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‘No Government can settle the Irish land question.’ 
This statement, recently made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, might serve as an expression of the despair with 
which so many Englishmen regard that group of problems 
known as the Irish Question, and in particular the problem 
of agrarian agitation. Yet the facts of the case, though 
highly complicated, do not justify any such despondent 
attitude. The apparently perennial nature of the land 
difficulty, the enormous power of the Irish clergy in 
purely temporal matters, the almost purely destructive 
nature of the Nationalist propaganda, the lack of sound 
economic thought in Ireland, are not, as some think, 
phenomena of a nature quite bizarre. The surprise which 
they occasion in Great Britain is due in reality to ignor- 
ance of the course and consequences of events in Ireland 
in the past, or to the failure of the English people to 
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comprehend the full import of Irish history, and appre- 
ciate the inner working of the Irish mind. The true 
explanation of the Irish difficulty must be sought in the 
history of Ireland. A little thought will show that, given 
the peculiar combination of circumstances to which Ire- 
land has been exposed, and making allowance for the 
ordinary frailties and inconsistencies of human nature, 
the development of Irish affairs has been very much what 
might have been expected. The land question furnishes, 
perhaps, the most remarkable illustration of this truth. 

In view of the exceptional concessions that have been 
made to the Irish farming classes by the legislation of 
the last twenty years, the continued existence of an Irish 
land question seems to many Englishmen to be explic- 
able only on the ground that the Irish are endowed with 
a double dose of original sin. Yet a brief consideration 
of the development of Irish land tenure will show how 
natural, and, indeed, how inevitable has been the actual 
sequence of events. The surprise expressed at the con- 
tinuance of the land agitation is but another example 
of what is always in store for those who sow without 
studying the character of the soil. 

The systems of land-holding at present existing in 
England and in Ireland can be traced back to a common 
origin, but the process of development has differed in the 
two countries; and to the ignoring of this fact, until 
recent times, by the English government may be traced 
much of the bitterness of the land question. When the 
English came to Ireland they found, not a nation like 
themselves, organised on a highly developed feudal 
system, but a primitive society split up into groups, ever 
at strife, and united only by the tie of common customs 
and common language. In Ireland the tribal system of 
land-holding had, in the twelfth century, been but little 
affected by the various causes which in other lands 
were disintegrating collective ownership, and had made 
their influence felt in England centuries earlier. That 
natural feudalisation of the land which, among most 
Aryan races, has gone hand in hand with increase in 
population, and with a growth in the power of the chief, 
had made but little headway in Ireland. The English, 
however, were so imbued with the feudal idea that to 
regard supreme ownership of the land as vested in any- 
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one but the chief seemed unnatural; and accordingly 
they sought, in ignorance of Irish conditions and, indeed, 
of their own history, to impose the feudal system of land- 
holding, with its individualistic tendencies, upon the Irish 
people, which clung instinctively to the communistic 
principles of tribal ownership. 

In addition to this initial obstacle, viz. that a highly 
developed system was thrust upon a people unready to 
receive it, there were further difficulties which militated 
against a whole-hearted or immediate acceptance of the 
English system. In England the germs of feudalism 
were present before the Norman Conquest; and the 
thorough nature of the conquest itself led to their 
development into a highly organised system. In Ireland, 
as has been indicated, individual land-holding—feudal 
or other—was unknown in the twelfth century; and the 
English conquest was never thorough enough to enforce 
the general adoption of the English system. The spas- 
modic efforts of the English proved fruitless to conquer a 
country where there was no king to strike down, like 
Harold at Senlac, and no national council to win over, 
like the Witan at London. The Irish clung, with all the 
instinctive devotion of their Celtic nature, to the old Irish 
customs; and the growth of English ideas was retarded © 
even within the Pale by the power which the Irish Celts 
have so frequently shown of assimilating to their own 
type and temperament those with whom they come into 
any kind of intimate contact. 

The result was that the Irish system of land-holding 
never really passed through the crucible of feudalism ; 
and, though the power of the chief had greatly developed, 
he had not yet attained the recognised position necessary 
to make him the ultimate reversionary owner of the land, 
or the head of a manorial community, when the English 
government, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
once more determined to force the somewhat communistic 
Irish tenures into the stereotyped moulds of the English 
agrarian system. Sir John Davies, indeed, who took up 
the task of effecting this change, recognised that. the 
chief was not, properly speaking, a landlord, and that the 
members of the sept were not tenants; and he accord- 
ingly arranged that the status of the Irish earth-tiller 
should be modelled, not upon that of the freely contracting 
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English tenant-farmer, but rather upon that of his nearest 
analogue, the English copyholder.* Had this arrange- 
ment been thoroughly carried out, had its continuance 
been protected by the law, and had the interest of the 
members of the sept been allowed to develope in the 
natural direction of customary rights, the introduction of 
the English system of land-holding would not, perhaps, 
have been—to use the expression of Froude—the most 
fatal gift England ever bestowed upon Ireland. 

Unfortunately for the peace of Ireland, the intention 
of Sir John Davies was destined to be frustrated. The 
Flight of the Earls in 1607 was followed by the Plantation 
of Ulster; after the rising of 1641 came the Cromwellian 
settlement, with the plantation of a fresh race of Scotch 
and English land-owners; and the battle of the Boyne 
was followed by the Williamite forfeitures. The tribal 
rights of the native Irish had been swept away by Sir 
John Davies; those that had been substituted by that 
administrator vanished before the settlements of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Thenceforward the law 
regarded the peasant farmers, not as Sir John Davies 
treated them, i.e. as freeholders subject to a quit-rent, 
or peasant tenants with hereditary rights and limited 
services, but simply as tenants at will.| Change, in short, 
became revolution. 





* The difference is important. It is true that, after the feudalisation of 
the mark, the lord united in himself the old personal rights of the chief 
and the proprietary rights of the community ; but time brought its com- 
pensation to the tillers of the soil. With permanence of occupation grew 
up habits of practical ownership ; and when, in time, the law came to-deal 
with the result, the law followed the facts. It recognised the customary 
rights of the copyholders, and gave them the power of enfranchisement. 
Tenant-farmers in England were, as Seebohm has pointed out, the product 
of a later time. They grew up, not upon the open fields of the peasant- 
land, but upon the demesne-land occupied by the lord himself; and they 
came into being only when the owner ceased to till his land, and let it out 
under a contract to a man who had capital and who made agriculture a 
trade. It was a new and temporary commercial tenure created every time 
there was a change of tenancy; and the legal rights of the tenancy were 
settled and fixed afresh each time within the four corners of the contract. 

+ The descendants of the chiefs fared even worse than the inferior 
members of the sept; the storm of confiscation, which sometimes passed 
over the cottage, never spared the castle. Probably no member of the Irish 
Bar has ever, seen a devolution of title which did not commence with a 
patent granting a forfeited estate. Lord Clare, then Lord FitzGibbon, in a 
famous speech delivered in the Irish House of Lords in 1793, estimated 
that, in the course of the seventeenth century, the whole soil of Ireland 
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IRELAND FROM WITHIN 5 


But the sense of property inspired by rights enjoyed 
for a thousand years could not be set aside by a stroke of 
the pen or by the mere wording of patents. Even Sir 
William Petty, when officially surveying the country in 
the interests of the new settlers, expressly recognised the 
vested interest of the so-called tenants, and estimated it 
at one third of the total value of the land. The peasant 
earth-tillers, of necessity, remained on the soil; and with 
them remained a hereditary belief in their proprietary 
rights, which has never died out. Its influence is felt 
even to-day, and it accounts, to a considerable extent, for 
the ‘non-economic’ attitude of the Irish mind towards 
the land problem. It is perhaps the chief reason why 
a tenancy from year to year has been regarded as a 
species of tenancy in perpetuity ; indeed, as the evidence 
given before the Bessborough Commission in 1880 shows, 
the tenants looked on a commercial lease as a derogation 
of their interests in the soil, forming, as it were, a waiver 
of their rights, and an unjust limitation of them. 

The law, however, ignored these historical claims for 
tenant-right; and the course of events in the eighteenth 
century, notably the growth of absenteeism, did not 
favour the acquisition of customary rights, which have 
so often arisen from continuance of occupation. The 
penal laws reduced the Catholic peasantry to the position 
of serfs; and, by a curious reflex action, the same laws 
helped to uproot the Protestant yeomanry in the south 
and west. When the lease of a farm fell in, the Catholic 
labourer, accustomed to a low standard of living, and 
having nothing to lose, could afford to outbid the Protes- 
tant yeoman who, accustomed to a higher standard of 
comfort, preferred to seek a home in the New World 
rather than make himself liable for a rent greater than 
the farm could produce. The prevalence of a system 
under which the land of an absent owner was let, perhaps, 
six deep, and the common tendency to regard Irish land 
merely asa source of revenue divorced from all reciprocal 
duties of just management, hopelessly demoralised the 
farming industry and put a premium upon bad husbandry 





had been confiscated at least once, and a considerable portion of it three 
times. During the Cromwellian settlement no less than 7,800,000 acres of 
land—more than half the agricultural area of the country—were settled by 
the Court of Claims to the exclusion of the old Irish proprietors, 
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by withholding the reward of good. The general misery 
was increased by the commercial restrictions which had 
the effect of keeping the native race enthralled to the soil. 
The legislation which, for a century, deliberately shut the 
door to the growth of Irish commerce, and systematically 
laboured to reduce to subjection the native race, bound 
them to the land by barring all other means, not only of 
wealth, but even of bare subsistence. This fatal policy, by 
which land was made the vital necessity of the Celtic race, 
has borne bitter fruit; for half the land-hunger of the 
Irish peasantry has its root in the transmitted idea that the 
possession of land is essential to existence. The result is 
notorious. We find the nation, early in the last century, 
relying on a single industry, and that industry so de- 
moralised that the great bulk of the population came 
to depend for their subsistence on a single crop. Their 
standard of living had become so low that it could not 
be lowered further without starvation ; life was, in short, 
a gamble in turf and a scramble for potatoes. Then, not 
unforeseen, came the appalling disaster of the great 
famine, followed by half a century of emigration. 

With the famine may be said to have come that change 
in the nature of the personal relations between the land- 
lords and their tenants which has so much increased the 
difficulty of the land question. There is no sadder chapter 
in Irish history than the story of what a prominent 
Nationalist politician has called ‘ the lost opportunities of 
the Irish gentry.’ The affectionate devotion with which 
the ancient chief was usually regarded by his dependents, 
despite his frequently heavy exactions, had, of course, its 
roots deep down in the tribal system and in the facts of 
a common kinship. This devotion could not readily be 
transferred to the landlords—those ‘ heirs of confiscation 
and of conquest’—who came into existence with the 
settlements of the seventeenth century. Still the Irish 
are essentially a leader-following race; and, despite a want 
of sympathy generally noticeable between the land-own- 
ing and land-cultivating classes, which had its origin in 
historical causes, in differences of religion and, to some 
extent, of race, the tenants learnt in many cases to regard 
their landlords as their chiefs. The somewhat feudal life 
of an Irish squire and his retainers, described in Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s ‘Sketches of his own Time,’ was very much 
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the ‘Spend me and defend me’ system of Spenser's age 
over again. The stoppage of the growth of this senti- 
ment and its gradual decay were largely due to the 
increase of absenteeism after the Union, and to the 
accentuation of political differences caused by the Repeal 
agitation. The severance between landlord and tenant 
was rendered more complete after the famine by the 
evictions of the destitute peasantry, who could not find 
means of tilling the soil, to say nothing of paying rent. 

It may be admitted that the landlords did not use the 
power in their hands with any general harshness or 
inhumanity. But they, along with the rest of the agri- 
cultural community, were economically demoralised by 
the system, with the result that their embarrassments 
often compelled them to do vicariously through middle- 
men, mortgagees, or even the Court of Chancery, things 
which they would not have had the heart to do them- 
selves. With the famine, Drummond’s famous maxim, 
that ‘ property has its duties as well as its rights,’ leaped 
from the neglected rank of truisms into the potent array 
of things that are true. Legislation was invoked; but 
the attempts made in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to improve the social and economic condition of 
Ireland, in accordance with the ideas of English Liberal- 
ism, only helped to increase the misunderstanding between 
England and Ireland. The Encumbered Estates Act of 
1848, and the Landed Estates Act of ten years later, 
instead of improving the position of the tenant, rendered 
it worse by bringing in a class of capitalist landlords, who, 
viewing the purchase of land as a purely commercial trans- 
action, disregarded all customs that were not enforce- 
able in the courts. In this case landlord right was tenant 
wrong. Not only had the bul of the tenants no security 
of tenure, but the law ignored their claims to the property 
which they had created by their ‘improvements.’ * Few 





* The Devon Commission, which consisted of five Irish landlords, put 
the facts as to improvements very clearly. 

‘It is well known that in England and Scotland, before a landlord offers 
a.farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farmhouse, 
with the necessary farm-buildings, for the proper management of the 
farm. . . . In Ireland the case is wholly different. . . . It is admitted on 
all hands that, according to the general practice in Ireland, the landlord 
builds neither dwelling-house nor farm-offices, nor puts fences, gates, 
etc., into good order before he lets his land to a tenant. The cases in which 
a landlord does any of those things are the exceptions, . . . In most cases, 
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indeed of the old landlords had insisted upon their full 
legal rights; but under the new legislation ‘another king 
arose who knew not Joseph.’ The culminating point in 
the policy of protecting, under the name of free trade in 
land, ‘the sanctity of property, and disregarding what 
O’Connell used to call ‘the sacredness of possession,’ was 
reached in 1860, when Deasy’s Act declared that the 
reciprocal rights of landlord and tenant should be shifted 
from the basis of status to that of contract. Thus, not 
for the first time, was a system of land tenure thrust 
upon Ireland which was no part of the national develop- 
ment of the agricultural life of the country. 

The tendency of England to treat Irish questions as 
English questions, and the inability which the English 
nation has so often displayed to view Irish problems from 
an Irish stand-point, or to make allowance for the peculiar 
course of Irish history or the peculiar tenacity of Irish 
customs, are well exemplified by the expectation, so 
confidently expressed, that in untrammelled contractual 
relationship was to be found the final solution of the 
land question. What is obvious equity in one country 
may be obvious wrong in another; and freedom of 
contract in relation to land-holding is justifiable, even 
in economic theory, only on the assumption that it is 
part of a national development of the industrial life of 
the community to which it is applied. But, as we have 
seen, no such development had taken place in Ireland. 
In Ireland the farmer was not a free agent. The fatal 
policy of England, as already remarked, had made land 
a vital necessity of the Celtic race ; and the rent a farmer 
would offer to avoid ejection was not a measure of the 
productivity of his farm, but rather a measure of his 
inability to do anything but farm. Moreover, to the 
Irish tenant, with his inherited feeling of proprietary 
right, strengthened by nearly two centuries of ‘improve- 
ments,’ this contractual system was not merely unjust, it 
was incomprehensible. 





whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is done by the tenant ; 
and, in the ordinary language of the country, dwelling-houses, farm- 
buildings, and even the making of fences are described by the general word 
‘*improvements,” which is thus employed to denote the necessary adjuncts 
to a farm, without which in England or Scotland no tenant would be found 
to rent it.’ Lord Donoughmore put the case in a nutshell when he declared 
that ‘landlords in Ireland let land, not farms.’ 
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Ten years later the policy of 1860 was reversed, and 
a new Act was passed based on the report of the Devon 
Commission issued a quarter of a century before. The 
object of the Land Act of 1870 was to give some security 
of tenure to the tenants by making it a matter of expense 
and trouble for the landlord to exact his full legal rights 
of eviction, and to settle the question of improvements 
by acknowledging the tenants’ claim to compensation if 
compelled to leave their farms. The Act, however, did 
not answer expectations ; indeed its general tendency, as 
the report of the Bessborough Commission stated, was 
merely to increase the amount of rent asked for peasant 
holdings. Fair rent was not the only point neglected in 
the Act; fixity of tenure—then the tenants’ chief demand 
—was practically unaffected by it. Compared with these 
omissions, the benefits conferred seemed to the tenants 
to be of but small advantage. An award of money for 
improvement was good, and compensation for disturbance 
was a pleasant idea ; but then these were gained only when 
the tenant was forced to leave his farm, that is to say, 
when all he most desired was lost. Once the tenant 
tame into court, all the law could give him was money; 
but what he wanted was land. Moreover, the Act, like 
so many other reforms in Ireland, was belated. As 
Mr Gladstone said in his introductory speech, if the 
measure had been introduced twenty years earlier there 
would probably have been no land question in 1870. 
England, however, had not yet learnt the lesson of the 
Sibylline books ; the concessions that would have settled 
the land question in 1850 did not suffice in 1870. A 
measure dealing with fair rent and fixity of tenure 
might have brought peace to rural Ireland in 1870; but 
that measure was deferred for eleven years, during 
the latter part of which the agricultural depression grew 
greater and the demands of the tenants increased ; and, 
when at length the Act of 1881 was passed, the con- 
tession of fair rent and fixity of tenure was regarded, 
not merely as a tardy, but also as an incomplete act of 
justice ; it trenched upon the rights of the landlords and 
gave them no compensation, and yet did not trench upon 
these rights sufficiently to bring about a settlement. 

The legislation introduced in 1881 was not, it is true, 
of a nature calculated to settle the agrarian problem ; 
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indeed, as will be seen later when the present. condition 
of the Irish land question is discussed, its inherent 
tendency, whilst giving the farmers some immediate 
relief, was ultimately to intensify the problem by 
generating a feeling of unrest and producing a welter 
of contention ; but the difficulty of arriving at a solution 
of the land problem was enormously increased by the 
way in which the Land League dexterously linked this 
question with the demand for Home Rule. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century the land question was 
hardly regarded as a matter of party politics ; it occupied 
but an insignificant place in O’Connell’s propaganda, for 
the tithe war was a social rather than a political move- 
ment. After the famine, however, came the foundation 
of the Tenant League, which, in order to make Sharman 
Crawford's policy of tenant right a living issue in Irish 
politics, inaugurated the policy of ‘Independent Opposi- 
tion. The League declared this question to be so 
momentous that all others must, for the time, give way 
to it; and that to every ministry that refused or hesitated 
to settle an issue so vital for Ireland uncompromising 
opposition should be given by the Irish members. The 
election of 1852 was fought upon this policy ; and at the 
close of the polls it was found that fifty members pledged 
to the principles of the League had been returned ; but, 
despite the exertions of Frederick Lucas, George Henry 
Moore, and Charles Gavan Duffy, the movement collapsed 
through the desertion of Sadleir’s Brigade, the notorious 
‘Brass Band.’ In the early days of the Home Rule move- 
ment, Isaac Butt, who revived the idea of a ‘third party’ 
to carry out the policy of ‘independent opposition,’ and 
whose constructive genius so clearly marks him off from 
his successors, again brought the land question into pro- 
minence at Westminster. He frequently attempted to 
secure a settlement of the problem based upon his well- 
known plan of converting the tenants into leaseholders for 
a term of sixty-three years, at a fair rent, to be fixed 
by an independent tribunal ; but he always refrained from 
linking this proposal with his claim for a federal parlia- 
ment in Ireland. It was not until after his death that 
the demand for a reform in land tenure was linked with 
the demand for a national parliament. The result of 
this combination was that what is essentially an economi¢ 
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problem is now regarded as a political question, This 
confusion of issues was no accident; it was the result 
of the policy which was deliberately adopted by the 
Land League, and had been outlined in the ‘Irish Felon’ 
thirty years before. To James Fintan Lalor, one of 
the least known revolutionists of 1848, the leaders of 
the Land League owed their inspiration. It was he 
who first suggested the anti-rent agitation and the 
no-rent combination; and he suggested this policy as 
a means of obtaining national independence. In the 
first number of the ‘Irish Felon’ (June 24, 1848), Lalor 
urged the importance of uniting the demand for land 
nationalisation and self-government. 


‘Between the relative merits and the importance of the 
two rights, the people’s rights to the land, and their right to 
legislation, I do not mean, or wish to institute, any com- 
parison. I am far indeed from desirous to put the two rights 
in competition or contrast, for I consider each alike as the 
natural complement of the other, necessary to its theoretical 
completeness and practical efficacy; but, considering them 
as distinct for a moment, I do mean to assert that the land 
question contains, and the legislative question does not con- 
tain, the materials from which victory is manufactured; and 
that, therefore, if we be truly in earnest and determined on 
success, it is on the former question, and not on the latter, 
we must take our stand, fling out our banner, and hurl down 
to England our gage of battle. Victory follows that banner 
alone—that and no other.’ 


In the second number of the ‘Irish Felon, Lalor 
further developed his scheme for effecting the separation 
of Ireland from England by means of the land agitation. 
The question of repeal, he declared, was too far away 
from the hearts of the peasantry. 


‘They do not feel and scarcely understand it. They may be 
brought to see its light, but never to feel its heat. ... To 
achieve independence—the only form in which Repeal can ever 
be carried—there is, I am convinced, but one way alone; and 
that is to link Repeal to some other question, like a railway 
carriage to the engine; some question possessing the intrinsic 
strength;which Repeal wants, and strong enough to carry itself 
and Repeal together, if any such question can be found. And 
such a question there is in the land—one ready prepared. 
Ages have been preparing it; an engine ready made—one too 
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that will generate its own steam without cost or care; a self- 
acting engine, if once the fire be kindled.’ 


Thirty years after Lalor’s death this scheme was 
revived by Michael Davitt, who, like the revolutionist of 
1848, ‘selected, as the mode of reconquest, to refuse the 
payment of rent and resist the process of ejectment.’ At 
first it seemed that the Land League, whose tactics bore 
such a wonderfully close resemblance to Lalor’s, would 
pass into the hands of the Physical Force party. The 
agricultural depression in 1879, however, made the land 
question too potent a factor for Parnell to be willing to 
resign agrarian agitation to the extremists; and, after 
some hesitation, he threw in his lot with Mr Davitt’s new 
scheme. It is no part of this article to trace the exact 
nature of Parnell’s subterraneous relations with the party 
of violence; suffice it to say that, by concentrating 
attention on the land question, he was able to win for 
parliamentary action, if not the approval, at least the 
tolerance, of a large section of the extreme party. 
Henceforth the land question and Home Rule were 
linked together; but Parnell regarded the agrarian 
movement mainly as a means of obtaining autonomy. 
At Cincinnati he declared, in February 1880: 


‘I feel confident that we shall kill the Irish landlord system; 
and, when we have given Ireland to the people of Ireland, we 
shall have laid the foundation upon which to build up our 
Irish nation.’ 


Six months later he told the Galway farmers that he 
would never have taken off his coat in the land move- 
ment if he had not known that by doing so he was laying 
the foundation for legislative independence. Henceforth 
the popular cry was for the abolition of the Irish land- 
lords, not merely as landlords, but also as the English 
garrison. 

The success with which the Land League engine drew 
the Home Rule van is now a matter of history. It was, 
in fact, the success of the land agitation which induced 
the Irish farmer in 1885 to plump for the nominees of 
Parnell, not only when they were opposed by Conserva- 
tives, but even when the contest was with Home Rulers 
of an independent type; and it was the success of this 
same agrarian agitation which ultimately brought about 
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the disruption of the Liberal party. The linking of Home 
Rule and land reform probably procured the ‘ three F's’ 
for the Irish farmers sooner than they would otherwise 
have been obtained. But the ultimate effect of treating 
the rent question—essentially an economic problem— 
solely as a matter of party politics has been disastrous 
even from the point of view of the Irish tenant. The 
issue was made more complicated, and a solution of the 
difficulty was postponed. 

But the most unfortunate effect of this policy of 
linking the demand for land legislation with the demand 
for Home Rule was perhaps the fact that it induced the 
Irish farmers to support Parnell, during the eighties, in 
his policy of concentrating all the energies of the majority 
of the Irish people upon one political issue, to the exclu- 
sion of all movements for the material or social advance- 
ment of Ireland. Hence the efforts of those who urged 
that all Irishmen might, without abating one jot or tittle 
of their Unionism or Nationalism,‘unite to promote the 
industrial interests of their country—the only true path 
of progress—met with considerable opposition from the 
extreme wing of each party. Some Unionists denounced 
such common action as ‘trafficking with traitors’; and 
many Nationalists viewed such a movement as an attempt 
to draw a red herring across the trail of the Home Rule 
movement. 


It is a matter for general congratulation, and a source 
of hope for the future, that a movement has of late 
years been started in Ireland which, while studiously 
avoiding political matters and the question of land 
tenure, devotes itself to the improvement of agricultural 
conditions and the economic education of the people. It 
does not aim at obviating further legislation; on the 
contrary, its supporters generally contemplate further 
legislation as necessary to amend past mistakes and 
facilitate the inevitable solution of the tenure question. 
But the proposal or the furtherance of legislative 
measures is not its business. It aims at the stimulation 
and guidance of efforts towards self-help on the part of all 
cultivators alike, and at indicating a way of amelioration 
in which all patriotic Irishmen, of whatever class or per- 
suasion, can join, and in which, as a matter of fact, many 
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political opponents have already joined; and if, in tho 
course of these efforts, it succeeds in showing the Irish 
people that political agitation need not, and should not, 
absorb the whole energies of the nation, it will not, in the 
judgment of its supporters, have done amiss. We refer 
to the movement which is specially connected with the 
name of Mr Horace Plunkett. 

Rather more than a dozen years ago, when economie 
thought was at the lowest ebb in Ireland, when all move- 
ments seemed to be dominated by the political ideas 
formulated by the well-disciplined janissaries of Parnell 
—then at the height of his fame—the seed of what has 
come to be known as the New Movement was sown by 
Mr Plunkett, and it grew and gained strength during 
the years of political disintegration that ensued after 
Parnell’s fall. The keynote of Mr Plunkett's scheme was 
that the Irish farmer must to a large extent work out 
his own salvation, and that this was impossible under the 
existing conditions except by means of organised associa- 
tive effort. The method by which continental farmers 
were meeting the competition of the New World indicated 
the means by which Irish farmers could meet the com- 
petition of East and West. . 

The general opinion in Ireland was that political strife 
must cease before agricultural or industrial development 
could begin; and Mr Plunkett’s efforts were looked upon 
as an attempt to raise a structure before laying a founda- 
tion. Mr Plunkett did not try to convert the Irish 
farmers from their allegiance to Home Rule, but he 
urged that making better butter was not antagonistic 
to agitating for a better legislature; and he succeeded 
in convincing, at any rate, a large number that their 
prosperity was in their own hands much more than their 
political leaders wished them to believe. This success 
was partly due to the disinterested enthusiasm of Mr 
Plunkett and his colleagues, and partly to the fact that 
there was much in the genius and tradition of the Irish 
farmer which fitted him for combination, whilst his 
circumstances were eminently adapted for co-operative 
treatment. It is highly creditable to the Irish co-operative 
societies that they have kept aloof from all political 
movements—a difficult task in Ireland—and that they 
have steadfastly refused to be drawn into political 
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quarrels ; that, in short, to use the words of the secretary 
of the federated societies, ‘the Protestant-Unionist cow 
isas dear to them as her Catholic-Nationalist sister.’ 

The progress of the new movement is well known. 
Five years were spent in organising local co-operative 
societies for advancing dairying, poultry-farming, home 
industries, and other purposes. Early in 1894 these 
societies were federated; and the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society was formed as the central body. 
Since then the growth has been rapid; and associative 
activities have been extended into new spheres, such as 
the organisation of rural credit upon a co-operative basis. 
According to the last report there were, at the end of 
1901, 564 societies in existence, with a total membership 
of 57,211 (all heads of families); and the trade turn-over 
for the year was 1,167,945/.* 

As might indeed have been expected from the leaning 
of the Irish towards communistic ideals, the great defect 
of co-operation in England, viz. the tendency shown by 
o-operative societies towards the policy of a joint-stock 
company, has been little felt in Ireland. The spirit of 
the Irish co-operative movement is the spirit of the 
Rochdale pioneers; and that vitalising spark of idealism, 
without which co-operation can never realise its noblest 
aspirations, has never been absent in Ireland. Mr Plunkett 
and his associates have attached more importance to the 
social than to the purely material side of their movement. 
The improvement in butter and eggs which the societies 
have effected has increased the material prosperity of 
Ireland; but the social qualities which the movement 
has evolved, the sense of comradeship and mutual con- 
fidence which it has encouraged, the power of initiative 
and self-reliance which it has evoked, will operate far 
outside the circle of mere material interests in the 
building up of a better and brighter Ireland. 

The success of the self-help movement paved the way 
for the establishment of a Department of Government to 
supplement individual and combined effort, and at the 
fame time directed attention to the necessity for such 
State assistance. Mr Plunkett again showed his belief 








* At the time of writing (January 1903) the societies number over seven 
hundred, and the membership is said to have proportionately increased. 
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that it was not impossible to induce Nationalists and 
Unionists to combine in order to promote the common 
interests of their country ; and the success which attended 
his efforts in the formation of the Recess Committes 
justified the belief. The story of this remarkable experi- 
ment is well known, and need not be described in detail, 
The Committee set themselves to study systematically 
the methods adopted by the State in other countries for 
the development of agricultural and industrial resources, 
and to consider whether these methods might be adopted 
and adapted to the special conditions of Ireland. Asa 
result of their report, Mr Gerald Balfour in 1899 carried 
through Parliament a Bill for the establishment of a 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland, which embodied the main features of the Recess 
Committee’s recommendations, and adapted them to the 
new circumstances created in Ireland by the Local Govern- 





ment Act, which the same Minister had carried through 
Parliament in the previous session. 

The very nature of the work which the new Depart- 
ment was intended to accomplish—the development of 
‘agriculture and other industries, and technical instrue- 
tion ’—made it absolutely essential that the Department 
should keep in touch with the public opinion of the classes 
whom its work would concern, and without whose active 
co-operation no lasting good could be effected.. The 
machinery for this purpose was provided by the establish- 
ment of a Council of Agriculture and two Boards, one 
concerned with agriculture and the other with technical 
instruction. These representative bodies, whose constitu 
tion is interesting as marking a new departure in the 
administrative system of the United Kingdom, were 
modelled on similar continental councils, which have 
been found to be the most valuable of all means whereby 
the administration keeps in touch with the opinions of 
the agricultural and industrial classes, and becomes truly 
responsive to their needs and wishes. 

The Council of Agriculture is mainly elective, and is 
largely dependent on the newly established system of 
local government. It consists of 104 members, of whom 
sixty-eight are elected by the county councils, and thirty- 
four are nominated by the Department; the President 
and Vice-President of the Department being ez-officio 
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members. Besides its advisory powers—and the impor- 
tance to be attached to the deliberate opinion of such a 
representative body is naturally very great—the Council 
itself creates the larger portion of the Agricultural Board, 
and shares with the county-borough councils the appoint- 
ment of the majority of the members of the Board of 
Technical Instruction. In addition to special advisory 
powers, the two Boards occupy the same financial position 
in relation to the Department that the House of Commons 
holds in relation to the government of the day; for no 
money can be spent, except as regards a few minor 
matters, without the consent of the Boards. 

The Council and the Boards form a connecting link 
between the Department and those recently created 
local government bodies which, in order to evoke and 
fortify the self-reliance and enterprise of the people, 
have been made the real executive. To these councils, 
or rather, to committees appointed by the councils to 
represent the various interests in any district, is entrusted 
the task of preparing, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment, schemes for the furtherance of the objects of the 
Act; and, in accordance with Mr Plunkett’s policy of 
‘helping the people to help themselves,’ to these same 
bodies are entrusted the administration of the schemes. 
Moreover, the people in each district have, first of all, 
through these local councils, to tax themselves before 
they become eligible to share in the benefits which may 
accrue from the action of the Department; for, in order 
to prevent the Department from ever degenerating into 
a body existing merely for the purpose of administering 
subsidies, it was prohibited by the Act from helping any 
scheme in respect of which aid is not given out of the 
local rates or out of other local sources. It is thus 
evident that the successful working of the Act, and 
indeed its working at all, depends upon the co-operation 
of the people and of their local councils. 

The Department has now been in existence for nearly 
three years ; and the two reports which have been issued 
describe the main lines of the policy pursued, and contain 
a record of much quiet and unobtrusive work. The 
schemes formulated by the Agricultural Branch for the 
improvement of live-stock have proved very successful, 
‘and they have now been adopted by every county in 

Vol. 197.—No. 393. c 
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Ireland; a comprehensive scheme of agricultural educa- 
tion, ranging from demonstration-plots and itinerant in: 
struction to the teaching of the most advanced scientifie 
agriculture, has been started ; and numerous experiments 
have been made, designed to test the relative merits 
of different varieties of seeds and fertilisers and their 
suitability to different districts. Various schemes are 
now carried out in each county, which have been framed 
to,subserve the special needs of each locality ; and they 
include measures calculated to stimulate every form of 
agricultural activity. The Technical Instruction Branch 
has already reorganised the system of instruction in 
experimental science, drawing, and manual work in day 
secondary schools ; and the thoroughness of the change 
from the time-honoured method, in which the text-book 
reigned supreme, to one in which the pupil, under skilled 
direction, is encouraged to find out the facts of science, 
so far as possible, for himself, is shown by the fact that, 
in a single year, the number of science laboratories in 
these schools has been increased from six to a hundred 
and fifty. Twenty-seven county schemes and thirty urban 
schemes of technical instruction, suited to the special 
needs of the different localities, have been arranged; and 
many of them are now in full working order. 

The Department took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the Industrial Exhibition held at Cork last 
year to organise a departmental section. This section, 
which was admittedly the most interesting feature of 
the exhibition, has served as an object-lesson on a large 
scale; and, by enabling the people to understand the 
purpose, aims, and methods of the Department, it has 
advanced the work of that body more effectively and 
quickly than any other means could have done. The 
_departmental Bureau of Statistics, which has already 
done much good work in acting as an intelligence branch, 
and in the interpretation of agricultural and commercial 
statistics, commemorated the exhibition by issuing 4 
new edition of ‘Ireland: Industrial and Agricultural, 
which was originally brought out in connexion with the 
Irish pavilion at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1901. The 
volume for 1902, which, like its predecessor, was. edited 
by Mr W. P. Coyne, head of the statistical branch, is in 
reality a new book; and it forms the most complete 
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survey of Ireland’s economic resources that has ever 
been published. It presents, within the narrow limits of 
five hundred pages, a fuller and, what is more important, 
a fairer statement of the actual position of Ireland than 
is contained in any other single volume. It differs from 
most books that have appeared on this subject by the 
substitution of a calm observation and unbiassed con- 
sideration of facts for the thoughtless pessimism or 
unreasoning optimism that have too often been the 
chief characteristics of such works. There can be no 
doubt that the Department has succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the majority of the people; and it, in 
its turn, has placed on record its appreciation of the 
administrative capacity and progressive spirit which the 
local self-governing bodies and the people generally have 
shown in connexion with the working of the Act. 


























The success of the co-operative movement and of the 
new Department is, however, seriously threatened by 
the agrarian unrest, due to the present system of land 
tenure, which has become greatly accentuated in the 
last few years. In order to understand this agitation it 
will be necessary to examine the effects of the Land 
Act of 1881. 

Mr Gladstone’s scheme of rent revision, as has been 
already indicated, was not of a character calculated to 
bring about a final settlement of the land question, even 
if the bitter feeling and other difficulties produced by the 
linking of the agrarian agitation and the Home Rule 
movement had not arisen. The rent-fixing clauses have 
pressed heavily upon the landlords. The average reduc- 
tion in income caused by the first revision of rents was 
over 20 per cent.; and the average total reduction 
obtained by tenants who have had a fair rent fixed for a 
second statutory term has been nearly 40 per cent. of the 
rents paid before the Act of 1881. These reductions have 
hit the landlords even harder than is suggested by the 
percentage mentioned. Most estates in Ireland are mort- 
gaged ; and it has been often estimated that the average 
Irish estate is mortgaged to the extent of one half its 
value. On such estates a reduction of the gross rental 
by 40 per cent. has meant a loss to landlords, on the 
average, of about four fifths of their net income. They 
c2 
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have had to pay, not only for the faults of their own 
class, but they have also had to bear the cost of the 
British government's attempts to grease the wheels of 
Irish administration. The method adopted by the govern- 
ment of relieving the wretched condition of Ireland, 
which was largely due to the action of the State in the 
past, reminds one of an old Bill in Chancery designed for 
the protection of one party at the expense of another, 
and promoted by a third, who was the real offender, but 
who came forward without any tender of restitution on 
his own part, with a scheme of settlement to get rid of 
the disturbance. 

The natural dissatisfaction of the landlords with the 
Act of 1881 has not been counterbalanced by any en- 
thusiasm evoked among the tenants. A recognition of 
their part-ownership, had it come early, would have been 
gratefully received ; but it was delayed until the recogni- 
tion had lost its grace. In 1881 it was regarded as but a 
tardy instalment of justice, wrung from an unwilling 
government by agitation, and to be extended by agitation; 
and this feeling has been sedulously fostered by the 
Nationalist party. Moreover, though the rent reductions 
undoubtedly saved many tenants from bankruptcy in the 
early eighties, they have hardly kept pace with the decrease 
in profits due to agricultural depression. A writer in a 
recent number of the ‘ New Ireland Review’ * has pointed 
out that, for a considerable time after the introduction 
of free-trade, the farmers partially averted the effects of 
foreign competition by that gradual conversion of tillage 
land intopasturage which has been the outstanding feature 
of rural Ireland during the last fifty years; but the enor- 
mous increase in recent years in the foreign and colonial 
dead-meat trade, and the importation of live animals from 
America into Great Britain, are steadily breaking down 
this last line of defence of the Irish farmer. He has been 
forced to devote less attention to fat cattle, and more 
attention to store cattle, which he now exports to be 
fattened in England and Scotland. The precarious nature 
of this industry is shown by the fact that a slight shortage 
in the hay and root crops of Great Britain in 1901 was 
sufficient to cause a decrease in the English and Scotch 





* ‘The Promised Land,’ by ‘ Walter Louth.’ 
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demand for ‘stores,’ with the result that there was a 
very sharp fall in prices less than a year ago. 

One thing, at least, is clear—that the periodical revision 
of rents is not only destructive of good relations between 
landlord and tenant, but ruinous to agriculture, and there- 
fore ought to come to an end. The rural economy of 
Ireland, though apparently prospering for the moment, 
is in a critical condition ; but to help the tenants to meet 
foreign competition by periodical revisions is really to 
begin at the wrong end of the problem, to say nothing of 
the injustice done to landlords. There can be no doubt 
that the supporters of ‘fair rent’ greatly underestimated 
the difficulties of valuation; and they seem to have con- 
templated a process of arbitration rather than a costly 
judicial inquiry. The result has been a welter of conten- 
tion ; and landlords and tenants have vied in heaping abuse 
upon the judicial officers of the Land Commission for 
attempting to determine what was a fair annual sum for 
the working partner to pay the sleeping partner for the 
sole use of the land, and so to solve what the Fry Com- 
mission described as a most arduous problem of distributive 
justice. The system of periodical revision has plunged 
landlords and tenants in a perpetual lawsuit; it has 
generated a feeling of agrarian unrest that has been 
increased by twenty years of patchwork legislation ; and, 
worst of all, it has placed a premium upon bad farming 
by encouraging the belief that good farming will keep 
rents at their present level, and that indifferent farming 
will bring a reduction. This notion is nothing new. 
More than twenty years ago Professor Baldwin stated 
that he found among tenants a universal distrust of the 
system of prizes for cultivation (so generously established 
by Lord Spencer, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland), 
arising from the fear lest the better appearance of their 
farms should lead to an increased rent; and the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society have had to contend 
against the same difficulty. The Chief Secretary, in intro- 
ducing his Land Bill last March, recognised this difficulty, 
and declared that 


‘it is not in human nature to suppose that a man, who in two 
or three years’ time is going to have the annual sum fixed 
which he will have to pay for a period of fifteen years, is going 
to work’on his farm with the energy and enterprise he would 
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otherwise display ; and if, when that sum has been fixed, he 
has to wait for three or four years in order to see whether he 
was right or wrong in his contention, he would be an archangel 
if he tried to put the best possible face upon his holding.’ 


It is, however, right to point out that, while the effeet 
of the Land Act of 1881 is now undoubtedly disastrous, 
the condition of Ireland would be much worse at present 
if that Act, or similar remedial legislation, had not been 
introduced. Landlords must remember that, if their rents 
have been reduced, they have usually been paid with 
fair regularity, whereas, owing to the change in economic 
conditions, the old rents could not have been paid at all. 
Most landlords who have estates in both England and 
Ireland can bear witness that their Irish rentals, though 
reduced by the State, are more profitable than their 
English rentals, with which the State has not interfered. 
The land-war of the past twenty years would have been 
fiercer had not some concessions to the tenants, necessi- 
tated by changed conditions of agriculture, been granted; 
the agrarian unrest would have been greater had not 
the tenant’s property in his ‘improvements’ been recog- 
nised by the Act of 1881. That measure had both good 
and bad effects; but the good are exhausted, and the 
bad are now making themselves felt. 


It is generally admitted in Ireland that the effect of 
the system of dual ownership has now become intolerable; 
most people are tired of the amending Acts and patchwork 
legislation of the last twenty years ; and accordingly there 
is, as the Fry Commission reported, a universal consensus 
of opinion in favour of land purchase as the only way out 
of the difficulty. Judge O’Connor Morris and others have 
pointed out a number of evils which have, in some cases, 
resulted from this system; purchasers have shown 8 
tendency to cut down trees, to mortgage their farms to 
‘ gombeen-men,’ and to evade the restrictions imposed. by 
the Land Commission upon subdivision and subletting. 
Competent observers, however, declare that, if the Land 
Commission were to investigate the conditions of put 
chasers, it would be found that these statements of the 
evils resulting from the creation of peasant proprietors 
in Ireland are greatly exaggerated; and they point. out 
that, whatever may be thought of peasant proprietorship 
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generally, or even in regard to Ireland specially, past 
legislation has made the creation of a peasant proprietary 
inevitable, or, at least, the only way out of an intolerable 
situation. At any rate, the chief problem with which the 
government, the landlords, and the tenants are at present 
occupying themselves, is how to facilitate the working of 
land purchase, which, so far, has been admittedly slow. 
Since 1885, less than 70,000 tenants have purchased their 
holdings by means of advances obtained from the Land 
Commission. At the present rate of progress it would 
take over a century to convert the tenants of Ireland 
into peasant proprietors; and, as a matter of fact, there 
has been a considerable decline during the last two years 
in the number of sales effected; for, as Mr Wyndham 
declared in the House of Commons nearly a year ago, 
‘we are getting to the end of the landlords who are 
prepared to sell under the existing law.’ Moreover, the 
advantages which purchasers, who were often the worst 
tenants, possess over judicial tenants, has given rise to 
a widespread agitation against the present system of fair 
rents tempered by partial purchase. Tenant purchasers 
on one estate pay, as a terminable annuity, 25 or 30 per 
cent. less than the sum which the judicial tenants on a 
neighbouring estate pay as a non-terminable rent; hence 
the recent dispute on the De Freyne estate; and the 
greater the success of the Purchase Acts, the stronger 
becomes the agitation for universal purchase. 

The slowness of the present system of land purchase, 
which, as has been already mentioned, is generally 
regarded as the only possible—if not the ideal—solution 
of the difficulty, has led to the agitation for compulsion ; 
and, in existing circumstances, the arguments in favour 
of compulsory purchase and sale cannot be ignored. The 
losses incurred by the landlords under the present system 
will, it is argued, inevitably continue unless the trend of 
agricultural history entirely changes. After the third 
revision of rents, which, unless the law is changed, will 
begin in less than nine years, the rentals will average, not 
improbably, little more than half of the rentals of 1880; 
and, according to the common estimate, this reduced 
rental will barely suffice, on the majority of estates, to 
pay the outgoings. All profits will have disappeared. Yet 
the tenants will be as badly off as ever, for, it is urged, 
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the continuance of the present system—the burthen of 
a perpetually recurring litigation—checks every attempt 
to improve the rural economy of Ireland; and seething 
discontent and agrarian unrest—the Irish Sphinx—will 
remain to render futile the constructive statesmanship 
which gave Ireland an Agricultural Department. Unless 
and until, say the advocates of compulsion, the Irish 
farmer is made sole owner of the land, subject only to 
a terminable annuity, the full potentiality of the new 
Department for doing good can never be realised, nor the 
state of Irish agriculture regenerated. The government, 
it is contended, by their policy of promoting land purchase, 
precluded any other solution—even had any other solution 
ever been possible—than the creation of a peasant pro- 
prietary paying a terminable annuity to the State; but the 
country, it is said, cannot wait for the slow evolution of 
this remedy by means of voluntary sales: ‘ten years more 
of drifting, say the Nationalists, ‘and England will have 
to choose between compulsory sale and the ruin of rural 
Ireland.’ 

The obstacles in the way of compulsory purchase and 
sale are, however, fairly obvious. Quite apart from the 
social, legal, and political issues involved in the com- 
pulsory expropriation of all the Irish landlords, the 
magnitude of the financial and administrative operations 
necessary for converting some 400,000 tenants into peasant 
proprietors in a short space of time is, in itself, sufficient 
to deter any government from adopting this drastic 
method of ending the land question. Compulsion, more- 
over, is at present absolutely unnecessary. No one 
imagines that Parliament would force landlords to sell 
without giving them a bonus, equal to several years’ 
rent, by way of compensation ; and the prospect of such 
a bonus would be sufficient to induce the majority of the 
Irish landlords to sell without any compulsion. 

The main difficulty, though not the only difficulty, in 
the way of universal voluntary sale, is the question of 
price. The average price given so far has been slightly 
over seventeen years’ purchase of the rent; and the 
tenants seem unwilling to make any substantial advance 
upon this price. Under the present system of repayment 
by an annuity of 4 per cent., the tenant who gives seven- 
teen years’ purchase has his rent of, say, 100/. immediately 
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reduced to a terminable annuity of 68/., payable for only 
some forty-two and a half years; on the other hand, 
the executive committee of the Landowners’ Convention 
demand such a sum as, invested at 3 per cent., would 
produce an income equal to the present net rental, which 
they estimate to average 90 per cent. of the gross rental. 
The chief difficulty arises from the tenants having 
been taught to expect that, on being accepted as pur- 
chasers, they should not merely make no additional 
payment, but should actually have their annual payment 
reduced some 30 per cent. Though somewhat illogical, 
this attitude is a fact, and has to be faced; and it is not 
altogether unreasonable, for it must be remembered that 
a judicial tenant undertakes, on purchasing, to pay a 
fixed sum, and to give up the right he enjoys at present 
to have his rent revised every fifteen years. This right 
will become very valuable if the present agricultural 
depression continues. Moreover, the Act of 1896 altered 
the law as to improvements; and those whose rents have 
not yet been revised a second time are at present paying 
part of their rent for what the law has declared to be 
their own property. The average price paid so far— 
slightly over seventeen years’ purchase—is, however, very 
misleading, for the actual prices have varied from six and 
a half years’ to over forty years’ purchase of their rent. 
The tenants who have bought may be divided into three 
classes ; first, those whose rents had not been revised by 
the Land Commission ; secondly, those whose rents had 
been once reduced by the Land Commission; and thirdly, 
those whose rents had been twice reduced. No informa- 
tion is available as to the number of years’ purchase 
given by each class; and it is somewhat surprising 
that the representatives of the landlords have not 
moved for a return embodying this information, which 
could easily be compiled from the Land Commission 
records. It would probably be found that about half 
the purchasers were tenants whose rents had never been 
reduced; that they had given less than seventeen years’ 
purchase; and that the second and third classes of pur- 
chasers had given considerably more. This view is 
borne out by the fact that since 1896, when the first 
batch of second-term rents was fixed and second-term 
tenants began to buy, the average number of years’ 
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purchase given has soning as is shown by the follow- 
ing figures : 
1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 


1806. 
Averee Marchese} 16'S ATL TS 17-9, 1B) 180 

It is obvious that tenants who have had their rents 
reduced, and especially those who already have had, or 
will shortly have, their rents reduced for a second time— 
and these form the majority of potential purchasers— 
may be fairly called upon to give a greater number of 
years’ purchase than those who bought on the basis of 
unreduced rents. However, the mischief caused by a bad 
precedent has been done; and it will be hard now to 
persuade tenants to purchase on terms that will not give 
them an immediate reduction of 20 per cent., though they 
may be induced to recoup the landlords, to some extent, 
by continuing their payments for a longer period. 

The case of the landlords is undoubtedly hard. 
Though some of them are but making a vicarious atone- 
ment for the sins of their fathers in industriously 
exploiting the land-hunger of the Irish peasant, and in 
levying, in post-protection days, rents fixed in the era of 
protection, one cannot but sympathise with the landlords 
in the great misfortunes which have fallen upon them, 
often undeservedly, and which have been borne, in many 
cases, not unheroically. The rentals of most landowners 
have been reduced 20 per cent., or, in some cases, 40 
per cent. during the last twenty years. To sell at 
twenty years’ purchase would mean a further loss, unless 
they could invest the purchase money at 44 per cent.; 
and, of course, this would generally be impossible, as 
most landlords are limited owners who could invest the 
purchase money in trust funds only.* Hence most land- 
lords prefer to take their chance of a further reduction 
every fifteen years, rather than sell on terms which would 
immediately reduce their income by one third. 





* This calculation is based upon the estimate made by the Landowners’ 
Convention that agents’ fees, law costs, etc., average about 10 per cent. of 
the gross rental. Agents, however, would expect some compensation ; and 
no allowance is made-in this estimate for the very considerable legal costs 
of sale. Against this may be set off the fact that the redemption of such 
incumbrances as bear interest at 5 per cent. and upwards would be a profit- 
able investment, which would have the effect of lessening the actual loss of 
net income. 
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Mr Wyndham, speaking at Belfast just a year ago, 
thus expressed his views on this question of price: 


‘It may seem a hard saying, but I believe it is true, that no 
Government can settle a question of purchase and sale. Many 
have tried it and failed. The question can only be settled by 
the parties themselves; by the party, on the one hand, who 
knows what he can afford to take, and by the party, on the 
other hand, who knows what he can afford to give.’ 


This declaration, coupled with the knowledge that the 
facilities for purchase provided by the Bill introduced last 
March, whilst excellent in their way, would not bridge 
over the gulf between the demands of the landlords and 
the offers of the tenants, led to the proposal that a con- 
ference should be held between representatives of the 
landlords and the tenants. 

The result of this proposal is well known. The Land- 
owners’ Convention drew up a statement of their de- 
mands, and they invited the tenants to make a similar 
statement of their offers, but declined, by a majority of 
77 votes to 14, to enter into a conference. The minority 
were not satisfied with this decision; and, headed by Lord 
Dunraven and Lord Mayo, they issued a circular to the 
general body of landlords in order to ascertain their 
opinion. Replies were received from about a third of the 
landlords, of whom 1128 declared in favour of, and 578 
against holding a conference. A conference was held in 
Dublin last month between four landlords and four re- 
presentatives of the tenants; and the outcome of their 
deliberations has just appeared. It is something that 
representatives of interests so. divergent have been able 
to come to an understanding as to the best method of 
settling their dispute. The landlords are willing to sell— 
if they can get a good price; the tenants are willing to 
buy—if they can get the land cheap. But the conference 
has only made it clearer than ever that the ‘ good price’ 
is too high for the tenants. The two ends do not meet, 
and the parties agree to ask the British taxpayer to 
supply the difference. It may well be worth while to 
pay a considerable sum in order to settle the tenure 
question. But whether any government will dare to lay 
this additional burden on the nation is another matter. 

Mr Wyndham has,declared his intention of introducing 
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another measure next session dealing with Irish land, 
which is to be ‘the Bill of the session’; and, in view of 
his declaration at Dover on 31st October last year, that 
‘the end is coming very soon, the end is coming next 
year, much curiosity has been felt as to its provisions. 
This declaration, however, was probably but an expression 
of what Mr Morley would call ‘the mood of expectation,’ 
for Mr Wyndham has not only intimated in the House of 
Commons that he will not countenance a cut-and-dried 
compulsory solution, but he has also reiterated his 
previous statement that the réle of the government is 
to play the part of an honest broker between the land- 
lords, the tenants, and the taxpayers; and that the Bill 
is to be modelled upon last year’s Bill, embodying such 
modifications and alterations as would have been most 
readily accepted if that Bill had reached the committee 
stage. Hence it may be desirable to consider the pro- 
visions of the Bill introduced last March, and to examine 
some of its limitations. 

The fundamental principle of the Bill was to apply 
the purchase methods of the Congested Districts Board 
to the whole of Ireland. The Land Commission was 
authorised to buy the whole or any portion of an estate 
and resell the farms to the tenants, provided (1) that the 
Land Commission and the landlord can agree upon the 
price ; (2) that three quarters of the tenants express their 
willingness to buy from the Land Commission; and (3) 
that the latter body are of opinion that the resale can be 
effected without loss (except in special cases), having 
regard to the price the landlord receives. The landlord 
was to be paid in cash and the tenant was to pay an 
annuity of 3/. 15s. for every 100/. advanced. 

It will be noticed that no sale could take place unless 
at least three quarters of the tenants expressed their 
willingness to purchase their holdings from the Land 
Commission; but this willingness, of course, would 
depend upon the price they would have to pay; and 
the Bill contained no information upon this point. 
Tenants certainly will not agree to purchase without 
knowing the price which they may be called upon to 
pay; and, if the Land Commission had to inspect each 
farm and negotiate with each tenant separately, it would 
hardly conduce to the main object of the measure, viz. 
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facilitating the process of land purchase. Possibly it was 
intended that each tenant should be invited to give the 
same number of years’ purchase of his rent as the Land 
Commission gave of the total rental. In any case this 
difficulty would arise—how is the landlord to be induced 
to sell so long as the tenants continue to refuse to 
purchase if their annuity exceeds 80 per cent. of their 
present rent? If a tenant whose present rent is 1001. is, 
as the Nationalists demand, to pay only 80/. as a purchase 
annuity, then, under the system of repayment provided 
by last year’s Bill (an annuity of 3/. 15s. per 1001. advanced, 
payable for fifty-eight years), he would be giving only 
21} years’ purchase, which would not be sufficient to 
induce most landlords to sell. 

This plan of empowering the Land Commission to buy 
from the landlord and resell to the tenant—the main 
feature of the Bill introduced last year—was certainly 
a great advance upon the existing system, and will 
probably form the main feature of this year's Bill. To 
make this plan work on an extensive scale, it would seem 
highly desirable, for the reason adduced above, to devise 
some scheme which would release the Land Commission, 
in most cases, from the necessity of bargaining with the 
landlord and with each tenant. In order to effect this, 
the Land Commission might be empowered to offer the 
owners of normal estates a uniform price sufficiently 
generous to induce the majority of them to sell, provided 
that under this scheme the Land Commission could, 
without loss, resell to the tenant on terms sufficiently 
generous to induce, at any rate, three quarters of them 
to buy. Thus the Land Commission might be empowered 
-to offer a landlord, willing to sell, twenty-five years’ 
purchase of his rental, and to offer the tenants their 
farms, subject to a terminable annuity equal to 80 per 
cent. of their present rents. This could be done by 
reducing the rate upon which the tenant’s annuity is 
calculated to 34 per cent., and extending the period of 
repayment ; but in order to prevent the latter from being 
absurdly prolonged it would be necessary to lower the 
rate of interest charged. 

Under the Act of 1885 the landlords were paid in 
cash, advanced out of the Local Loans funds. Interest 
was charged at 3} per cent., and the total debt was ex- 
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tinguished by an annuity of 4 per cent., payable for forty- 
nine years. Under the Act of 1891 advances were made 
in guaranteed land-stock which bore interest at 2? per 
cent. The tenant, as under the previous Act, paid 4 per 
cent., } per cent. of which, under the name of ‘county per- 
centage, was devoted to certain special purposes. Accord- 
ing to Treasury calculations, the remaining 33? per cent, 
would, in forty-nine years, pay off the original advance 
with interest. Under the Act of 1896 the ‘county percent- 
age’ was added to the sinking fund, which had the effect of 
reducing the period of repayment by between six and 
seven years. Under the Bill introduced last year the 
landlords were to be paid in cash advanced out of the 
Local Loans funds. The tenants were to pay an annuity 
fixed at the rate of 3? per cent. upon the advance, interest 
being charged at the rate of 3} per cent; and the Treasury 
calculated that this annuity would extinguish the debt in 
fifty-eight years.* 

There seems no reason why the tenant should be charged 
34 per cent. interest. Of course, this may be necessary if 
advances are to be made from the Local Loans funds, as 
the money would then be provided by the issue of Local 
Loans stocks, which carries a dividend of 3 per cent. ; but 
there is no reason why the government should not pro- 
vide money at a lower rate upon the security of Irish 
land. The security is good. Mr Wyndham has borne 
eloquent testimony to the wonderful punctuality with 
which the purchase annuities have been paid; until the 
financial derangement of three years ago, guaranteed 
land-stock, bearing 2? per cent. interest, commanded a 
very considerable premium ; whilst at present the govern- 
ment pay only 24 per cent. upon the deposits in the Post- 
office Savings Banks. If the interest charged were 
reduced, the landlord could be given twenty-five years’ 
purchase, and the. tenant could be charged an annuity of 
only 80 per cent. of his present rent without any loss to 
the State. Foran annuity of 80/. (being 3} per cent. upon 
2500/., i.c. the sum produced by twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase of a rent of 100/.) would extinguish the entire debt 
in seventy-two years, if the rate of interest were reduced 
to 23 per cent., and in sixty-one and a half years if the 





* See Parliamentary Papers, 1902, Commons Papers, No. 186, 
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rate of interest were reduced to 24 percent. These periods 
for repayment, though long, are less than the period for 
which those tenants pay who accept the system of 
decennial reductions introduced by the Act of 1896. 

One thing is quite clear. In order to make the plan 
of purchase by the Land Commission, and of resale to 
the tenant, workable, the tenant must be informed, at 
an early stage of the proceedings, at what rate he is to 
purchase; and, in order to make this provision really 
facilitate land purchase, it would seem desirable to adopt 
some general scale, such as the one suggested above, 
though not necessarily such a rigid one, so as to avoid 
the necessity of driving a bargain with each landlord and 
each tenant. 

Section 4 of last year’s Bill contained three excellent 
provisions which deserve examination. It proposed to em- 
power the Commission, before reselling to the tenants, to 
take any measures and to execute any works they deemed 
expedient for the benefit or improvement of the holdings ; 
and, under the Bill, untenanted land might be bought for 
the purpose of facilitating the resale or redistribution of 
farms. The cost of these works was to be added to the 
purchase money repayable by the tenant. Similar powers 
were conferred long ago upon the Congested Districts 
Board, and have worked admirably., The object of this 
clause was, of course, to facilitate the enlargement of 
small farms, and to do away with the necessity of stereo- 
typing such existing holdings as may be undesirable. 

In the second place, the Commission was to be autho- 
rised to transfer any land to trustees to hold for the 
benefit of purchasers, for the purpose of pasturage, tur- 
bary, or allotments, or the preservation of woods and 
plantations. This treatment of pasturage suggests an 
interesting reversion, though with a difference, to the 
ancient system of village grazing-lands ; and would prob- 
ably facilitate the settlement of turbary rights, which 
has so far proved one of the most irritating problems 
with which the Land Commission have had to deal. The 
deforestation of Ireland is a matter of national import- 
ance; and purchasers so far have shown an undue ten- 
dency to cut down trees without atoning for the damage 
by following the precept of the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

The value of the clause might be usefully increased 
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by vesting minerals and sporting-rights in the county 
council or rural district council. In some cases sporting- 
rights have been kept by the vendor, but they are gener- 
ally conveyed to the tenant purchaser. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the fact that shooting over ten acres, or even 
over a hundred, is worthless; and it would be difficult 
for any outsider to rent the shooting-rights direct from 
the farmers. The fact that he would have to deal directly 
with perhaps a hundred proprietors individually would 
make it impossible for him to do so. The council 
could apply the shooting-rents in abatement of the taxes 
payable by each tenant purchaser, and could keep the 
accounts in such a way that each peasant proprietor 
might know the amount by which he was individually 
the better for the shooting being let. It is only in this 
way that his hearty co-operation could be enlisted; and, 
unless this were done, the chance of a substantial rent 
would be small. Fishing-rights might, where possible, 
be treated in the same way; but many of the great salmon 
fisheries have been already divorced from territorial 
possession. 

The third provision of section 4, to which reference 
has been made, was intended to enable the landlord to 
buy back from the Commission his demesne lands, ete. 
For this purpose he could obtain an advance from the 
Commission up to the value of 10,000/., which was to be 
repaid exactly as an advance toa tenant purchaser. This 
provision was a very ingenious and altogether admirable 
way of solving the old problem of providing landlords 
with loans on easy terms. It would aid landlords to keep 
their demesnes even after they have sold their tenanted 
land; and it would be a great pity if any landlord who, 
like the Duke of Devonshire at Lismore, Lord Roden at 
Dundalk, or Captain Vesey at Lucan, is now practically 
maintaining a public park at his own expense, were to be 
deterred from doing so. 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of sales has been 
the difficulty of proving title; but under last year’s Bill 
this was to be considerably lessened by section 8, which 
provided that, when a person satisfied the Commission that 
he had, by himself or by his agent or a receiver, been for 
not less than six years in receipt of the rents or profits 
of any land, the Land Commission might treat him as 
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having a presumptive right to sell. All claims, except 
those of the tenants, and those arising in respect of public 
rights, were transferred from the land to the purchase 
money ; and therefore the vendor's title would have to be 
fully investigated when the purchase money is being 
allocated. The real effect of section 8 was to effect a 
bifurcation in the transaction which would give an advan- 
tage somewhat analogous to that which is gained by a 
railway which doubles its lines. The actual estate, the 
land, would accordingly go on along one line, to be 
readjusted and sold by the Land Commission as cheaply 
and as quickly as possible; and the purchase money would 
go on along another line in order to be distributed among 
those who could establish claims to it. The expense of 
this part of the process would still, however, fall on the 
vendor; and this is often prohibitive. It is desirable 
to reduce this difficulty. The Bill, it is true, contained 
several provisions calculated to save the vendor expen- 
diture of time and money in clearing title, such as the 
abolition of registration fees and stamp-duty—which 
would alone save 10s. per 1001. of purchase money—and 
an improvement in the methods of apportioning and 
charging quit and crown rents; but further advances 
in this direction might well be made. The matter is 
technical, and one example must suffice, viz. the way in 
which reversions on estates tail and base fees have been 
exploited by the Treasury as an Irish gold mine. This 
grievance has been well explained by a leading member 
of the Irish Bar, Mr A. W. Samuels, K.C., in a letter to 
the ‘Irish Times’ (April 14, 1902). 


‘Under ancient patents, chiefly granted by the Plantagenet 
and Tudor kings, there are rights of ultimate reversion in the 
Crown on failure of the heirs of the body of the original 
grantees. It may be safely said that not one of the rever- 
sions would, in the open market, be worth a groat. Some of 
these grants were made in the reign of Edward IV, some in 
the reign of Henry VIII. It would be absolutely impossible 
to prove failure of heirs after the lapse of three centuries ; 
and yet, as a matter of actual practice, the Treasury exacts, 
as the lowest price for the redemption of these, humanly 
speaking, impossible claims, 1 per cent. on the purchase 
money. These cases occur over and over again; and owners 
of estates have had to pay in one case sums, I believe, of over 
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10001., and in numerous cases hundreds of pounds, to the 
Treasury before they can sell to their tenants.’ 


The redemption price of these reversions might well 
be left to the discretion of the Land Commissioners. 
Surely in their hands the rights of the Crown and its 
subjects would be safe. 

Considerations of space forbid an examination of 
several other important points; but reference must be 
made to the 36th section of the Bill, which has given 
rise to considerable criticism, mostly unfavourable. This 
section proposes that, where either party applies to have 
a judicial rent revised, the other party may apply to the 
Land Commissioners to state the terms and conditions 
on which an agreement for sale can properly be made. 
This practically asks the Land Commission to fix a fair 
price. If the applicant for sale declines to pay or accept 
the price, then the rent is revised. If he agrees to accept 
that price, and the applicant for a fair rent refuses to 
purchase, then the old rent stands for a further period 
of fifteen years. 

It has been pointed out that, as the landlord seldom 
or never applies to have a judicial rent revised, this 
change simply means that when the time comes for a 
judicial rent to be revised, the landlord will always ask the 
Land Commission to fix the price of the farm. If this 
price is low, the landlord can refuse it, and he will be no 
worse off than at present; the only penalty is that a fair 
rent will be fixed. If the price, however, is high, and the 
tenant consequently refuses to buy, he loses the right to 
a periodical revision which he at present enjoys. Not- 
withstanding this fact, it seems mistaken policy for the 
tenants’ advocates to cavil at this provision as the aboli- 
tion of the ‘Tenants’ Charter. It is indeed the thin 
edge of compulsory purchase; and the introduction of 
the principle would well compensate for the infringement 
it makes upon the right at present enjoyed to a periodical 
revision of rents. It should be remembered that the 
vehement protests made by tenants against compulsion 
being applied to make them buy, is not likely to encourage 
the ‘predominant partner’ to apply compulsion to the land- 
lords to make them sell. Landlords, moreover, are not 
likely to be very desirous of utilising this section, for it 
would involve selling an estate piecemeal—an expensive 
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procedure, and one which would interfere with the com- 
pactness of an estate. It must further be remembered 
that the price would be fixed by the same tribunal that 
fixes fair rents, a tribunal which has heavily reduced 
rents. The principle the Land Commissioners would 
almost certainly adopt would be to determine a definite 
number of years’ purchase of what they consider to be a 
fair rent; and the price would thus vary according as 
the judicial rent was likely to be reduced or not. If the 
main clause of last year’s Bill be amended in the direc- 
tion that has been indicated, it would certainly be desir- 
able in the interest, not of landlord or tenant only, but 
of Ireland generally, that clause 36 should be extended, 
so as to prevent any tenant who declines to purchase 
at a fair rate, from having a fair rent fixed for, at any 
rate, a third statutory term. 


Whatever may be the means adopted of ending the 
present intolerable system of dual ownership, whether it 
be a wise extension of Mr Wyndham’s Bill of last year, 
or an application of compulsion, the mere creation of a 
peasant proprietary will not settle the land question. 
In view of the peculiar course of Irish history, and the 
peculiar nature of Irish land legislation, it is not to be 
wondered at that, while agricultural experts may lecture 
upon the importance of improved methods of cultivation 
or a better system of practical education, and while 
economists may demonstrate the urgent necessity of 
improved means of transport, a better organisation of 
rural credit, and a host of other reforms calculated to 
stimulate industrial activities, the mind of the people 
should still be concentrated upon the land problem as 
the sole question worthy of their concern. Yet, while 
this view is not unnatural, it is unsound; and, while no 
doubt the rent question is the most important Irish ques- 
tion, it is well to emphasise the fact that, though the 
creation of a peasant proprietary will indeed settle the 
question of tenure, it will leave half the problems of rural 
life—problems common to all parts of the United Kingdom 
—still unsolved, will perhaps intensify some difficulties, 
for instance that of the labourers, and will bring in its 
train special problems of its own. The solution of the 
tenure question will, however, exercise an all-important 
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effect upon the other problems of rural life, for it will lift 
them out of the slough of political despond, and restore 
them to their proper position amongst economic ques- 
tions, and thus give free play to the working of the 
new Department and the other agencies of progress 
which are, under the present state of affairs, hindered 
from achieving a full measure of success. 

The settlement of the tenure problem and the cessa- 
tion of the land-war will, moreover, exercise a very great 
influence upon Irish politics. The extreme men upon 
both sides say that the abolition of landlordism will 
remove the last barrier to Home Rule. The landlords, 
however, on the one hand, overrate the influence of 
landlordism ; and they forget that the chief Irish obstacle 
to Home Rule is not the landed interest, but the com- 
mercial interest. ‘It is the voice of trade, it is the voice 
of commerce, it is the voice of capital.’ The Nationalists, 
on the other hand, forget that the steadiness with which 
the Home Rule agitation has been maintained for over 
twenty years—a sustained effort almost without parallel 
in Irish history—is due largely to the adventitious 
strength gained by linking the demand for land reform 
with the demand for an Irish Parliament. It will not 
be easy to find another material grievance of which, 
to use Fintan Lalor’s expression, the people will feel the 
heat as well as see the light, and which will draw the 
sentimental grievance as an engine does a train. 

At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the cessation of the land-war will neces- 
sarily put an end to the demand for constitutional 
change. A cause for which so many and such great 
sacrifices were made, as have been made for Home 
Rule, is not lightly abandoned. The settlement of the 
land question will not kill the desire for Home Rule, 
but it will tend to diminish the anti-English feeling, 
and it may exercise a good influence upon the barren 
nature of Irish politics. The anti-English feeling fostered 
by the land-war has been the chief factor in converting 
the Imperial movement that Home Rule was in Butt’s 
day into the anti-Imperial and anti-English movement 
which it is now. This anti-English feeling is not of the 
essence of Home Rule. Mr Redmond himself admitted 
this fact nearly eight years ago at Cambridge when he 
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declared, ‘ It [the Home Rule movement] was a demand for 
a federal union, one of the essential constituents of which 
was the preservation of the unity and integrity of the 
Empire.’ No doubt it was the knowledge of the intimate 
connexion between the agrarian agitation and the anti- 
Imperial feeling in Ireland that led such an astute ob- 
server as the late Sir William Gregory to declare (Auto- 
biography, p. 359) that, once the majority of tenants had 
become landowners, Home Rule might safely be given, if 
indeed it were still desired. 

The barren nature of Irish politics is not to be 
accounted for, as Professor Goldwin Smith and other 
followers of Mommsen would have us believe, by declaring 
that the Celt is politically incapable; the reason is to 
be found in the course of Irish history and in the present 
position of the Nationalist party. Until Catholic emanci- 
pation, the majority of Irishmen had no field for political 
movement except conspiracy, and since then they have 
had little field for anything but agitation. Their leaders 
have never been sobered by the responsibility of official 
position ; and so a blend of orator and guerilla, and not 
a statesman, has been the ideal. Irish parliamentarians 
are shut out, by the attitude of isolation which they have 
adopted at Westminster, from all responsible and con- 
structive work; consequently it is no wonder that their 
energy produces nothing, and that their brilliance, if 
it occasionally dazzles, never illuminates. The Land 
League abandoned the essentially constructive nature 
of Butt’s policy; Parnell, like Cromwell, believed that 
things must first get worse before they could become 
better. His successors can point to the surrender of 
the Liberal party for his justification; but a destructive 
policy may be persisted in too long, even from the 
Nationalist stand-point. Parnell died before the time for 
change came; had he lived he would before this have 
adopted a constructive policy, if, indeed, he was a great 
man, as his followers claim, and not merely a great 
party-leader. Be this as it may, the time has now come 
when the welfare of the country calls for something 
more than mere obstruction and negation ; what Ireland 
needs to-day is another Isaac Butt to inspire both the 
Irish local councils and the Irish parliamentary party 
with a statesmanlike and constructive policy. 
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Lord Rosebery said at Edinburgh, on the 3rd of 
November last, that the Local Government Act of 1898 
had fundamentally changed the whole condition and 
character of the Irish question ; and he seemed to think 
that in the development of some higher local bodies from 
the local councils lay the solution of the Irish question. 
Taken, however, in conjunction with his declaration that 
he would not grant ‘anything making for an independent 
legislature,’ this statement is somewhat incomprehensible. 
The grant of local government was itself a step towards 
an independent legislature ; and any further step in that 
direction would at present only encourage a barren poli- 
tical agitation. Ultimately, perhaps, some form of federal 
or largely extended provincial government may have to 
be introduced in these islands, in conjunction with a great 
scheme of Imperial federation; but it is generally admitted 
that the time for introducing such an experiment is not 
yet in sight; and, if it were, the lack of true political 
thought, so noticeable at present amongst all classes in 
Ireland, would be sufficient reason for postponing it. 

The establishment of local administrative bodies has, 
however, undoubtedly affected the situation. It has 
provided the means for political development within 
certain limits, and it has at the same time provided 
means for gauging that development. There can be no 
doubt that the political education of Ireland has advanced 
during the last dozen years. When the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board was called into existence in 1891, it was 
found necessary to rely on persons nominated by the 
government. When the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction was created eight years later, it 
was found possible, owing, in a considerable degree, to 
the moral and social effect of the new movement, to rely 
largely on the advice and assistance of persons selected 
by the people themselves. The government, instead of 
supplying the necessary wisdom, asked the people con- 
cerned to furnish it; and the result has justified the 
experiment. The second report of the Department states 
that 


‘The experience gained by the local authorities since the Act 
first came into force has enabled them, notwithstanding the 
increase of the work, to discharge these new administrative 
duties with much greater smoothness and efficiency. When 
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all things are taken into account, and the very technical and 
difficult nature of much of this work is borne in mind, the 
Department feel bound to record their sense of the adminis- 
trative capacity and progressive spirit these local self-govern- 
ing bodies have shown generally in connection with this Act.’ 


The settlement of the land question would, we 
believe, affect the political situation by exercising a 
beneficial influence both on the policy of the Irish party 
and upon the working of local government in Ireland, 
and so fit the Irish people, when the time comes, to take 
their proper place in a federated Empire. It may do more 
than pave the way for the development of economic and 
political thought; it may help in the solution of the 
third and most difficult problem of Irish administration 
—the human problem. There is a fine saying of Frederick 
Lucas in his pre-repeal days, that, whilst Ireland should 
not be given repeal, it should be governed in the spirit 
of repeal. The softening of anti-English animosities 
which should follow upon a cessation of the land-war 
will fit the Irish to appreciate good government, and will 
fit the English to administer it—to the advantage of 
both nations. 

Matthew Arnold long ago observed, in his ‘Irish 
Essays, that in order to attach Ireland solidly to England 


‘English people have not only to do something different from 
what they have done hitherto, they have also to be something 
different from what they have been hitherto. As a whole, 
as a community, they have to acquire a larger and sweeter 
temper, a larger and more lucid mind . . . our safety depends 
on our accomplishing it; to be something different much 
more, even, than to do something different.’ 


This seems now to be in a fair way of accomplishment. 
Mr Wyndham has given abundant evidence of his ability 
to see into as well as round Irish problems ; Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell is an Irishman, and has shown that he 
possesses that great requisite for Irish administration, 
an understanding mind; and the Lord Lieutenant made 
it evident that he was fully conscious of the true path of 
development for Ireland, when he declared, 


‘There are some people in this world who seem to believe 
that the only way in which a great Empire can be successfully 
maintained is by suppressing the various distinct elements of 
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its coniponent parts; in fact, by running it as a huge regi- 
ment in which each nation is to lose its individuality and to 
be brought under a common system of discipline and drill. 
Well, that is not the view which I personally hold. In my 
opinion we are much more likely to break up an Empire than 
to maintain it by any such attempt. Lasting strength and 
lasting loyalty are not to be secured by any attempt to force 
into one system or to remould into one type those special 
characteristics which are the outcome of a nation’s history 
and of her religious and social conditions, but rather by a full 
recognition of the fact that these very characteristics form 
an essential part of a nation’s life, and that under wise 
guidance and under sympathetic treatment they will enable 
her to provide her own contribution and to play her own 
special part in the life of the Empire to which she belongs.’ 
(‘ Freeman’s Journal,’ November 21, 1902.) 


This is surely one of the most remarkable and, we 
think, salutary utterances that has fallen in recent times 
from an Irish Viceroy. One of the most salient facts 
about modern Ireland is the extent to which the ideals 
and conceptions summed up in the phrase ‘An Irish 
Ireland’ have ousted the purely political ideal of ‘ Ireland 
for the Irish’ in the minds of the rising generation. It 
is a movement in which, with some features that are 
extravagant and foolish, there is also much that can be 
unreservedly praised and encouraged ; and anything that 
will make it clear to Irishmen that the connexion with 
the Empire does not mean the stamping out of their 
national individuality, but, on the contrary, the full 
development of whatever is worthy and admirable in it, 
ought to go a long way towards weaning the minds of 
Irishmen from the barren negations of separatist politics 
in the present eventful epoch of Irish history. 
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Art. IL—SOUTH AMERICAN ANIMALS AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. 


1. Notas sobre questiones de Geologia y Paleontologia 
Argentinas. By F. Ameghino. Bol. Inst. Geografico 
Argentino. Vol. xvu. 1896. 

2. Geology and Paleontology of Argentina. By the same. 
Geological Magazine. Decade 4. Vol.1v. 1897. 

3. El Mamifero misterioso de la Patagonia (Neomylodon 
lista). By the same. Buenos Aires: La Pyramide, 
1899. 

4, On some remains of Neomylodon listai. By E. Lénn- 
berg. Svenska Exped. Magellansland. Vol. u. Stock- 
holm, 1899. 

5. On a portion of mammalian skin, named Neomylodon 
listai, from ... Patagonia. By F. P. Moreno. Proc. 
Zool. Soc. : London, 1899. 

6. El Mamifero misterioso de la Patagonia (Grypotherium 
domesticum). By R. Hauthal, 8. Roth, and R, Lehmann- 
Nitsche. Rev. Mus. de la Plata. Vol. 1x. La Plata, 
1899. 

7. On some remains of Grypotherium (Neomylodon) listat. 
By A. S. Woodward. Proc. Zool. Soc.: London, 1900. 

8. Qn some Extinct Reptiles from Patagonia. By the same. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. : London, 1901. 

9. Die Gleichzeitigkeit der sudpatagonischen Héhlenbe- 
wohner mit dem Grypotherium...der argentinischen 
Héhlenfauna. By R. Lehmann-Nitsche. Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie. Vol. xxvu. Brunswick, 1902. 

10. The Great Mountains and Forests of South America. 
By Paul Fountain. London: Longmans, 1902. 

ll. Through the Heart of Patagonia. By H. H. Prichard. 
London: Heinemann, 1902. 


WHEN naturalists and men of science abandoned the 
idea of separate creations in favour of evolution in some 
form or other, it at once became manifest that the more 
immediate ancestors of the animals and plants inhabiting 
the different countries of the globe—in other words the 
faunas and floras of such countries—were not ‘dumped 
down’ in their present habitats in a kind of haphazard 
fashion. On the contrary, they must either have reached 
their present homes from other lands, or they must be 
the more or less modified descendants of the earlier 
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inhabitants of the same countries. Consequently a number 
of problems in regard to the permanence or instability 
of the present terrestrial and marine areas of the globe, 
the former connexion of continents and islands now more 
or less widely sundered, the severance of continents now 
connected with one another, and the routes by which the 
animals and plants of the various continents and islands 
reached their present homes, were at once opened up for 
the consideration of naturalists. Many of these problems, 
which at one time appeared almost hopeless, have been 
more or less satisfactorily solved; and the science of 
‘distribution’ has now attained a definite and recognised 
position, and forms a kind of connecting link between 
biology—or natural history in its "widest sense—on the 
one hand and geography on the other. Other problems 
of the same nature are, however, still undecided ; and it 
has constantly to be borne in mind that, when an apparently 
plausible theory has been generally accepted, it is always 
liable to be overthrown by some new and unexpected 
disclosure. A striking instance is afforded by the recent 
discovery, in the Fayum district of Egypt, of an extinct 
vertebrate fauna which has, even in its present imperfectly 
described condition, served to upset all our conceptions 
of the relationships and origin of the faunas of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and has thrown unexpected light on the 
origin of the elephants of whose ancestors Africa appears 
to have been the home. 

Among the countries whose ancient and modern 
faunas present some of the most interesting, and, at the 
same time, some of the most perplexing problems in 
regard to their origin and relationships, none occupies 4 
more remarkable position than South America. And 
although these problems are far from being satisfactorily 
solved at present, it may be confidently stated that, had 
naturalists restricted their attention to the existing 
animal inhabitants of that vast continent, they would 
have been hopelessly at sea with regard to their origin 
and relationships. Before discussing their extinct fore- 
runners it will, however, simplify matters to take a rapid 
glance at the present fauna of South and Central America, 
which, from a zoological standpoint, may be regarded as 
one area. In this survey, attention will be concentrated 
almost exclusively on the mammals, since it is this group 
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which affords, on the whole, the safest guide in un- 
ravelling the tangled web of distribution, more especi- 
ally as the great majority of vertebrate fossils from the 
later deposits are mammalian. 

The traveller who wanders for the first time in the 
teeming tropical forests of Brazil or the QGuianas, or 
traverses the open pampas of Argentina or the barren 
wastes of Patagonia, will not fail to be struck at once 
with the great difference between their faunas and floras 
and those of all other parts of the world, even including 
North America. With regard to the latter country it 
should, however, be mentioned that there is no barrier 
at the present day, either as regards climate or means 
of communication, between Central and South America 
on the one hand, and Mexico and the warmer parts of 
Texas and Arizona on the other. Consequently the 
explorer must not be surprised if he find, as he will, a 
certain number of animals and plants properly character- 
istic of South America in the countries connecting it with 
the cooler parts of North America. In this place it may 
be mentioned that the reader will find an excellent ac- 
count of the physical features of South America, together 
with notes on many of its characteristic animals, in the 
work standing tenth in our list. Mr Fountain is an 
observant and entertaining writer; and, although some 
of the animals to which he alludes are not identified as 
definitely as might be desired, he has added considerably 
to our knowledge of the habits of others, and has been 
able to correct certain misconceptions with regard to the 
same. His book is one of the most interesting accounts 
of South American exploration and natural history that 
has been published for many years. 

So far as temperate and arctic North America are 
concerned, the mammalian life resembles to a considerable 
extent that of the northern parts of the Old World. This 
is more markedly the case the farther north we go, 
many of the more northern animals being not even 
specifically distinguishable from their representatives in 
the eastern hemisphere. The American bison, for instance, 
is a near relative of the European bison of the Caucasus 
and Lithuania; the big-horn sheep of the Rockies and 
Alaska have representatives in Kamtchatka and north- 
eastern Siberia; several deer closely allied to the American 
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wapiti wander through the forests of central and north- 
eastern Asia, while the elk and the reindeer of the Old 
World are equally close to their western cousins. Again, 
the brown bear, the wolf, the fox, the arctic fox, the 
glutton, the marten, and many other mammals of Europe 
and northern Asia are either inseparable from, or very 
closely allied to, their American representatives. It is 
true that the musk-ox is now unknown as a wild animal 
in Europe and Asia; but its disappearance from these 
continents is an event of comparatively modern date. It 
is true again that the two hemispheres possess certain 
types of mammals peculiar to each, the prong-buck, the 
pocket-gophers, and the opossums of America being un- 
known in the Old World, as are the dormice of the 
Old World in America. The typically American deer, 
such as the mule-deer and the white-tail, likewise belong 
to a type unknown in Europe and Asia; and to a certain 
degree this is also the case with the raccoons, although 
they have more or less distant cousins in the pandas of 
the eastern Himalayas and north-western China. The 
remark may, indeed, be made that North America has no 
indigenous horses, rhinoceroses, or elephants; but, since 
remains of all these animals occur abundantly in the 
later Tertiary formations of that continent, their absence 
is, so to say, merely a feature of the present day. Speaking 
broadly, it may be said that the mammalian faunas of the 
northern parts of the two hemispheres conform essentially 
to one general type, marked of course by such differences 
as it would be only natural to expect in regions so widely 
sundered. 

On the other hand, when the traveller from the north 
reaches Central and South America he finds himself 
practically in a new world, so far as animals are concerned. 
Objection may perhaps be taken to this statement from 
the fact that humming-birds are met with in compara- 
tively high latitudes in North America; but it must 
always be remembered that birds have much greater 
facilities for spreading themselves widely over the world, 
and that, if certain of the essentially South American 
mammals have managed to travel as far north as Texas, 
it would be only natural to expect that some South 
American birds should have wandered farther into the 
heart of the North American continent. 
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To resume—the traveller from ‘the north will miss in 
Central and South America such forms as bison, goats, 
sheep, deer of the red-deer group, elk, prong-buck, wolves,* 
true foxes, and pocket-gophers. But even this scarcely 
represents the true facts of the case, for North America 
at the present day is comparatively poor in the larger 
types of mammalian life; and, if South America be con- 
trasted in this respect with the Old World, its differences 
will be still more striking. There are, for instance, no 
representatives of the hollow-horned ruminants, inclusive 
of oxen, sheep, goats, and antelopes; and we have no evi- 
dence that any of these ever existed in the country. The 
same is true of giraffes and hippopotami; but, as these 
never existed in North America, their absence can scarcely 
be regarded as a matter for surprise. There are likewise 
no rhinoceroses, horses, or elephants, although repre- 
sentatives of the two latter occurred in South America 
in an earlier epoch of the earth’s history. Many other 
familiar types of animals are likewise wanting; but it 
must suffice to say that the entire family of squirrels, 
as well as many other well-known rodents, are absent, 
as are also almost all the so-called Jnsectivora, such as 
shrews, moles, and hedgehogs, the last being also un- 
known north of the isthmus of Panama. 

Of the living mammals of the South American area, in 
which Central America is included, attention may first of 
all be directed to such as are more or less nearly related 
to forms from other parts of the world, after which the 
absolutely peculiar types may be noticed. Here it may 
be well to mention that not much is to be learnt from 
the occurrence in any area of members of cosmopolitan 
groups like the cat tribe, of which there are several South 
American representatives. The largest of these are the 
jaguar and the puma, of which the former is peculiar to 
the area, while the latter ranges as far north as Canada. 
The maned or red wolf of Brazil and Argentina and 
numerous smaller fox-like species represent the dog tribe, 
but are quite different from the true wolves and foxes of 
other parts of the world. The bush-dog of the Guianas is 





“Curiously enough, a true wolf exists in the Falkland Islands. The 
maned wolf of Brazil is not a true wolf, nor is the animal (Canis magellani- 
cus) called the Cordillera wolf in Mr Prichard’s book. 
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also a characteristic South American type. Altogether 
peculiar are the long-nosed coatis and several allied kinds, 
though they are near relatives of the raccoons of North 
America. The South American skunks have North 
American relatives, but belong to a peculiar generic 
group. The South American Andes are the home of the 
spectacled bear, of the habits of which an excellent ac- 
count will be found in Mr Fountain’s book. This species 
is widely different from the common black and brown 
bears, but possibly allied to the small Malay bear. If this 
presumed relationship be true, it might seem to point 
to an alliance between the South American and Malay 
faunas; and this notion also appears to receive support 
from the occurrence in these two areas, and these only, 
of those primitive hoofed animals known as tapirs, of 
which there is one species in the Malay countries, while 
South and Central America are the home of four distinet 
kinds. Since, however, both bears and tapirs were formerly 
inhabitants of the greater part of the world, save Africa 
and Australasia, no inference can be drawn from either 
as to a connexion between the South American and Malay 
faunas, the living tapirs of these two areas being the iso- 
lated survivors of a once widely spread group. 

Quite peculiar to South America is the group of 
ruminants represented in the wild state by the guanaco, 
which ranges from the highlands of Ecuador and Peru to 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, by the smaller vicuiia 
of the Peruvian Andes, and (in a domesticated condition) 
by the well-known alpaca and llama. These long-limbed 
and long-necked animals—objectionable on account of 
their unpleasant habit of spitting at intruders—are, how- 
ever, nearly related to the camels of the Old World, with 
which they are connected by a number of extinct forms 
found in the Tertiary deposits of North America. Mr 
Fountain has much to say on the habits of the guanaco, 
while Mr Prichard, in the work quoted last in our list, 
gives a good description of guanaco-hunting. 

The deer of South America are, moreover, quite un- 
like those of the eastern hemisphere, although nearly 
related to the white-tail and the mule-deer of North 
America. None of them, for instance, have antlers at all 
like those of Old-World deer, these appendages always 
lacking the brow-tine of the latter, and branching in 4 
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characteristic forked manner, when they are not in the 
form of single spikes, as in the tiny little pudu-deer of 
the Chilian Andes, and the somewhat larger brockets. 
Still larger are the guemals of the Andes and Pata- 
gonia, both kinds of which are heavily-built deer of 
medium size, with stiff, speckled coats of yellow and 
black, and simply-forked antlers. In the pampas-deer of 
Argentina and the much larger swamp-deer of Brazil the 
antlers of the stags have at least three tines, and the hair 
on the withers is reversed so as to be directed forwards. 

Pecearies, which represent the pig tribe in South 
America, and extend as far north as Texas, are likewise 
a peculiar and characteristic group, although they have 
many extinct relatives in the Tertiary formations of the 
United States. Peccaries differ markedly from the 
swine of the Old World by the conformation of their 
tusks, as well as by the gland on the back from which 
they derive their scientific name Dicotyles. It may be 
incidentally mentioned here that the two species of 
peccary are generally described as having widely different 
habits, the one being gregarious and ferocious, and the 
other more or less solitary and harmless. According to 
Mr Fountain this notion is incorrect, both kinds going 
about in large herds, and being equally dangerous. 

Although, as previously mentioned, opossums (which 
must not be confounded with the animals wrongly so 
called in Australia) are met with in North America, they 
attain a more striking development in the southern half 
of the American continent, where a number of small forms, 
quite unlike those of North America, occur. Very char- 
acteristic, too, are the prehensile-tailed tree-porcupines, 
which, Mr Fountain tells us, can be recognised from afar 
by their fetid smell. Their nearest relative is the Canadian 
porcupine. Opossums are now unknown elsewhere than 
in America, but their fossilised remains occur in the 
Tertiary formations of Europe as well as in those of the 
United States. 

Turning to the animals which have no very near 
relatives, either living or extinct, in any other parts of 
the world, save those which have succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into the adjacent parts of North America, 
mention may first be made of the South American mon- 
keys, as typified by the spider-monkeys, and, secondly, 
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their smaller relatives the pretty little marmosets, which 
form such interesting but unfortunately short-lived pets, 
Each of these groups represents a family by itself, all 
the South American monkeys being distinguished from 
their namesakes of the Old World by their broad and 
widely separated nostrils and the number of their teeth, 
as well as by their generally prehensile tails. A large and 
varied family of bats, the vampires, all of which are 
characterised by the presence of large expansions of skin 
on the nose, frequently assuming a lance-like shape, are 
also absolutely peculiar to the South American area. 
Essentially characteristic of this continent are various 
rodents, such as pacas, chinchillas, coypus, viscachas, 
cavies, and maras, all of which belong to types un- 
known elsewhere, although some of them are more or 
less nearly related to certain African members of the 
group. Perhaps the most noticeable of all is the car- 
pincho or capibara, a sub-aquatic species, which is the 
largest member of its order. In addition to these there 
are many peculiar mice and rats, whose nearest relatives 
in Europe are the hamsters; these, however, belong pro- 
perly to the first group of animals, although they are 
more conveniently mentioned in this place. Among them 
is the curious fish-eating rat of the Peruvian Andes. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of all the living mam- 
mals of South and Central America are the so-called 
‘edentates,’ a group which, if certain Old-World forms 
often classed with them be excluded, is now confined 
to the area under consideration, excepting that a few 
of its members have wandered into the warmer parts of 
North America. Much the same is true of this group in 
earlier epochs of the earth’s history, so far as forms 
allied to the existing types are concerned, although a 
remarkable exception apparently occurs in Madagascar; 
and some of the South American forms once ranged 
much farther north in the United States than is the case 
with any members of the group at the present day.* In 
formations belonging to a much earlier epoch there 
occur, however, in North America remains of an extinct 
group—the ganodonts—which there is good reason for 





* It has been stated that fossil armadilloes occur in Europe, but the 
determination is more than doubtful. 
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regarding as the ancestors of the edentates of to-day. 
Properly speaking, the name Edentata means animals 
entirely devoid of teeth, a condition found in the ant- 
eaters alone among the living members of the group. All 
are, however, characterised by the absence of front or 
incisor teeth, so that if we take the name as indicative of 
animals poor in teeth it will apply to all the modern 
forms. On the other hand, certain extinct armadilloes 
possessed a full set of teeth; so that, when fossil forms 
are included, the name becomes absolutely incorrect. 

In popular usage the term ‘ant-eater’ is applied to 
several animals belonging to widely sundered groups. The 
true or typical ant-eaters are, however, an exclusively 
South American group, characterised by their toothless 
jaws and their habit of walking only on the outer or upper 
surface of their forefeet, the toes of which are armed 
with huge recurved claws. The largest and most familiar 
member of the group is the great ant-eater, a long-haired, 
burrowing creature with a huge flag-like tail, and long, 
almost bird-like muzzle, inhabiting the forest districts of 
tropical America. Much smaller is the tamandua ant- 
eater, which is a short-haired and smooth-tailed animal, 
mainly arboreal in its habits. Smallest of all is the little 
ant-eater, a tiny arboreal creature with beautiful silky 
hair of a golden-red colour. 

If possible, stranger still are the sloths, which are 
likewise confined to the forests of tropical South and 
Central America, where they spend all their time in 
trees, hanging for the most part head-downwards, sus- 
pended by their hook-like claws. Their long coarse hair 
makes them look, when in this position, almost exactly 
like masses of pensile lichen, the resemblance being in- 
creased by the remarkable circumstance that a vegetable 
growth—a kind of alga—is actually developed in the 
hairs themselves, giving a greenish tinge to the back and 
outer sides of the limbs. Mr Fountain, by the way, is 
disposed to doubt the statement of the alga actually 
growing in their hair, but it is nevertheless a fact. His 
description of these animals shows that the name ‘sloth’ 
is a misnomer, since they move so fast among the boughs 
that not even the Indians can keep up with them for any 
distance. 

The third living group of edentates are the mail-clad 
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armadilloes, which are regarded by many people as 
reptiles rather than mammals. Some of these creatures 
have the power of rolling themselves up into a complete 
ball; and all are capable in some degree of this kind of 
action. To enable them to do this the bony carapace or 
shield on the back is provided with a variable number of 
movable transverse bands which may be as few as three 
or as many as sixteen. The largest kind is less than a 
yard in length, exclusive of the long tail. Although 
armadilloes are mainly characteristic of South and Cen- 
tral America, they are not unknown in countries as far 
north as Texas. 

The list of types of mammals peculiar to the South 
American area closes with certain very curious rat-like 
creatures, known, from the farm on which one of them 
was discovered, as selvas. Although externally like rats 
or mice, the selvas are really marsupials, and, excepting 
opossums, are the only living members of that group met 
with out of Australia and the neighbouring islands. 

As we have already said, this article deals mainly 
with the mammals of the South American area, but a 
few words may be added with regard to the birds, among 
which are many peculiar types. Humming-birds have 
been referred to above. In addition to these are gorgeous 
macaws and the short-tailed South American parrots, 
which form a group by themselves. The condors, under 
which title may be included all the so-called American 
vultures, are also very characteristic of the area, although 
some members of the group are North American. The 
carrion-hawks, as represented by the chimango and ca- 
rancho, are exclusively South American, as are also those 
remarkable birds the screamers, of which the chaja, or 
Argentine representative, approximates in size and habits 
to a goose. Quite peculiar to this area is the extra- 
ordinary bird known as the seriema (to be referred to 
later); and so also are the trumpeters and sun-bitterns, 
Not less distinctive are guans and curassows, large black 
game-birds of the size of a turkey. The tinamus, whose 
plaintive whistling so often breaks the dead stillness of 
the open pampas, form an exclusively South American 
group, the members of which present an extraordinary 
resemblance in external appearance to game-birds, but 
are structurally much more nearly related to the ostrich 
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group. Their eggs, which may be green, blue, or purplish 
in colour, are remarkable for the porcelain-like glaze of 
their shells. Passing by a number of smaller birds, such 
as the hoatzin, whose young have claws on their wings 
to aid them in climbing, the gorgeous orange cock-of-the- 
rock, and the white bell-bird, the last on our list is the 
handsome rhea, or American ostrich, whose nearest rela- 
tive is the true ostrich of Africa. .— 

Not less peculiar and characteristic are the South 
American forms of lower vertebrate life; but considera- 
tions of space preclude allusion to more than a very 
few of these. Conspicuous among these are the jacaras 
and caimans, members of the crocodilian order charac- 
terised by the great development of their bony armour. 
The great group of iguana-like lizards is also essentially 
characteristic of tropical America, although their name is 
frequently misapplied to lizards of the Old World, The 
huge boa-constrictor is the type of a group of snakes of 
which the majority are South American, although, curi- 
ously enough, they reappear in far-distant Madagascar. 
The same remarkable discontinuous distribution charac- 
terises a group of side-necked tortoises typified by the 
great greaved tortoise of the Amazons, whose shell 
measures nearly a yard in length. So far, at least, as 
the tortoises are concerned, this distribution need not 
necessarily be regarded as indicative of a specially 
close relation between the South American and Mala- 
gasy faunas, since in former epochs tortoises of this 
group were widely distributed in the northern hemi- 
sphere, their remains occurring in the Eocene forma- 
tions of Europe, India, and northern Africa. They might 
accordingly have reached their present habitats inde- 
pendently from the north. But it is significant that no 
tortoises of this type have hitherto been discovered in 
the strata of North America; and the presumption 
therefore is that they reached Madagascar and South 
America by way of Africa. The same may have been 
the case with snakes of the boa-constrictor group. Very 
characteristic of the South American fauna are the huge 
horned toads—the esquersos of the natives — which, 
properly speaking, are neither toads nor frogs. Of 
fishes it must suffice to mention the gigantic arapaima 
of the Amazons, which grows to a length of twelve feet 
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or more, and the still more remarkable lung-fish of the 
fetid swamps of Brazil and Paraguay. The only near 
relative of the latter is the mud-fish of the west coast 
of Africa. The distribution of these two curious fishes 
may not improbably be accounted for in the same manner 
as that of the aforesaid river-tortoises. 

Although it would be easy to insist in fuller detail on 
the large number of well-known forms of animal life 
unrepresented in the South American fauna, enough has 
been said to demonstrate how unlike is this fauna to that 
of the whole of the rest of the world. In fact, if Austral- 
asia, which has a still more markedly distinct assemblage 
of animals of its own, be put on one side, the fauna of 
the globe may be divided into two groups, the South 
American and that of the rest of the world. 


In the preceding paragraphs it has been shown that, 
while certain elements in the South American fauna, 
such as the cats, tapirs, llamas, and deer, are more or less 
nearly related to types now or formerly inhabiting other 
parts of the world, and more especially North America, 
other elements, as represented by the monkeys, mar- 
mosets, ant-eaters, sloths, armadilloes, and selvas, are alto- 
gether peculiar and unknown in any other part of the 
world, either now or in past epochs. Even if this in- 
formation were all that is available, it might have been 
possible to suggest (as we believe it has been suggested) 
that such of the South American animals as show affinity 
to those of other countries might have immigrated from 
the north, while the absolutely peculiar types were de- 
veloped in the country itself, whence a few of them 
succeeded in penetrating into the countries north of 
southern Mexico. Beyond this suggestion it would, how- 
ever, have been impossible to go. But when, in addition, 
the evidence of the fossil remains, which occur in such 
abundance in parts of Brazil, Argentina, and Patagonia, 
is taken into consideration, a flood of light is thrown on 
the subject ; and the main facts, as regards the origin and 
development of the mammalian fauna of the country, are 
almost as clearly indicated as if there were historical 
records, although there are many puzzling problems in 
connexion with the details. 

Although a large number of fossil remains have been, 
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discovered in the caves of the Minas-Geraes district of 
Brazil,* a much more extensive series occurs in the 
original territories of the Argentine Republic and Pata- 


-gonia; and it is to these that attention will mainly be 


confined in the present article. 

To those unacquainted with the country a few words 
may be acceptable with regard to the Argentine pampas, 
which form one of the most wonderful tracts in the 
world. The word ‘pampa,’ it may be premised, is an 
Indian term for a level extent of grass country, which is 
now almost exclusively used in the plural. The pampas, 
which cover an area of some 200,000 square miles, extend 
southwards from the Rio de la Plata to the Rio Colorado, 
south of Bahia Blanca, and westward about half the dis- 
tance from the sea to the Andes. From the richness of the 
black soil of which they are composed to a great depth, 
the pampas are covered with ordinary grass intermixed 
with tussocks of the well-known taller grass which takes 
its name from them. When broken up by the plough, 


this soil yields luxuriant crops of ‘lucerne or cereals. So 


level is the country that in the dry season it may be 
traversed in all directions by wheeled vehicles, with only 
an occasional difficulty presented by the water-courses, 


which are somewhat deeply cut. That the soil of the 


pampas has been brought down by river-action from the 
Andes is evident; but near the coast there have been 
from time to time incursions of the sea, as is proved 


‘by the occurrence of beds of marine shells specifically 


identical with those to be found in the neighbouring 
ocean. 

Interesting as are the pampas to the geologist as one 
of the finest examples of an alluvial plain in the world, 
they are doubly so to the naturalist on account of the 
number of skeletons and bones of extinct mammals en- 
tombed in the black soil. The great majority of these are 
more or less intimately allied to those now inhabiting 
the country, but some belong to groups which have dis- 
appeared from South America, and even from the world, 
while others are absolutely unique types quite unknown 





* Mr Fountain mentions the occurrence of caves in the Matto Grosso 


‘district of Central Brazil, containing the fossilised remains of gigantic 


guanaco and other animals, which do not appear to have been explored by 
paleontologists, 
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elsewhere. Another feature of the pampean fauna is 
the huge bodily size attained by many of its representa- 
tives, which are indeed giants beside their nearest living 
relations. 

Taking first into consideration those pampean animals 
which do not belong to exclusively South American types, 
reference may be made to the number of remains of 
horses, all belonging to species widely different from 
those now existing. Whether the horses met with in 
South America by the early Spanish conquistadores were 
or were not survivors of these extinct species, it is now 
almost impossible to decide; but it is very difficult to 
understand how horses introduced from Europe could 
have reached this part of the country and run wild by 
the date in question. Skulls and antlers of deer allied to 
the living pampas and marsh deer are also common in 
these deposits, as are likewise remains of large relatives 
of the guanaco and the vicuia. Somewhat curiously, 
fossil tapirs do not appear to have been met with in 
Argentina, although they occur in the Brazilian caves, as 
do the bones and teeth of peccaries. Cats allied to or 
identical with the jaguar and puma have left their re- 
mains in the soil of the pampas; and in addition to these 
occur remains of one of the group of so-called sabre- 
toothed tigers, formerly widely distributed over the globe. 
A fit companion for the tiger was a huge bear, of which 
the British Museum possesses an almost entire skeleton. 
One of the extinct group of elephants known as ‘ masto- 
dons, or those with molar teeth of a simpler structure 
than the true elephants, completes our list of pampean 
animals belonging to groups which have or had a wide 
geographical distribution. 

Turning to the more exclusively South American 
groups of mammals, it has first of all to be mentioned 
that the soil of the pampas is not suited to the preserva- 
tion of remains of the smaller species; and we consequently 
have to repair to the caves of Brazil for evidence of the 
existence, during the period under consideration, of spider- 
monkeys, marmosets, and vampire-bats, all of which were 
represented in the pampean epoch. 

It can scarcely be doubted that true sloths and ant- 
eaters were living at the same time as these fossil spider- 
monkeys, although hitherto their remains appear to have 
























Fic. 1.—INNER SURFACE OF SMALL PORTION OF SKIN OF THE PATAGONIAN GROUND-SLOMH 
SHOWING THE INTERNAL OSSICLES. 
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(From a photograph by Dr. Lénnberg, of Upsala. Natural size.) 








Fic. 2.—Uprer AND LATERAL VIEWS OF PART OF THE TERMINAL TUBE OF THE 
TAIL-SHEATH OF A CLUB-TAILED GLYPTODON. 
(From specimens in the La Plata Museum.) 
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escaped detection. However this may be, there is evidence 
of the existence at this epoch of many representatives of 
a totally extinct group, the ground-sloths, some of which 
were among the most gigantic of all mammals. Perhaps 
the most widely known and, at the same time, the largest 
of these is the megalotherium, of which an entire skeleton 
was brought to Europe long before paleontology had 
become an exact science. The megalothere had a body 
as large as that of an elephant, and measured, inclusive 
of its long tail, about eighteen feet in length, while its 
enormous forepaws were nearly a yard in length, and 
armed with extremely powerful claws. Rearing them- 
selves up on their hindquarters, these unwieldy creatures 
may be pictured as pulling down branches of the trees 
which seem formerly to have clothed the Argentine 
pampas, and grinding up the leayes and twigs with their 
enormous millstone-like teeth. The title of ground-sloths 
is appropriate enough, since these animals were in many 
ways nearly allied to the modern sloths, although of 
strictly terrestrial habits. In many respects, indeed, they 
were intermediate between sloths and ant-eaters, of both 
which they may have been the ancestral stock. Their 
limbs were constructed on the general plan of those of 
the ant-eater; their skulls, on the contrary, although 
relatively longer, came much nearer to those of the 
sloths, Especially is this the case with the species known 
as mylodon, in which the teeth are essentially similar, 
both in number and form, to those of sloths. In the 
megalothere, on the other hand, the teeth were somewhat 
different, having the form of huge quadrangular prisms, 
eight or ten inches in length, capped by a pair of trans- 
verse ridges. 

To mention by name all the various forms of these 
ground-sloths, of which the remains occur in the soil of 
the pampas, would merely weary the reader without any 
compensating advantage. But one of them cannot be 
passed over without special notice. A few years ago there 
was discovered in a cave at Last Hope (Ultima Esperanza) 
Inlet, Patagonia, a large portion of the skin of one of 
these animals, to which it will be convenient to allude 
as the Patagonian ground-sloth. Externally the skin is 
covered with long coarse hair, brownish in colour, and not 
unlike that of living sloths. The inner surface (fig. 1) is 
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studded with a number of irregular nodules of bone, 
called ossicles, looking for all the world like the broken 
almonds on the top of a cake. Somewhat similar nodules, 
but with one surface sculptured, have long been known 
in association with the remains of the mylodon; and it 
was inferred that these served as a coat of armour on the 
outer surface of the skin. To judge from the sculpturing 
of one surface of these ossicles, it is probable that this 
inference is correct; but, however this may have been, 
it is certain that the armour of the Patagonian ground- 
sloth was internal—a somewhat inexplicable arrange- 
ment. 

But more remains to be told about this extraordinary 
animal. Careful exploration of the cave showed that it 
contained a mass of what may best be described as chaff, 
for examination with a lens showed that it consisted of 
fragments of grass which had evidently been cut up with 
a knife or some other instrument of human manufacture. 
Within this accumulation of chaff were discovered several 
damaged skulls of ground-sloths showing evident signs 
of having been chopped and hacked with some kind of 
implement, together with numerous other remains of these 
animals and bones of other species. From this evidence 
it may be regarded as a clearly established fact that the 
Patagonian ground-sloth was a contemporary of man; 
and it has been further inferred—from the accumulation 
of chaff and the improbability of such unwieldy creatures 
entering the cave of their own accord—that the early 
human inhabitants of Patagonia kept ground -sloths 
in a partially domesticated state. Strange cattle, in 
truth! 

Soon after this curious discovery was made, at least 
one expedition was equipped for the purpose of searching 
the wilds of Patagonia in the hope of finding the creature 
still alive. Of one of these expeditions—fitted out and 
financed by Mr Pearson, the proprietor of the ‘Daily 
Express ’—Mr Prichard has given an interesting account 
in his beautifully illustrated work, ‘Through the Heart 
of Patagonia.’ As regards the finding of living examples 
of the ground-sloth, the quest was a failure; but readers 
of the volume will find a mine of information regarding 
a most interesting and little-known country. Among the 
discoveries was a new race of puma. In an appendix 
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is to be found most of the information regarding the 
Patagonian ground-sloth, together with excellent figures 
of its skin. Although Mr Prichard was unsuccessful in 
finding any evidence of the survival of the ground-sloth, 
he thinks it possible that the creature may still linger in 
some of the vast. unexplored tracts on the flanks of the 
Andes. In this connexion reference may be made to a 
remarkable statement by Dr Fritz Miiller (the author of 
‘Fir Darwin’), published in the ‘Zool. Garten’ for 1877 
(pp. 298-302). According to this, about eight years pre- 
viously a huge animal had been seen on the Rio das 
Caveiras, in Paraguay, with a body almost a yard wide, 
the legs of which could not be distinguished. Again, it 
was reported that in 1849 the body of a gigantic creature, 
which had become jammed in trying to get through a 
narrow pass, was seen in Uruguay. Further, a certain 
river—the Pista—in the Cordillera is stated to take its 
name from the footprints of a gigantic animal. Unless 
these circumstantial accounts are pure fables, they seem 
to point to the existence of a ground-sloth within the 
last half-century ; and if it lived till then, or even later, 
there seems no reason why it should not still survive in 
some remote and unexplored tract. 

With the exception of the few forms which entered 
North America during the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
epochs, the ground-sloths were long considered character- 
istic of South America, where they appear to have died 
out within the human period. Monsieur Grandidier has, 
however, recently described the leg-bone of what appears 
to be another member of the same group from the super- 
ficial deposits of Madagascar, under the name of Brady- 
therium madagascariense. Assuming, as seems probable, 
that these gigantic edentates originated in the southern 
hemisphere, the specimen in question, if its affinities be 
rightly determined, affords evidence of a former land-con- 
nexion between Madagascar and South America, and thus 
supports the view that the latter continent was at one 
time joined to Africa. 

Remains of armadilloes, some very largely exceeding 
all their living relatives in size, are found, as might be 
expected, among the fossils of the pampas deposit. More 
remarkable are, however, their gigantic extinct relatives, 
the glyptodons—so called from the vertical flutings on 
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their long teeth—some of which had a shell large enough 
to serve the natives as a hut, with walls of solid bone 
fully an inch in thickness. In all these creatures the shell 
differs from that of the armadilloes in having no movable 
bands, so that it forms a solid dome-like shield. The long 
tail was clad in a bony armour, while a shield also pro- 
tected the top of the head. The various kinds of glyptodon 
differ from one another in the form of the shell and the 
bony plates of which it is composed, as well as in the 
structure of the tail-sheath. In the typical glyptodon, for 
instance, the plates of the shell are roughly hexagonal 
and display a star-shaped sculpture, which is most con- 
spicuous in young specimens, before the component 
ossicles became soldered together, while the armour of 
the tail consists of a series of coronets of bone gradually 
diminishing in diameter from root to tip. In a second 
species, on the contrary, the shell is composed of quad- 
rangular plates, with a granular sculpture, and the tail- 
sheath consists of a few large hoops near the base, 
followed by a long terminal tube marked on the sides 
with a number of large bosses on which, during life, 
horny knobs probably grew. 

More extraordinary still is a third kind—the giant of 
the group—in which the plates of the shell (fig. 3) were 
nearly smooth and perforated with two or three holes for 
the passage of blood-vessels, while the terminal tube of the 
tail-sheath was like an enormous depressed club, some five 
feet in length, with still larger bosses near the tip (fig. 2). 
Judging from the corrugated surface of these bosses, it 
seems likely that they were armed in life with real horns. 
The length of this truly terrible, though probably pacific, 
monster was close upon twelve feet. . Unlike others of its 
kind, in which each bony plate was covered with one or 
more horny shields, the shell of the club-tailed glyptodon 
was invested in a continuous horny skin. All the species 
of glyptodons have.short and vaulted skulls (fig. 4), quite 
unlike the long, depressed, and pointed skulls of the ar- 
madilloes. They are likewise remarkable for the large 
process descending from the bar of bone below the socket 
of the eye. 

Contemporaneously with these huge ground-sloths and 
glyptodons lived various large forms of hoofed mammals 
so strangely different from all living types that even 
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Fic. 4.—SipE VIEW OF SKULL OF CLUB- 
TAILED GLYPTODON. 
— (l-inch) = 53 inches. 
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Fic. 3.—SKULL, SHELL, TAIL-SHEATH, AND LIMB-BONES OF THE CLUB-TAILED GLYPTODON, 





(From a specimen in the La Plata Museum.) 


Approximate Scale ; | | GQ inch) = 2 feet. 














(From a specimen in the La Plata Museum.) 
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Fig. 5.—SLIGHTLy IMPERFECT SKELETON OF THE MACRAUCHENITA,. 





(From a specimen in the La Plata Museum.) 
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their very description is a difficult matter. Strangest and 
most bizarre of all is, perhaps, the macrauchenia (fig. 5), 
a three-toed ungulate of the size and proportions of a 
camel, with the nose-cavity opening in the middle of the 
forehead, and the muzzle not improbably ending in a 
short trunk. In spite of its three-toed feet, with the 
middle digit the largest, the macrauchenia is so unlike 
all modern odd-toed ungulates (horses, rhinoceroses, and 
tapirs) that it is placed by most naturalists in a group 
apart. Curiously enough, in the mode in which the 
arteries pierce the vertebre of the neck, this creature 
resembles the camels and the guanaco and its allies, and 
no other living mammals. Nevertheless this cannot be 
regarded as an indication of affinity with that group. 
The teeth, which have the unusual peculiarity of forming 
a continuous unbroken series, are quite unlike those of 
all living mammals, although (as shown by certain earlier 
forms mentioned below) they more nearly resemble the 
teeth of the odd-toed ungulates than those of any other 
group. 

In striking contrast to the slender and stilted form of 
the long-necked macrauchenia was the squat and bulky 
toxodon, a model of whose skeleton may be seen in the 
Natural History Museum. In dimensions and build this 
creature was more like a rhinoceros, which it resembled 
in having three-toed feet; but the head was carried 
unusually low, and, in addition to many peculiarities in 
the skeleton, the ever-growing and curiously curved cheek- 
teeth (whence the name toxodon) are of an altogether 
unique type. A distant relation of the toxodon, the 
typotherium, was a smaller animal, with a skull and teeth 
so like those of a rodent that it was formerly regarded as 
a member of that order. True rodents, more or less 
nearly akin to the living types now characteristic of 
South America, abounded during the deposition of the 
pampas mud. At a somewhat earlier period flourished a 
giant carpincho or capibara, comparable in bulk to an ox ; 
the living species, which is the largest of existing rodents, 
not exceeding a small pig in size. 

It should be added that some of the glyptodons 
wandered as far north as Texas, while one species of 
_ ground-sloth, generically identical with the mylodons (of 
_ which, indeed, it forms the type), has left its remains in 
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the well-known Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and else- 
where in the United States, and those of a second and 
generically distinct form—the megalonyx—occur in the 
Big-bone Cave of Tennessee. 

Brief and imperfect as has been this sketch of the 
fauna of the Argentine when the Plate River and its 
tributaries were bringing down the rich mud which now 
forms the pampas, it is sufficient to show that its general 
character was very similar to the fauna of the country 
at the present day. There were, for instance, certain 
animals belonging to groups with a wide geographical 
distribution, while others pertained to types more or less 
exclusively confined to South and Central America. It is 
true that at the epoch in question there flourished several 
groups of animals, mostly of large bodily size, which have 
no living representatives; but this feature was nearly 
paralleled in Europe at the same epoch, although many 
of the larger extinct forms of that area, such as elephants 
and rhinoceroses, have living representatives in other 
parts of the world. 


Let the scene be now shifted to Patagonia at an epoch 
considerably antecedent to the one during which the 
pampas mud was deposited, and we shall find a wondrous 
change in the character of the fauna. As fossils of this 
epoch are met with in vast abundance in the Santa Cruz 
district of Patagonia, it has been found convenient to 
apply that name to the epoch itself, while for the period 
when the large ground-sloths and glyptodons flourished 
the term ‘ pampean’ has been found appropriate. 

At the Santa Cruz epoch cats, sabre-tooth tigers, dogs, 
bears, coatis, horses, tapirs, peccaries, guanaco, and deer 
were wanting; and the fauna was altogether unlike 
that of any other part of the globe. Monkeys were indeed 
present, as were also ground-sloths and glyptodons; but 
the representatives of these two latter groups were dwarfs 
as compared with their descendants of the pampean period, 
the skulls of many of the ground-sloths not being more 
than six or seven inches in length. Armadilloes—one of 
them with a full series of front teeth—were as abundant 
as at the present day; and hoofed mammals attained a 
development far beyond that of succeeding epochs. The 
giant toxodon of the pampean epoch was represented by 
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the smaller nesodon, a truly marvellous creature, remark- 
able, among many other features, for the difference 
between the dentition of the immature, as compared with 
the adult animal. If not the direct ancestor of the 
toxodon, it was evidently a near relative. Other smaller 
ungulates, themselves distant cousins of the toxodons and 
nesodons, are of especial interest on account of an ap- 
parent relationship to the little hyraces or dassies of 
Africa and Syria, the miscalled coneys of the Bible, which 
are now the sole representatives of a distinct group of 
ungulates. The pampean macrauchenia had also several 
smaller forerunners. But stranger far were certain 
ungulates—the prototheres as they are called—which 
rivalled the horses in the specialisation of their feet, 
although there is not the remotest direct relationship 
between the two groups. One kind, for example, re- 
sembled the extinct three-toed horses of Europe and 
North America in the number of its digits, while in a 
second the toes were reduced ta a single one in each 
foot, precisely as in modern horses—and in no other 
animals in the world, either living or extinct. Truly a 
marvellous instance of what naturalists term parallel 
development. 

Several other hoofed mammals—and these of large 
size—are quite unlike those from any other part of the 
world, one of the most extraordinary being the astrapo- 
therium, a monstrous creature with cheek-teeth distantly 
recalling those of the rhinoceroses, but with a huge pair 
of sabre-like tusks in the upper jaw, and spatulate lower 
front teeth of a perfectly unique type. Another species, 
the homalodontotherium, had, like the macrauchenia, a uni- 
form series of teeth in the jaws, without any gaps or any 
tusks. Of a third type, the pyrotherium, the affinities are so 
problematical that while some naturalists have regarded 
it as a primitive relation of the elephants, others have 
thought it might be a gigantic marsupial. 

Here it may be remarked as a notable circumstance 
that not a single one of the ungulates peculiar to South 
America (that is to say, exclusive of the deer, which, as 
we shall see, are immigrants) was furnished with horns; 
while nearly all, save the astrapotherium, had likewise the 
dentition of a type unadapted for attack or defence. The 
Treason is not far to seek. Till the sabre-toothed tiger and 
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the bear invaded their territory from the north, they had 
no very large and powerful carnivora against which to 
contend. What proportion of them may have succumbed 
in later times to the sabre-tooth is an interesting problem 
for consideration. 

The types of rodents characteristic of South America 
at the present day, together with a number of more or 
less closely allied extinct groups, abounded in the country 
during the Santa Cruz period ; and the marsupial selvas, 
now reduced to a few species which maintain a precarious 
existence in the wilds of Colombia, were then a numerous 
and flourishing tribe. Most unexpected was the discovery 
in this Patagonian formation of remains of carnivorous 
marsupials so closely resembling the existing striped wolf 
or thylacine of Tasmania that there can be but little hesi- 
tation in referring them to the same group. Whether 
opossums lived in Patagonia during the period under con- 
sideration is not easy to determine from the materials 
before us. 

The fossil birds and reptiles were no less remarkable 
than the mammals, although our knowledge of both is at 
present somewhat scanty. One Santa Cruz bird, the giant 
seriema, with a skull (fig. 6) as large and as heavy as that 
of a horse, is perhaps the most remarkable member of 
its class found in any part of the world. Apparently 
allied to the living seriema, and evidently quite incapable 
of flight, this extraordinary and gigantic bird, in which 
the depth of the forepart of the skull is one of the most 
noteworthy features, seems to have set all ordinary prin- 
ciples at defiance and attained a most unwieldy develop- 
ment of head accompanied, of necessity, by great strength 
of leg. What could have been the special use to its 
owner of such an enormous head passes conjecture. 
From a distributional point of view not less remarkable 
is the occurrence in the Santa Cruz formation of a huge 
side-necked tortoise belonging to the extinct genus Mio- 
lania, of which the only other known representative is 
Australian. 





In the foregoing brief review of the present and past 
mammalian fauna of South America, full emphasis has 
been laid on the peculiarity of that fauna as a whole, 
and on its divergence from that of any other part of 
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the world. But the reader will not fail to notice that 
this peculiarity was much more marked during the Santa 
Cruz epoch than in pampean and modern times. In the 
Santa Cruz epoch horses, tapirs, peccaries, guanaco, 
mastodons, cats, sabre-tooths, bears, coatis, and foxes 
were unknown; and the fauna of the country consisted 
almost entirely of monkeys, bats, rodents, edentates, 
hoofed animals of a type unknown elsewhere, and mar- 
supials. Since, at the same epoch, North America had an 
abundant fauna of its own, totally different in character, 
it is evident that during the Santa Cruz epoch South 
America must have been cut off from the land to the 
north of the isthmus of Panama and have formed an 
island-continent by itself, where its fauna was free to 
develope without interference. 

It is important to observe that the theory of a 
primitive isolation of the South American continent is 
strongly supported by geological evidence. It is, how- 
ever, quite clear that the isolation could not have always 
existed, or, at all events, could not always have been 
complete; otherwise the ancestors of its present mam- 
mals could never have effected an entrance into the 
country. It has been suggested that no land communi- 
cation existed between North and South America since 
the long-distant epoch when the chalk was deposited 
at the bottom of the old British sea; and that the 
ancestors of the edentates and ungulates of the Santa 
Cruz epoch must have entered South America by some 
other route, perhaps by means of a land-bridge con- 
necting that country with South Africa. The apparent 
ancestral relationship of the extinct ganodonts to the 
edentates, coupled with the fact that the former have not 
yet been discovered in Africa, and appear to have been 
poorly represented in Europe, suggests, however, that 
there may have been a brief connexion by which these 
animals were enabled to enter South America from the 
north, where they were abundant. 

As to the place of origin of the ancestors of the South 
American hoofed mammals—which, as already said, are 
quite unlike those from any other part of the world—the 
probability seems to be in favour of Africa. An im- 
portant piece of evidence in support of this view is the 
fact that the Ayraces and their extinct allies—to which 
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we have already alluded as being apparently the nearest 
relatives of some of the South American ungulates—are 
to be found only in Africa, Syria, and (in a fossil state) 
Southern Europe. As already remarked, the present and 
past distribution of the greaved tortoises is suggestive of 
migration by the same route. Whether this presumed 
connexion with Africa took place in subequatorial lati- 
tudes across one of the two great oceans, or by way of 
the antarctic continent, is a point to which no definite 
answer can at present be given. But wherever it oc- 
curred it must apparently have been of but brief dura- 
tion, and not very suitable to a free passage of animals, 
since otherwise the African and South American faunas 
would probably have been much less unlike than is found 
to be the case. The reader may here remark that if one 
group of South American animals reached their home 
from Africa, the statement that a second group came 
from North America requires very strong evidence; and 
it may eventually turn out that the ancestral glyptodons 
and ground-sloths also migrated to South America from 
the Dark Continent, some support to this view being 
afforded by the Malagasy edentate bone referred to 
above. On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that, 
while the earlier forms may (as suggested above) have 
entered South America from the north, the later giant 
types reached Madagascar at a subsequent date from 
South America by way of Africa. 

The greatest puzzle of all is, however, presented by the 
occurrence of the aforesaid marsupials of an Australian 
type in the Santa Cruz deposits of Patagonia. We have 
already remarked that the similarity between certain 
fresh-water tortoises of South America and Madagascar 
may be explained by the independent migration of both 
from the northern hemisphere ; and, bearing this in mind, 
the reader may well ask why a similar explanation might 
not hold good for the marsupials. To this it may be 
replied that, even if the explanation in question held 
good for the tortoises (which is improbable), fossil tortoises 
akin to those of South America and Madagascar are met 
with in many parts of the northern hemisphere (inclusive 
of England, Egypt, and India), while marsupials of an 
Australian type are unknown in the fossil condition save 
in Australia and Patagonia. There is consequently every . 
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reason to believe that the Australasian marsupial group 
originated in the southern hemisphere. 
If this be so, we have very strong evidence of a 
former land-connexion between Australasia and South 
America, possibly by way of Antarctica, or, as we should 
be more inclined to believe, farther north. Such a con- 
nexion would also explain the anomalous distribution of 
the tortoises of the genus Miolania, which, on account of 
their specialised characters, it is difficult to believe can 
be of northern origin. The striking difference between 
the faunas of Australia and South America shows, how- 
ever, that any land-connexion formerly existing between 
the two areas cannot have permitted of much inter- 
change of animals, and is not therefore likely to have 
taken the form of a wide and continuous tract of land. 
Leaving conjecture, however, we may revert to the 
undoubted fact that, during the deposition of the bone- 
bearing formations at Santa Cruz, South America formed 
an isolated continent, perhaps still partially connected 
by chains of islands with Australia or South Africa, 
or both. Here flourished in undisturbed possession of 
the country the ancestral spider-monkeys, marmosets, 
glyptodons, armadilloes, ungulates, rodents, and selvas, 
some of which developed into their gigantic success- 
ors of the pampas period, while others, like the astrapo- 
there and prototheres, died out without descendants. 
During the interval which elapsed between the epochs 
when the animals of the Santa Cruz and the pampas 
deposits were respectively at their zenith, a marked 
change must have taken place in the geography of the 
central portion of the American continent, for in forma- 
tions which were deposited during this interval we have 
the first evidence of an invasion of South America by 
new forms of animal life, which could only have come 
from the north. This, of course, implies that the island- 
continent of South America had become connected by 
land with North America, probably in very much the 
same manner as is the case at the present day. Along 
the new land-bridge—the isthmus of Panama, we may as 
well call it—the cats, sabre-toothed tigers, bears, fox-like 
dogs, mastodons, tapirs, horses, peccaries, guanaco, deer, 
tats, mice, rheas, and perhaps opossums, which had for long 
ages been confined to North America, flowed southward in 
Vol. 197.—No. 393, F 
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a great stream to mingle with the animals indigenous to 
the old southern island-continent. Nor did the incur- 
sion seem to do much harm to the original possessors of 
the land; for although, as we have seen, a number of 
members of the Santa Cruz fauna died out before the 
advent of the pampas period, yet it was during the latter 
that the peculiar forms of South American animal life— 
the glyptodons, ground-sloths, macrauchenias, and toxo- 
dons—attained their maximum development in size. 

While the immigrants from the north were making 
themselves quite at home in the southern continent, the 
original denizens of the latter were by no means idle, but 
promptly set about sending colonising expeditions into 
North America. In this manner the great ground-sloth 
of the Mammoth Cave reached Kentucky, while a glypto- 
don or two wandered as far as Texas, and the Canadian 
porcupine ranged to the more northern districts. But 
somehow or other the old South American animals were 
by no means such good colonisers as their northern rivals, 
and acquired but a very poor hold in their new country, 
which, somewhat before this time, probably received, as 
immigrants from the Old World, its wapiti, elk, bison, and 
big-horn sheep, none of which ever succeeded in getting 
so far south as the isthmus of Panama. 

The rest of the history of South America is soon told. 
Shortly after the pampean fauna attained its maximum 
development, a great physical or climatic change appears 
to have taken place. The ground-sloths, as we have seen, 
and not improbably also the macrauchenias and masto- 
dons, were animals which could not apparently have 
existed save in a well-wooded country. The pampas are 
now, for the most part, as bare as a billiard-table, except, 
of course, where trees have been planted round the home- 
steads. Some cause, we know not what, must have led 
to the disappearance of the forests, and with them of the 
old giant fauna. Here the reader may well remark that 
Brazil has always been a forest-country, and that, al- 
though the disappearance of the forests in Argentina 
may have been the cause of the extinction of the ground- 
sloths, glyptodons, and macrauchenias in that part of the 
continent, there is no apparent reason why they should 
not have continued to flourish till the present day in the 
teeming forests of the Amazons and the Orinoco. We 
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must reply that this is still one of the unsolved zoological 
problems of South America. 

The literature relating to the extinct fauna of South 
America has of late years grown at a rapid rate, and the 
list of memoirs cited at the head of the present article 
includes only a very small selection from the mass of 
recent publications. Unfortunately a large proportion 
of this. literature is, in our opinion, altogether super- 
fluous. Several collectors and paleontologists residing 
in Argentina have done splendid work in gathering to- 
gether immense accumulations of valuable remains from 
the Patagonian deposits. They have, however, a craze 
for applying strings of generic and specific names to 
specimens which, in many cases, appear too imperfect to 
allow of their true affinities being determined with any 
approach to certainty. In this manner has arisen a 
portentous list of species which, it may be confidently pre- 
dicted, will have to be largely reduced in the future. Nor 
is this all, for many of the generic names proposed on 
the evidence of such specimens are not only barbarous 
and inelegant, but absolutely ludicrous. Not content 
with making anagrams of legitimate names, such as xoto- 
don from toxodon, the writer whose name stands first on 
our list has proposed to use such preposterous terms as 
Thomaso-huxleya and Gulielmo-floweria as the designa- 
tions of extinct Patagonian mammals. 

But the most fruitful source of controversy relates to 
the geological age of the Santa Cruz and other Patagonian 
fossiliferous deposits, several of which are regarded by the 
Argentine palzeontologists as of Eocene age, while others 
are correlated with the European Cretaceous. Unless all 
our generally accepted ideas of mammalian evolution are 
hopelessly wrong, such an antiquity for the Patagonian 
faunas appears an impossibility. Fortunately the pale- 
ontologists of the United States have sent at least one 
expedition to Patagonia; and when the materials obtained 
by them have been fully worked out and described, we 
may hope for a revision of many of the hasty theories 
and correlations which have been advanced in regard to 
the deposits in question. 

R. LYDEKKER. : 
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Art. I.—THE QUEEN OF THE ‘ BLUE-STOCKINGS,’ 


1. The Letters of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, with some of the 
Letters of her Correspondents. Published by Matthew 
Montagu, Esq., M.P., her nephew and executor. Four 
vols. London, 1809-1813. 

2. An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespear. 
By Mrs Montagu. Fifth edition. London, 1785. 

3. A Lady of the Last Century (Mrs Elizabeth Montagu), 
illustrated in her unpublished Letters. By Dr Doran, 
F.\S.A. London: Bentley, 1873. 

4. The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Gran- 
ville (Mrs Delany). Edited by Lady Llanover. Six vols. 
London: Bentley, 1861-1862. 

5. Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Seven vols, 
London: Colburn, 1842-1846. 


THE origin of the term ‘ blue-stocking’ has been a matter 
of some dispute. Boswell tells usin his ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
that 

‘About this time [1781] it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and ingenious men, 
animated by a desire to please. These societies were denomi- 
nated Blue-stocking Clubs, the origin of which title, being 
little known, it may be worth while to relate it. One of the 
most eminent members of those societies, when they first 
commenced, was Mr Stillingfleet, whose dress was remarkably 
grave, and in particular it was observed that he wore blue 
stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss that it used to be said, 
“We can do nothing without the blue-stockings” ; and thus 
by degrees the title was established.’ 


Dr Doran, commenting on this, declares that a ‘ Blue- 
stocking Club’ never existed; but that the title ‘blue- 
stocking’ was conferred in derision upon the ladies 
referred to by Boswell by some envious person who 
was not intellectually distinguished enough to gain ad- 
mittance to their parties. According to Dr Brewer, 
however, the sobriquet is of much greater antiquity. 
He assures us that so far back as A.D. 1400 there was a 
society of ladies and gentlemen in Venice who were thus 
distinguished by the colour of their stockings; that this 
was the parent of a similar society which, about 1590, 
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became the rage amongst the lady savantes of Paris; and 
that, nearly two centuries later still, the craze came from 
Paris to London, when ‘Mrs Montagu displayed the badge 
of the Bas-bleu Club at her evening assemblies.’ The 
balance of probability inclines to show that it was the 
cerulean hose of the ladies, and not those of Mr Stilling- 
fleet, which gave rise to the term in England, and that 
Dr Doran was in error in assuming it to be merely an 
outsider’s term of disparagement. Mr Hayward, in his 
edition of Mrs Piozzi’s ‘Autobiography, states that he was 
allowed to make a copy of some notes of a conversation 
between a lady (whose name he does not give) and Lady 
Crewe in 1816, according to which Lady Crewe asserted 
that her mother (Mrs Greville), the Duchess of Portland, 
and Mrs Montagu were the first to imitate the famous 
conversation parties of the Rue St Honoré; that Madame 
de Polignac, one of the first guests, came in blue silk 
stockings, then the newest Paris fashion; and that all 
the lady members of Mrs Montagu’s ‘club’ adopted the 
mode. In further confirmation of this it was stated that 
a French gentleman, writing an account of an evening 
he had spent at Mrs Montagu’s, expressly mentioned that 
‘they wear blue stockings as a distinction.’ 

Whatever may have been the origin of the term by 
which they were described, it is pretty clear that previous 
to 1750 no such parties, for the purpose of conversation 
only, had ever been held in London. There is no reference 
to anything of the kind in the letters or other writings 
of Addison, Steele, Swift, or Pope; and although Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Hervey, the Duchess of 
Queensberry, and others, were distinguished and courted 
as ladies of intellectual taste and ability, no one of them 
ever seems to have attempted to form anything in the 
nature of the French salon. It is equally certain, who- 
ever may have the credit of being first in the field, that 
about the year 1770, eleven years, that is, before the date 
mentioned by Boswell, several ladies were in the habit of 
holding more or less celebrated assemblies of the kind in 
London. Hannah More says that they were composed of 
persons distinguished for their rank, talents, or respectable 
character, and that they differed from other parties only 
in devoting themselves to conversation instead of cards. 
But, whether held at Mrs Vesey’s, Mrs Ord’s, Mrs Thrale’s, 
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or Mrs Montagu’s, any party presided over by a lady, or 
to which ladies as well as scholars were invited, became 
known as a ‘ blue-stocking’ assembly. Neither Mrs Ord’s 
nor Mrs Vesey’s parties could bear comparison with those 
of the other London ladies, to say nothing of those of 
their French prototypes. But if it be true,as Mr Hayward 
says, that only Holland House in its best days would 
convey to persons living in our time an adequate concep- 
tion of the circle Mrs Thrale gathered round her at 
Streatham, certainly no less praise must be given to ‘ that 
brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of Mrs Mon- 
tagu,’ the fashionable and intellectual lady who was 
emphatically designated by Johnson himself as indis- 
putably ‘Queen of the Blues. In 1809 Mr Matthew 
Montagu, her nephew and heir, published two volumes of 
his aunt's letters ; and in 1813 he followed these up with 
two more volumes, containing her correspondence down 
to the year 1761. In 1872 Dr Doran founded a memoir of 
Mrs Montagu on these documents, which he was happily 
able to supplement by a batch of her letters, written 
between the last-named date and her death, which had 
been picked up in manuscript at a sale of autographs. 
One wonders that these vivacious letters have never been 
reprinted ; for, with a little judicious pruning, they would 
form a moderate-sized volume of exceptionally good 
reading. They show much wit, keen observation, and 
not a little wisdom ; they reveal the growth, almost from 
childhood to old age, of a piquant as well as admirable 
personality ; and, covering as they do a period of some- 
thing like seventy-five years, they incidentally throw 
many an illuminating side-light on the manners and 
customs of our forebears in the eighteenth century. 

The lady came of a good family. Her father, Matthew 
Robinson, was descended from a line of Scottish barons, 
who, from 1610 to 1769, owned the estate of Rokeby, since 
celebrated as the scene of Sir Walter Scott's well-known 
poem. Her mother was a beautiful heiress, who brought 
her young husband more than one substantial estate. Of 
the twelve children who were born to this happily cireum- 
stanced couple, nine survived; and Elizabeth and her 
sister Sarah grew up in the constant companionship of 
seven affectionate brothers. They appear to have all . 
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been bright, lively, capable children ; and we hear of a 
sort of family debating society which they instituted 
among themselves, both girls and boys taking part in the 
debates, and obeying the rulings of their mother, who 
presided as ‘Mrs Speaker.’ Both the sisters had a literary 
bent; and Elizabeth is said to have copied out the whole 
of the ‘Spectator’ before she was eight years old—a task 
which doubtless to some extent accounts for the precocious 
facility of her epistolary style. The greater number of 
the letters she wrote between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-two were addressed to a friend five years older 
than herself, Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, who in 
1734 became Duchess of Portland. Elizabeth’s younger 
years were spent mainly in the country, at one or other 
of her father’s several estates, and she managed to make 
country-life yield a good deal of amusement, both to 
herself and to her various correspondents. She was as 
fond of dancing, she says, as if she had been bitten by a 
tarantula, and had often gone with her brothers eight 
miles on a winter evening to dance to the music of a 
blind fiddler, returning at two in the morning, mightily 
pleased with her entertainment. In 1738, when living at 
Horton in Kent, she travelled the same number of miles 
(probably to the same place) to see a play; and ‘after the 
play, the gentlemen invited all the women to supper at 
the inn, where we stayed until two o'clock in the morning.’ 
Even after that hour she was able apparently to enjoy 
something in the nature of an afterpiece, for she says, 
‘before I had gone two miles (on the homeward journey) 
I had the pleasure of being overturned, at which I squalled 
for joy. In relating a similar experience to another 
correspondent, she adds, ‘One visits in the country at the 
hazard of one’s bones; but fear is never so powerful with 
me as to make me stay at home’; contemplation, as she 
sagely observes, suiting prodigiously well with the gout 
or the rheumatism, but ‘not being made for a woman on 
the right side of thirty.’ As she was then only eighteen, 
the time for contemplation must have seemed far enough 
off. Country-life, however, even for girls, was not entirely 
made up of plays and dances. Writing to Miss Donellan, 
this precocious young lady declares : 

‘I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, and be wise 
when I cannot be merry, easy when I cannot be glad, content 
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with what cannot be mended, and patient where there is no 
redress, The mighty can do no more, and the wise seldom do 
as much,’ 


In the summer of 1739 she was banished from home 
for fear she should take the smallpox, which had already 
attacked her sister; and the company she was then thrown 
amongst was very little to her taste. ‘If things were as 
in Aisop’s days,’ she writes, ‘when beasts could talk, the 
country might be a place of conversation’; but although 
she had never yet heard a calf talk like a squire’s eldest 
son, she has seen many a specimen of the latter who 
talked and looked like a calf. She was therefore, accord- 
ing to her own account, thrown back on former ages for 
her associates; Cicero’s and Plutarch’s heroes being the 
only available company. In this condition of things the 
prospect of a visit to Bath was regarded with enthusiasm. 
But, at any rate on first acquaintance, the gaiety of this 
celebrated watering-place did not come up to her expec- 
tations. Her friend the Duchess of Portland was soon 
apprised of her experiences. 


‘The day after I arrived I went to the Ladies’ Coffee House 
where I heard of nothing but rheumatism in the shoulder, 
sciatica in the hip, and gout in the toe. I began to fancy 
myself in the hospital or infirmary.... “ How d’ye do?” is 
all one hears in the morning, and “ What is trumps?” in the 
afternoon. ... As for the men, except Lord Noel Somerset, 
they are altogether abominable.’ 


A few days later there is more in the same strain :— 


‘I should be glad to send you some news, but all the news 
of the place would be like the bills of mortality. We hear 
of nothing but, “ Mr Such-a-one is not abroad to-day.” “Oh, 
no,” says another, “poor gentleman, he died this morning.” 
Then another cries, “My party was made for quadrille to- 
night, but one of the gentlemen has had a second stroke of 
palsy, and cannot come... .” Indeed the only thing one can 
do to-day we did not do the day before is to die. Not that I 
would be hurried by a love of variety and novelty to do so 
irreparable a thing as dying.’ 

Her visits to Bath and to Tunbridge Wells, however, 
seem to have been a welcome change from the monotony 


of country-house life; and she possessed the enviable 
faculty of being always able to carry her own gaiety and 
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high spirits whithersoever she went. There were visits 
to London also, when Vauxhall and Ranelagh were in all 
their glory; and in 1740 we find her at the Court of 
St James's, striking up what proved to be a life-long 
friendship with Mr (afterwards Lord) Lyttelton. 

About this time Miss Robinson’s friends seem to have 
shown some anxiety to get her settled in life. Her friend 
the Duchess of Portland had given her the pet nickname 
of ‘Fidget’; and it was admitted on all hands that 
‘Fidget’ was not only a ‘ most entertaining creature,’ but 
also a beauty, who ought to make a good match. She 
was much admired for the peculiar animation and expres- 
sion of her blue eyes; and her brilliant complexion con- 
trasted well with dark, highly-arched eyebrows, and 
dark brown hair. The miniature of her, in Anne Boleyn 
costume, painted by Zinck when she was twenty-four, of 
which an engraving by Cooper is given in the first volume 
of her letters, certainly shows an extremely pleasing 
countenance. But the young lady was by no means easy 
to please in the matter of suitors. War was in the air 
then as it is now; but soldiers she scoffed at as fops who 
would die of a panic and save their enemy’s powder. 
Country squires were still less to her taste. ‘To love 
calves one should be a calf,’ she contended, and declared 
herself perfectly assured that the young squires, like 
calves, really loved a dairymaid much better than the 
likes of her. As for modern marriages in general, she 
says, in language which sounds somewhat startling from 
the mouth of a young damsel of twenty, ‘they are great 
infringers of the baptismal vow ; for it is commonly the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world on the one side, 
and the sinful lusts of the flesh on the other.’ A year or 
80 previously, she had drawn a sketch of her ideal lover 
for the Duchess of Portland, adding significantly, 


‘I never saw one man that I loved.’ The Dean of Canter- 
bury was gravely informed—‘I have lately studied my own 
foibles, and have found that I should make a very silly wife, 
and an extremely foolish mother, and so have as far resolved 
as is consistent with deference to reason and advice, never to 
trouble any man, or to spoil any children.’ 


But to her sister, who supposed she had bestowed all her 
love on the heroes of antiquity, she wrote: ‘A living man 
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is better than a dead hero’; and ‘I believe I shall do my 
errand before many people think.’ That errand she 
accomplished, very much to her own, and apparently 
everybody else’s satisfaction, in August 1742, when she 
was married to Edward Montagu, Esquire, M.P. for 
Huntingdon, who was much older than herself, but 
acceptable to the young lady’s taste, as being a man of 
culture and considerable intellectual attainments, and to 
her prudence, as being a very wealthy coal-owner. Young 
ladies of to-day will learn with some surprise that in the 
eighteenth century it would have been thought highly 
improper for a newly-married couple to go off on their 
honeymoon without a chaperon, and that when Mr and 
Mrs Edward Montagu set out for one of the bridegroom's 
estates in the North, the bride’s sister was their travelling 
companion. 

The day after the wedding she wrote to her Duchess:— 


‘I have a great hope of happiness; the world, as you say, 
speaks well of Mr Montagu, and I have many obligations to him 
which must gain my particular esteem; but such a change of 
life must furnish one with a thousand anxious thoughts,’ 


There was no need for anxiety, as it happened. Their 
thirty-three years of married life appear to have been 
highly satisfactory to both parties, though sadly clouded 
by the death, in infancy, of their only child in 174. 
Mr Montagu was much occupied with his coal-mines, the 
care of his various estates, and occasionally with his 
parliamentary duties. His relaxations seem to have been 
mainly of a mathematical character; but he very wisely 
left his young wife to do as she pleased, with the result 
that, although she spent a good deal of time in paying 
friendly visits to most of the great houses of the country, 
she also threw herself with enthusiasm into her husband's 
business affairs. ‘Their correspondence shows that they 
always remained on friendly and affectionate terms. 

Mr Montagu’s Yorkshire neighbours, however, were 
not to her liking. She tells her Duchess that they are 
ignorant, absurd, uncouth, and for the most part drunken 
and vicious, hypocrites and profligates, She has been 
fortunate in not having a single person overcome by 
drink in her house; but most of the poor ladies in the 
neighbourhood, she declares, have had more hogs in their 
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drawing-room than ever they had in their pig-sty! At 
Sandleford, in Berkshire, another of her husband's houses, 
she found much more congenial society. But, wherever 
she might be, the salient characteristics of her sur- 
roundings, pleasant or unpleasant, are vividly sketched 
off for the benefit of one or other of her correspondents. 
While staying at Tunbridge Wells she met Dr Young, 
author of the ‘Night Thoughts, and wrote a comical 
account of her first interview with him. He improved 
on acquaintance, and she really seems to have had much 
admiration for his conversational power and sterling 
sense; but she was perpetually poking fun at him. 
After dining with her one day, he proposed to escort her 
and another lady to view some fine old ruins a few miles 
away from the town. The manner of their journey is 
thus described :— 


‘First rode the Doctor on a tall steed, decently caparisoned 
in dark grey; next ambled Mrs Holt on a hackney horse, 
lean as the famed Rozinante, but in shape more resembling 
Sancho’s ass; then followed your humble servant on a milk- 
white palfrey, whose reverence for humankind induced him 
to be governed by a creature not half as strong, and I fear 
searce thrice as wise as himself, By this enthusiasm of his, 
rather than my own skill, I rode on in safety, and at leisure 
to observe the company, especially the two figures that 
brought up the rear. The first was my servant, valiantly 
armed with two uncharged pistols... the last was the 
Doctor’s man, whose uncombed hair so resembled the mane 
of the horse he rode one could not help imagining they were 
of kin, and wishing, for the honour of the family, that they 
had had one comb betwixt them; on his head was a velvet 
cap, much resembling a black saucepan, and at his side hung 
alittle basket. ... To tell you how the dogs barked at us, 
the children squalled, and the men and women stared, would 
take up too much time.’ 


What the ruins were like we know not, for, happily, 
in place of an archzological or historical disquisition, she 
gives us something infinitely more bright and enter- 
taining, namely, a life-like pen-and-ink sketch of the 
vicar of the place. 

‘The good parson offered to show us the inside of his 


church, but made some apology for his undress, which was a 
true canonical dishabille. He had on a grey striped calamanco 
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night-gown ; a wig that once was white, but, by the influence 
of an uncertain climate turned to a pale orange; a brown hat 
encompassed by a black hat-band; a band somewhat dirty, 
that decently retired under the shadow of his chin; a pair of 
grey stockings, well mended with blue worsted, strong symp- 
toms of the conjugal care and affection of his wife, who had 
mended his hose with the very worsted she had bought for 
her own.’ 


From about 1750 onwards Mrs Montagu endeavoured 
to make her husband’s town-house in Hill Street the 
centre of attraction, not only for people of fashion, but 
for all who were in any way distinguished for their 
intellectual powers. In fact the people of fashion were 
at a discount unless they had other claims to her notice. 
Among the ladies who were oftenest to be found there 
were the Duchess of Portsmouth, Mrs Greville (wife of 
Fulke Greville), Mrs Boscawen, and Johnson’s friend, 
Mrs Thrale. But there is frequent mention also of 
Mrs Carter, the learned translator of Epictetus; of Mrs 
Chapone, a lady whose ‘superior mental attainments’ 
were, says Wraxall, unfortunately hidden beneath ‘a 
most repulsive exterior’; of the estimable, if somewhat 
unduly moralising, Hannah More; and of the modest and 
retiring, but ever delightful Fanny Burney. Amongst 
the men, first and foremost, of course, stands the figure 
of the great Cham of literature, Dr Johnson. But in his 
suite were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burke, Garrick, Horace 
Walpole, Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath), George, first 
Lord Lyttelton, Robertson, Blair, Gregory, and in fact 
all the scholars and literary men of the day. Rising 
literary aspirants were not neglected; and authors like 
Beattie, who came to London with his ‘ Minstrel’ in 1771, 
were welcomed with no less cordiality than were distin- 
guished foreigners such as the Abbé Raynal. Mrs Montagu 
began with breakfast parties—a form of literary reunion 
which survived down to the days of Samuel Rogers and 
Crabb Robinson. We are indebted to Madame Bocage, 4 
French lady who visited London in 1750, for a description 
of one of these breakfasts :— 


‘We breakfasted to-day at Lady (sic) Montagu’s, in a closet 
lined with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished with the 
choicest movables of China. A long table, covered with the 
finest linen, presented to the view a thousand (!) glittering 
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cups, which contained coffee, chocolate, biscuits, cream, butter, 
toasts, and exquisite tea. You must understand that there is 
no good tea to be had anywhere but in London. The mistress 
of the house, who deserves to be served at the table of the 
gods, poured it out herself.’ 


Madame Bocage adds the interesting detail that the dress 
of the English ladies at these breakfast-parties included 
a white apron and a pretty straw hat. The manners of 
the English ladies, however, seem to have been by no 
means as pretty as their dress. Mrs Montagu’s sister, 
writing to her brother in Rome about this time, complains 
of the rate at which nobility are being made in Eng- 
land, and adds: ‘ Lady Townshend says she dare not spit 
out of her window for fear of spitting on a lord!’ 

In 1769 appeared Mrs Montagu’s ‘ Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Shakespear,’ a reply to Voltaire’s jealous 
strictures on our great dramatist. The little book at first 
appeared anonymously, but she soon became known as 
its author, and subsequent editions, of which there were 
several, were issued under her name. Burke, Reynolds, 
Lyttelton, Cowper, and others, expressed much admira- 
tion for the essay; but Johnson would not admit that 
there was any real criticism in it. When Reynolds 
observed that he thought it did her honour, Johnson 
replied, ‘Yes, sir, it does her honour, but it would do 
nobody else honour.’ And when Garrick urged that she 
had at least shown how much Voltaire had mistaken 
Shakespeare, he sarcastically asked, ‘ What merit is there 
in that ?’ adding, ‘You may as well praise a schoolmaster 
for whipping a boy who has construedj ill.’ Johnson 
was always ready enough to commend Mrs Montagu’s 
conversation; but when she ventured into the realm of 
serious authorship, he was equally ready with his critical 
bludgeon. The essay on Shakespeare, however, is not a 
very illuminating performance; and when Dr Doran 
asserts that it may still be read with pleasure, the present 
writer, for one, is unable to agree with him. There 
appear to have been others besides Johnson who could 
not read it through even in 1769. The Dowager Countess 
Gower wrote from Bill Hill in Berkshire to Mrs Delany in 
August of that year :— 


‘I'll change my subject to y* witty and gay: ffortune has 
bless’d y* fforest w® y* genius’s of y° age. Mrs Montagu, Mrs 
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Carter, Mrs Dunbar, &c. &c. and L* Littleton are at Sufiing 
Wells, and sport sentim“ from morn till noon, from noon to 
dewy eve. I molest ’em not, contenting myself in my rustick 
simplicity, ’tis a stupidity y‘ may be felt I don’t doubt—but 
not by me. Mrs Montagu has commenced author, in vindication 
of Shakspear, who wants none, therefore her performance 
must be deem’d a work of supererogation; some commend 
it. Ill have y*, because I can throw it aside w" I’m tired.’ 


Mrs Montagu had first entered the ranks of ‘authorship 
some nine years previously, when she contributed (anony- 
mously, of course) three conversations to her friend Lord 
Lyttelton’s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead.’ These three dialogues 
may still be read with a great deal more pleasure than 
her essay on Shakespeare. No. xxvii in particular, 
between Mercury and a modern fine lady, is at least as 
good as anything else in Lyttelton’s book. Mercury calls: 
upon Mrs Modish to conduct her across the Styx, and is 
flatly told that she cannot possibly come, on account of 
her engagements. When he answers that conjugal attach- 
ments and maternal duties, however meritorious they 
may be, cannot be accepted as an excuse, she sharply 
tells him that she did not mean anything of that kind, 
but if he will look on her chimneypiece he will see that 
she is engaged to the play on Mondays, balls on Tuesdays, 
the opera on Saturdays, and to card assemblies all the 


other days of the week. She admits, in answer to his © 


questions, that late hours and fatigue give her the 
vapours, and that she gets little pleasure out of seeing the 
same thing over and over again; but her friends had 
always told her diversions were necessary ; and besidés, 
she was ambitious to be thought du bon-ton. ‘ Bon-ton!'’ 
exclaims Mercury, ‘What is that, madam. Pray define 
it. And Mrs Modish replies :— 


‘Oh, sir, excuse me; it is one of the privileges of the bon- 
ton never to define, or be defined. It is the child and the 
parent of jargon. It is—I can never tell you what it is: but 
I will try to tell you what it is not. In conversation it is 
not wit; in manners it is not politeness; in behaviour it is 
not address; but it is a little like them all. It can only 
belong to people of a certain rank, who live in a certain 
manner, with certain persons, who have not certain virtues, 
and who have. certain vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by courtesy, it gets an higher rank 
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than the person can claim, but which those who have a legal 
title to precedency dare not dispute, for fear of being thought 
not to understand the rules of politeness. Now, sir, I have 
told you as much as I know of it, though I have admired and 
aimed at it all my life.’ 


Mercury regrets to hear that she has neglected her 
husband’s happiness and her children’s education for this 
nothing which is called bon-ton. But she hastens to 
assure him that she has spared no expense on her 
daughters’ education ; they have had a dancing-master, 
a drawing-master, and a French governess to teach them 
behaviour and the French language. Mercury, unfortu- 
nately, does not give us his views on the education of 
girls, but contents himself with telling Mrs Modish that 
her system is calculated to make her daughters ‘ wives 
without conjugal affection, and mothers without maternal 
tare.’ He is sorry for the life Mrs Modish has led, and 
sorry for what she is likely to lead in the future; hinting 
that she need not look for a Vauxhall and a Ranelagh in 
the Elysian Fields, as Minos has little sympathy with the 
bon-ton, and will probably push the like of her into 
Tartarus! The Mrs Modish dialogue was a great favourite 
with the town ; and must certainly be admitted to be both 
good sense and fine satire. 

In 1772 she spent a few days with Burke at Beacons- 


} field, finding the great man in his home to be an industrious 


farmer, a polite husband, a kind master, a charitable 
neighbour, and a most excellent companion. ‘I have 
always found,’ she remarks, ‘that nothing is so gentle 
as the chief out of war, nor so serene and simple as the 
statesman out of place. We are in the habit of thinking 
that it was our penny-post and halfpenny-press which 
abolished the art of letter-writing; but in 1773 we find 
her complaining that the art is already in its decline. In 
her early days, she says, she was a punctual (and, she 
might have added, prolific) correspondent; but lately she 
has come to feel that letter-writing is wasted labour. 


‘When newspapers only told weddings, births, and burials, 
a letter from London bore some value; but now that the 
public papers not only tell when men are born and dye, but 
every folly they contrive to insert between those periods, the 
literary correspondent has nothing left. Lies and dulness 
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used to be valued in manuscript, but printing has assumed 
a right over the lies of the day and the amusements of the 
hour.’ 


Having no children of her own, Mrs Montagu displayed 
much interest in the welfare of her nephews and nieces, 
endeavouring to have them brought up according to her 
own notions of a fitting education. They always stayed 
at one of Mr Montagu’s houses during their vacations, 
and there are frequent kindly references to them through- 
out the letters. She was also a very capable woman of 
business. She declares that at one time she nearly put 
her eyes out with accounts, as that diligent person, her 
steward, expected her at certain times of the year to 
devote many hours a day to them. Her letters contain 
many references to farming, as well as other cognate 
matters, which show that she was a most industrious 
helpmate to her husband. In December 1766 she writes 
from Denton Castle, in Northumberland :— 


‘Business has taken up much of my time, and as we had 
farms to let against next May-day, and I was willing to see 
the new colliery begin to trade to London before I left the 
country, I had the prudence to get the better of my taste for 
society. I had this day the pleasure of a letter from Billings- 
gate (a polite part of the world for a lady to correspond with) 
that the first ships which were then arrived were very much 
approved. At Lynne they have also succeeded, and these are 
the two great coal markets. So now, as soon as I can get all 
the ends and bottoms of our business wound up, I shall set out 
for Hill Street.’ 


In 1775 Mr Montagu died, leaving the whole of his 
fortune, with the exception of a single legacy of 30001, 
to his widow. Horace Walpole wrote to Mason, in his 
usual flippant style, ‘the husband of Mrs Montagu of 
Shakespeareshire is dead, and has left her an estate of 
70007. a year in her own power. Will you come and be 
a candidate for her hand? I conclude it will be given to 
a champion at some Olympic games, and were I she, I 
would sooner marry you than Pindar.’ Mrs Montagu, 
however, required nobody to manage her estate, or assist 
in spending her money. , A month or so after her 
husband’s death we find her travelling north to deal in 
person with her new possessions. ‘As Mr Montagu had 
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been always a very good landlord,’ she tells her sister-in- 
law, ‘I thought it right to show the good people they 
would have a kind landlady.’ She therefore went over 
her farms, made personal acquaintance with the tenants, 
and invited them all to dine with her at some neigh- 
bouring inn. The Yorkshire farmers pleased her, as 
being a very different sort from those to be found in the 
south of England, the men more alert in their business, 
and the wives and daughters less given to ape the fine 
lady. And if her tenants knew their business, so, 
apparently, did she know hers. ‘It is wickedness to let 
farms too dear,’ she says, ‘ but it is also folly to let them 
too cheap.’ So she seems to have got as much as she could 
for them, assuring herself that her Yorkshire tenants, 
while always willing to give as good a rent as their place 
deserved, were much too well aware of the nature of the 
undertaking to give any more. She did not even shrink 
from visiting her colliery ; although the folk in that neigh- 
bourhood were much ‘too rustick’ for her liking, and 
spoke a dialect that was ‘dreadful to the nerves.’ It took 
her some time to get reconciled to seeing her fellow- 
creatures descend into the dark regions of the earth, and 
she says she was much comforted when she heard them 
singing in the pits. It was one of her maxims that 
‘nobody lives out of the world who is fit to live in it’; and 
in 1781 she began the building of Montagu House, her 
‘palace’ as it came to be called, in Portman Square, where 
she entertained with great hospitality and splendour 
until old age and growing infirmities rendered her 
unequal to the effort. 

Mrs Montagu’s acquaintanceship with Johnson lasted, 
off and on, for over a quarter of a century. In 1759 she 
began to pay an annual allowance to his old friend and 
pensioner, Mrs Williams. Some years later he gave her 
offence by taking no notice of a card of invitation which 
she sent him. In 1775, hearing that she was detained in 
London by illness, he addressed her in extremely com- 
plimentary terms :— 


‘To have you detained among us by sickness is to enjoy 
your presence at too dear a rate. I suffer myself to be flat- 
tered with hope that only half the intelligence is true, and 
that you are now as well as to be able to leave us, and so knid 
as not to be willing,’ 

Vol. 197.—No. 393. G 
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A few days later, on hearing that she has expressed a 
wish to see him, he says that if she will be pleased to 
accept of him after a certain specified date, ‘till I am 
favoured with your answer, or despair of so much con- 
descension, I shall suffer no engagement to fasten itself 
upon me.’ In 1778 he felt that he was not altogether in 
her good graces—perhaps because he was conscious of 
having been extremely rude to her. Fanny Burney notes 
in her diary for that year that at Streatham one day he 
was complaining that she would not talk, when Mrs 
Thrale slily struck in—‘ To-morrow, sir, Mrs Montagu 
dines here, and then you will have talk enough.’ Dr 
Johnson, says Miss Burney, began to see-saw, with a 
countenance expressive of inward fun, and, after enjoying 
his thoughts for some time in silence, suddenly turned to 
her and cried: 


‘Down with her, Burney !—down with her!—spare her 
not !—attack her, fight her, and down with her at once! 
You are a rising wit, and she is at the top; and when I was 
beginning the world, the joy of my life was to fire at all the 
established wits! and then everybody loved to halloo me on. 
But there is no game now: but then, when I was new, to 
vanquish the great ones was all the delight of my poor little 
dear soul! So, at her, Burney—at her and down with her!’ 


After this outburst Mrs Thrale took occasion to remind 
the great Cham that he had put Mrs Montagu out of 
countenance the last time she came, and got him to pro- 
mise that on the morrow he would not contradict her. 
Moreover, on Mrs Thrale asserting that Mrs Montagu was 
‘the first woman for literary knowledge in England, and 
if in England, I hope I may say in the world, the burly 
Doctor conceded, ‘I believe you may, madam. She diffuses 
more knowledge in her conversation than any woman I 
know, or, indeed,: almost any man.’ The publication of 
his ‘ Life of Lyttelton’ in 1781, however, gave such offence 
to Mrs Montagu that there was a declaration of war 
between them. He one day remarked to Boswell : ‘ Mrs 
Montagu has dropt me. Now, sir, there are people whom 
one would very well like to drop, but would not be 
dropped by.’ Fanny Burney reports a violent quarrel 
which Johnson had, sometime in the course of this or the 
following year, at the Thrales’ house, with a Mr Pepys, on 
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the same subject of his ‘ Life of Lyttelton’; and describes 
the concern which was felt lest he should behave in a 
similar manner to Mrs Montagu, whom he called the head 
of the set of Lytteltonians, and ‘Queen of the Blues,’ Mr 
Pepys being only her prime minister. When they met, 
Mrs Montagu was very stately, and turned stiffly away 
from Johnson, without even courtesying to him, evidently 
firm in her resolve to speak to him no more. But he went 
up to her, and said roughly, ‘ Well, madam, what’s become 
of your fine new house? I hear no more of it.’ And, 
according to Miss Burney, the great dame was so frightened 
that she answered him, and was as civil as ever. Certainly, 
a little later on, when he wrote to inform her of the death 
of his and her pensioner, Mrs Williams, he received a very 
kind answer, and peace was proclaimed again. According 
to Wraxall, Johnson was the mainstay of all the ‘ blue- 
stocking’ parties. ‘I have seen the Duchess of Devon- 
shire,’ he declares, ‘then in the first bloom of youth, hang- 
ing on the sentences that fell from Johnson’s lips, and 
contending for the nearest place to his chair.’ And after 
his death in 1784, it was the impossibility of finding any 
one to supply his place which caused such assemblies to 
die out by degrees. 

When Fanny Burney first saw Mrs Montagu, the latter 
was verging on sixty years of age; and the young author 
of ‘Evelina’ describes her as middle-sized, very thin, in- 
firm looking, with a sensible and penetrating countenance, 
and the air and manner of a woman of great parts, who 
was accustomed to being distinguished. At a conver- 
sazione at the Thrales’ some little time after, the same 
writer neatly says, ‘Mrs Montagu was brilliant in diamonds, 
solid in judgment, critical in talk.’ Sir William Wraxall, 
who first met Mrs Montagu in 1776, says that she was in 
good preservation, and did not look her age. She possessed 
great natural cheerfulness and a flow of animal spirits ; 
led the conversation, and talked well on almost every 
subject ; but appeared to him satirical and severe, rather 
than amiable and inviting, with a manner somewhat too 
sententious and dictatorial. He calls her the Madame du 
Deffand of the English capital, whose house constituted 
the central point of union for all who already were known, 
or who aspired to be known, for their talents and pro- 
ductions. But, in his view, her social supremacy was 
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established on more solid foundations than those of in: 
tellect ; and he thinks she owed her distinction not more 
to the lustre of her talents than to the sumptuousness of 
her dinner-table. There was nothing womanly about her, 
he says ; and then, almost in the same breath, draws atten- 
tion to a characteristically feminine weakness. 


‘ Destitute of taste in disposing the ornaments of her dress, 
she nevertheless studied or affected those aids more than 
would seem to have become a woman professing a philosophic 
mind. ... Even when approaching to fourscore, this female 
weakness still accompanied her ; nor could she relinquish her 
diamond necklace and bows .. . the perpetual ornament of 
her emaciated person. I used to think that these glittering 
appendages of opulence sometimes helped to dazzle the dis- 
putants whom her arguments might not always convince.’ 


As age crept on, her parties and visits became fewer; 
but in 1785 we hear of her making an appearance at one 
of the Queen’s drawing-rooms, and—happily without any 
serious result—falling down the stairs. Her health was 
not robust, and she found much comfort in a one-horse 
chair which was made under the supervision and accord- 
ing to the design of Sir Richard Jebb, her physician. About 
this date she announces with much complacency that her 
favourite nephew (who was also her heir) is to be married 
to a young lady who is ‘so formed and qualified as to 
please both the fancy and the judgment,’ being the for- 
tunate possessor of 45,000/. and contingencies, as well as 
of an excellent understanding, a pleasing countenance, 
and gentle and unaffected manners. The young couple 
were duly married at ‘Marybonne’ Church in July 1785; 
and she carried them off from the church door with her, 
in a post-chaise-and-four, to Sandleford, whence, after a 
short time, she reports the party as ‘ three as happy people 
as can be found in any part of the habitable globe.’ The 
proverb about two being company and three none, was 
apparently unknown in the eighteenth century, at least 
in Mrs Montagu’s circle. 

The old vivacity never altogether disappeared from 
her letters, though they grew fewer in number. Charles 
Fox was reported to be in a very bad state of health ; and 
she writes to her sister-in-law to say : 

‘His rapid journeys to England, on the news of the King’s 
itiness, have brought on him a violent complaint in the bowels, 
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which will, it is imagined, prove mortal. However, if it 
should, it will vindicate his character from the general report 
that he has no bowels, as has been most strenuously asserted 
by his creditors.’ 


Twice or thrice a week, she says, she invites seven or 
eight agreeable persons to dine with her, but scarcely 
ever goes out of the house from fear of the cold winds. 
But the old entertaining spirit would occasionally flicker 
up. On the occasion of the opening of her two great 
additional rooms at Montagu House—the ‘ room of cupid- 
ons,’ which was painted with roses and jasmine intertwined 
with cupids, and the ‘feather room,’ which was enriched 
with hangings made by herself from the plumage of almost 
every kind of bird—Horace Walpole reports her as more 
splendid than ever, and as giving a breakfast to seven 
hundred people. He adds, ‘The King and Queen had been 
with her last week. I should like to have heard the ora- 
tion she had prepared on the occasion.’ In 1798, however, 
Dr Burney writes to his daughter that Mrs Montagu is 
broken down, very feeble, and wholly blind, receiving no 
company, and spending her evenings in hearing her servant 
read. She died on August 25, 1800, at Montagu House, 
when within a few weeks of completing her eightieth 
year. Fanny Burney thought her a character rather to 
respect than to love. Hannah More seems to have been 
able to do both. Writing some years after her friend’s 
death, Hannah said : 


‘With Mrs Montagu’s faults I have nothing to do. Her 
fine qualities were many. From my first entrance into a 
London life till her death, I ever found her an affectionate, 
zealous, and constant friend, as well as a most instructive and 
pleasant companion.’ 


A specimen or two may perhaps be given of the many 
lively notices of more or less well-known people which are 
to be found in Mrs Montagu’s letters. When Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu returned from the East, she appeared 
‘a very singular person, who neither thinks, speaks, acts, 
or dresses like anybody else.’ And her house is said to be 
like the Tower of Babel. 


; ‘An Hungarian servant takes your name at the door; he 
gives it to an Italian, who delivers it to a Frenchman, the 
Frenchman to a Swiss, and the Swiss to a Polander; so that 
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by the time you get to her ladyship’s presence you have 
changed your name five times, without the expense of an act 
of parliament.’ 


At the subscription masquerade, to which Mrs Montagu 
went in the dress of the ‘Queen Mother,’ we are informed 
that Miss Chudleigh appeared in a dress, or rather undress, 
which was very remarkable. 


‘She was Iphigenia for: the sacrifice; but so naked, the high 
priest might easily inspect the entrails of his victim. The 
maids of honour (not of maids the strictest) were so offended 
they would not speak to her.’ 


A note on the death of the Duke of Bedford in 1771 


is in a severer strain. 


‘He departed singing the 104th Psalm. This shows he had 
some piety, but I think his Grace sang out of tune; so I am 
not an admirer of his singing. I like a psalm-singing cobbler, 
in death as well as in life. A poor man who has maintained 
a wife and children by his labour, has kept the Ten Com- 
mandments, observed the Sabbath .. . and lived kindly with 
his neighbours, may sing his own requiem with a comfortable 
and cheerful assurance. Of him to whom little is given, little 
shall be required. But the debtor and creditor of a long 
account is not so easily settled. Wealth, titles, power, give 
a great influence in society.... Has the commonwealth 
been served equal to its great demands on a Duke of 
Bedford ?’ 


Her own wealth was administered according to rigid 
notions of justice, which, however, did not exclude a most 
munificent charity. It was indeed no mere subscriber 
to charity-lists who annually gave a feast to the little 
chimney-sweepers of London, every first of May, on the 
lawn in front of Montagu House. When Boswell once 
accused her of being generous from vanity, Johnson 
rebuked him by saying, ‘I have seen no beings who do 
as much good from benevolence as she does from what- 
ever motive. She had a wholesome horror of debt. 


‘ My house,’ she writes, ‘never appeared to me so noble, so 
splendid, so pleasant, so convenient, as when I had paid off 
every shilling of debt it had incurred, The worst of haunted 
houses are those haunted by duns.’ 


And one of her letters contains a keen saying, apropos of 
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a school and an almshouse founded by Dr Robinson. 
‘Our uncle did this good while he was alive, is her 
comment. ‘It was not that soul-thrift that would save 
itself with another’s money.’ She had a good deal of that 
worldly wisdom which, as Bacon says, comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms, ‘ Virtue, wisdom, honours, 
prosperity, happiness, are all to be found on the turnpike- 
road, or not to be found at all,’ is one of her maxims. 
Another is: ‘Be assured that the wisest persons are 
the least severe, and the most virtuous are the most 
charitable.’ The great world, she held, can give us 
nothing more than vagrant amusement for idle hours; 
one must have one’s solid comforts at home. In a letter 
to one of her adopted daughters she says: 


‘The chief honour and felicity of my life has been derived 
from the superior merit of my friends. Principles, opinions, 
habits, are acquired from those with whom we live and con- 
verse most. ... Be cautious, be delicate, be a little ambitious, 
my dear niece, in the choice of your’friends.’ 


It must be admitted that she was sometimes a trifle too 
pedantic in her serious moments; but it is her lighter 
touches which are most characteristic ; such as : ‘Solomon 
said of laughter, What is it? and of mirth, What doeth 
it? Vanity and a good set of teeth would have taught 
him the ends and purposes of laughing’; or her remark, 
apropos of a piece of the then fashionable shell-work 
ornamentation which she and a friend proposed to do: 
‘I think a looking-glass properest for our first work, as 
everybody will be sure to find something they like in it’; 
or the excellent reason given for the success of her 
parties—that no idiots were ever invited. And of her 
correspondence, whether gay or grave, we may say what 


. Johnson said of her conversation—that it is always full 


of meaning. 
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Art. IV.—THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 


THAT master of genteel comedy, the late Charles Mathews, 
created, while in his palmy days, the character of Sir 
Affable Hawk in ‘A Game of Speculation,’ adapted by 
George Henry Lewes from Balzac’s play, ‘Le Faiseur.’ 
The aims and methods of the gay, airy, clever, but heart- 
less and unscrupulous hero of the forgotten play are those 
of not a few in the modern world of finance. Wild specu- 
lation, of the kind akin to reckless gambling, has vastly 
increased of late years. The stakes at cards are perhaps 
not as high as those played for in the eighteenth century, 
when C. J. Fox kept a faro bank, and his brother Stephen 
lost 13,0007. in a single night. But in other insidious 
ways the gambling spirit has become widely rampant, 
as is shown by the evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee on Betting, and as is known even to super- 
ficial observers. This is true, not only in connexion with 
the turf, boat-racing, billiards, football, cricket, and other 
sports, but in what is known in the cotton trade and in 
the metal markets as purchasing ‘futures,’ and on the 
Stock Exchange as ‘ options’ and ‘speculating for differ- 
ences.’ The mania has infected almost every class. Many 
women have caught the contagion. The clerical profession 
has not escaped. Numerous bankruptcies occur through 
speculation. Criminal records testify to the frequency 
with which clerks and other persons in places of trust are 
beguiled into malversation and fraud in the vain hope of 
retrieving losses incurred by betting and speculation. 
The moral leprosy is spreading; and it is needful to 
utter once more an emphatic warning, and to enter an 
earnest protest for the benefit of those who are as yet 
untainted. Certain sections of the press have helped to 
intensify the evil by publishing money articles in the 
modern style, with accompanying advice and hints to 
investors, and pretended financial forecasts. It is not too 
much to assert that in these productions, with a few 
honourable exceptions, the advertising influence is para- 
mount. Favourable notices of new companies and of par- 
ticular stocks are inserted for a consideration, and lengthy 
reports of meetings have to be amply paid for. Well- 
known methods are employed to influence City editors 
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snd financial writers, as was proclaimed in open court 
during the Hooley and Whitaker Wright examinations. 
An uneasy doubt exists in the public mind as to how far 
notices and comments are inspired by promoters and 
stock-dealers. Unfortunately some journals of the baser 
sort pander to the desire to make money by rash and 
ignorant speculation. They pretend to give exclusive 
and authoritative information and unprejudiced advice, 
accepted by many with the unquestioning docility of 
sheep, but generally worthless if not actually deceptive. 
It is strongly to be suspected that the writers are not 
uninfluenced by mercenary motives. Philanthropy would 
not prompt the offer of disinterested counsel to unknown 
and impersonal readers. ‘Nothing for nothing,’ is a uni- 
versal maxim. Information is not vouchsafed about a 
company or a stock, no reports are inserted, and no 
market quotations are cited without payment in journals 
of this kind. The recent ‘Article Club’ case disclosed a 
deplorable tissue of fraudulent practice in these respects. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many persons are 
tempted into speculative ventures that can end only in 
loss if not in ruin. Every City editor is familiar with 
the importunate requests which come from readers who 
desire to transmute a very moderate stocking into the 
purse of Fortunatus. They think that by some astounding 
concatenation of improbable circumstances a large fortune 
may be speedily realised. They may rest assured that, 
in the long run, the inevitable result of such speculation, 
especially in mines, is mere hopeless loss, with superadded 
anxiety that cannot be expressed in words. If they are 
able to buy the shares outright and lock them up for 
months, or for a year or two, regardless of market 
fluctuations, a time may arrive when they will probably 
reap a profit, always supposing that a judicious selection 
has been made when prices were low. On the other hand, 
if a man of limited means plunges into the gamble, buying 
in the hope of selling again quickly at a higher price— 
that is, going on the‘ bull’ tack—or adopting the opposite 
course known as the ‘bear,’ and selling on the chance 
of buying back ata lower figure, he may be assured that 
either way spells ruin in the end. One instance of success 
may occur out of a thousand; but the exception proves 
the rule. What chance has the individual speculator 
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against the professional dealers, or against the controlling. 


houses and companies? These know how to circulate 
rumours, to create an artificial demand, and to enhance 
or depress prices. Then they quietly dispose, at a large 
profit, of as many shares as the duration of the excite- 
ment admits of ; or bring prices down by frightening small 
holders into selling out at any sacrifice, snapping up such 
little parcels for use in future market operations. 


Home railways present the extraordinary spectacle of 
being many points below the normal prices of recent 
years, and of remaining almost stationary for a lengthened 
period with little recorded business. The price of coal 
and the increased cost of wages and material were made 
the pretext for the heavy fall. In 1899 Metropolitan 
Districts suddenly bounded from 28 to 423 on rumours, 
diligently circulated, that the line was about to be ac- 
quired by several of the great railways ; but a relapse soon 
followed, and the old price again ruled. Another artificial 
spurt was given during 1901 to the same stock, on an 
alleged amalgamation with the Metropolitan Railway, and 
again, in March and August last year, on the scheme of 
electric traction under American auspices. In like manner 
South-Eastern Deferred, or ‘ Dover A,’ another well-known 
gambling stock, has ranged during the last three years 
from 103} to 513. Supposed advantages from a working 
agreement with the Chatham and Dover line were used 
to advance the price; but fractional dividends caused as 
swift a fall. Chatham and Dover stocks displayed similar 
mutations during the same period, the Ordinary ranging 
from 25} to 144, the Arbitration from 149 to 131, and the 
Second Preference from 120} to 57. Hull and Barnsley, 
and the Scotch Deferred stocks, furnish other instances. 
The larger lines have not escaped. Great Eastern shares 
have been so high as 117 and so low as 91 within two 
years; Great Northern have ranged from 112 to 94, and 
the Deferred from 47 to 36; Great Western from 149 
to 131; and North-Western from 180 to 1314. The pub- 
lished returns of traffic are often at signal variance with 
the estimates. Hence the anomaly is sometimes presented 
of a rise or fall in the traffic producing no effect on quota- 
tions, either because these had been arbitrarily changed 
before, or because no genuine desire was manifested to 
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buy or sell. Moreover, it is notorious that directors and 
high officials sometimes use their early knowledge for 
purposes of gain on the Stock Exchange. 

Colonial railways also, and such foreign railways as 
are dealt in here, are subject to wide and sudden fluctua- 
tions, mainly caused by rumours of bad weather, damage 
to crops, and traffic expectations. Hence arise spasmodic 
variations in market prices which, it must always be 
remembered, do not by any means represent intrinsic 
values. Investing holders of such stocks rarely trouble 
themselves about these mutations, which are effected 
solely for speculative purposes. In the case of the two 
principal Canadian lines, the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific, both of which have recently shown an 
extraordinary rise, ‘the market,’ meaning thereby a small 
knot of jobbers, usually forms a vague guess, without the 
slightest data to go upon, as to what the weekly traffics 
are likely to be. On conjectural grounds they take action 
in raising or lowering prices ; but here again the published 
returns of traffic often differ widely from the estimates, 
and in the case of some lines they are suspected of being 
manipulated. It is the same with dividends. Estimates, 
more or less conjectural, are made weeks before the 
official announcement, and are employed to govern the 
dealings ; but the actual results rarely coincide with the 
anticipations. 


The mining market during the last three years has been 
characterised by stagnation, caused by the war in South 
Africa, about which so many confident predictions were 
falsified by events. This stagnation involved the stoppage 
of mining operations, and arrested the development of 
gigantic estate, finance, and investment companies. The 
lowest market quotations in 1901 represented an average 
falling-off of at least one half of the former nominal 
values, and in not a few cases a fall of three fourths. A 
drop of 10s. per 1/. share represents 75,000,000/. on the 
150,000,000 shares of the companies usually dealt in. 

Towards the close of December, 1901, an upward move- 
ment was engineered, into which it was hoped that the 
public would be drawn. The prices of gold and diamond 
mines and of land and finance companies were artificially 
enhanced by well-known devices. Certain parasitic news- 
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papers ostentatiously proclaimed that the long-expected 
mining ‘boom’ had come at last and would certainly 
continue. Quotations began to ‘appreciate,’ for no more 
valid reason than that a settlement must be reached ere 
long, and that a specified number of stamps were to be 
allowed to commence working at the mines month by 
month. Even since the beginning of 1902 prices have 
shown considerable oscillation. For example, New Jagers- 
fontein ranged from 30 to 14, Langlaagte Estates from 5} 
to 3}, Geduld from 10 to 6, Modderfontein from 14,% to 
10}, Anglo-French Exploration from 5}3 to 33, Barnato 
Consols from 44 to 24, Consolidated Gold Fields from 
10,3, to 73, ‘ Johnnies’ from 4} to 28, Transvaal Consoli- 
dated Land from 6,%; to 3}, and Rhodesia Exploration 
from 9} to 5}. These are only a few of the extreme 
changes witnessed in the course of the year 1902. Many 
of the low-priced shares fluctuated from 50 to 60 per cent. 
The fact is that the pace was forced and dangerous. 

The rise was attributable mainly to professional manipu- 
lation. Amidst much outward demonstration, quotations 
were advanced on every rumour that peace was about to 
be secured, with an occasional set-back, which was euphem- 
istically styled ‘a healthy reaction.’ It was loudly but 
falsely asserted that large blocks of shares were being 
taken up and paid for by the investing public. Disproof 
of this was supplied by the rude awakening at the mid- 
February account, when six days were occupied in the 
settlement, and enormous quantities of stock had to be 
sold under the hammer. This caused a steady drop in 
prices for several weeks and demoralised the market, 
until the controlling houses had to interfere, in their own 
interest, to prevent a further fall. Every few days an 
attempt was made to attract the public by the usual 
device of putting up prices a sixteenth or an eighth, but 
all in vain. Dealers were left with shares which had 
accumulated on their hands; and then the process was 
repeated of quotations slowly sinking from inanition in 
business. Day after day and week after week the melan- 
choly cry was heard of nothing being done because the 
public would not come in. One reason was that the 
actual cessation of hostilities had been pretty well dis- 
counted in the Stock Exchange, as usually happens with 
every impending event, 
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For several months prior to the declaration of peace 
in South Africa, rumours were assiduously circulated that 
a mighty ‘boom’ would take place. It was hoped that 
thousands of shares might be unloaded at high prices. 
When the market opened on Monday, June 2nd, 1902, 
nearly two hours before the usual time, dealers instantly 
put up quotations all round, and the crowd of gamblers 
within the House speculated largely ; but, to their dismay, 
the crowd of expected purchasers did not appear. A few 
simple and sanguine persons took limited blocks of shares ; 
but, for once, the public were not to be tempted. They 
had lost too much already. Another cause operated, 
which explains the attitude of the ‘ Kaffir magnates.’ It 
was not known at the time, but it soon transpired, that 
they had held a conference at which it was decided, con- 
trary to the opinion of a strong minority, to do nothing 
to support the market or to promote the expected up- 
ward movement. The reason was that if this occurred, 
the Government and the Legislature might suppose that 
the war had enhanced the value of the mines, and there- 
fore that these would have to bear a large amount of 
taxation. Uncertainty as to this continued to be used 
for market purposes for several months. An incidental 
advantage of standing aside and allowing prices to sink 
by their own weight was that shares could then be quietly 
bought back at a much lower price. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock on that fateful morning a 
decline set in, until Tuesday, June 24th, when the alarming 
news of the King’s illness and of the postponement of the 
Coronation caused a sudden and greater drop. This con- 
tinued day by day, in the absence of business, until more 
than half the fictitious gains of the first five months of 
the year had been wiped out in as many weeks. The 
‘Statist’ of November 22nd, 1902, estimated that the 
total decline, since June, in the market value of South 
African mining shares amounted to 50,000,000/. The 
‘Financial News’ of November 24th, 1902, said that two 
fifths of the amount represented the depreciation in 
twelve companies. Rand Mines alone had suffered a fall 
of 4,500,0007., and Consolidated Gold Fields one of 
4,000,0007. The process is said to have been assisted by 
the sale of large blocks of shares held by the late Mr 
Rhodes; by labour difficulties at the mines, where the 
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blacks would not resume the old condition of semi-slavery; 
and by the ‘bear’ tactics of the great houses, and of the 
gambling section within the Stock Exchange, in the hope 
of frightening timid holders into selling. 

There are about 350 principal South African and 
Rhodesian companies, with a total capital of 124,598,000/, 
Of these, 301 are mining, 36 are investment, and 13 are 
land and estate companies. Many of them have their head 
offices in Johannesburg, and therefore are not amenable 
to English law. Of the total number, three tenths have 
never declared a dividend, six tenths have paid nothing 
for three or more years, and the remaining tenth have 
paid, for the most part, 5 or 6 per cent., or have declared 
‘rights’ in the form of new shares, Nearly all of them 
require additional capital before fully resuming work, or 
for purposes of future development. Out of the 350 
companies only 21 have a nominal capital of less than 
100,000/., while 102 range from that sum to 250,000/. each, 
186 from that to 500,000/., and 56 from 500,000/. to 
1,000,000. There are 25 having more than 1,000,000/, 
including such plethoric companies as De Beers, with 
9,750,0007.; Randfontein, 3,000,000/.; Robinson Gold, 
2,750,0002. ; Simmer and Jack, 3,000,000/. ; the Consolidated 
Gold Fields, 3,850,000/.; Henderson’s, 2,000,0002.; ‘Johnnies,’ 
2,750,0007.; Oceana Consolidated, 1,500,000/.; Robinson 
Bank, 3,000,000/. ; Chartered, 6,250,0007.; Chartered Trust 
and Agency, 2,500,000/.; and Modderfontein, 1,200,000I. 
Many of these gigantic amounts are enhanced in nominal 
value, although not necessarily in inherent worth, by the 
shares standing in the market at twice or thrice or five 
times the price of the original issue. The 5s. shares of 
the Rand Mines have been worth over 121., which represents 
a market value of 23,500,000/. on a capital of 490,0001. 

This factitious and hazardous state of things has been 
induced mainly by the action of the controlling houses or 
companies holding many thousands of original vendors’ 
shares for which little or nothing was paid, or other 
shares bought in the market at rubbish prices when 
business was stagnant. As soon as a convenient oppor- 
tunity arises or a plausible reason can be invented, an 
artificial scarcity is produced, and quotations are put up. 
When buyers offer, their requirements are met out of the 
large stocks held in reserve by the parent companies or 
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by controlling persons. In this way such persons have 
succeeded in disposing of blocks of shares at top prices, 
and have also taken option money to a large extent. 
When the demand begins to subside they effect ‘bear’ 
sales, so as to depress prices, and then they again come in 
as purchasers in order to denude the market of shares 
which wearied or timid holders are anxious to dispose of. 
Promoters and large firms can risk doing this because 
they make such enormous profits on most of their gigantic 
transactions, and because, if their calculations prove in- 
correct, which rarely happens, they can fall back upon 
their vast reserves of shares, and soon retrieve a tem- 
porary loss. In the slang of the market this process .is 
styled ‘turning on the tap.’ Again it may be asked, what 
chance has an ordinary speculator against such powerful 
combinations? If he buys on what seems to be a rising 
tendency, he may find himself left with shares which must 
either be taken up and held for an indefinite period on 
the chance of a revival, or he has to sacrifice them at a 
loss to avert further disaster. 

There are ten or twelve controlling firms or companies 
in the South African market. Some of them have exten- 
sive joint interests in certain properties, so that, in their 
combined capacity, they can at any moment make or mar 
the market. Complete lists of their numerous enterprises 
were given in the ‘Citizen’ of June 7th, 1902, and in the 
‘Statist’ of July 5th, 1902. Upwards of 200 companies are 
thus comprised, with an issued capital of 98,000,000/. 
This vast sum was swollen by the high premiums at 
which the shares were usually placed on the market, or 
during the craze of 1895. For example, Anglo-French 
Exploration touched 8}, Apex 18}, Barnato Consols 5},, 
Chartered 9, Consolidated Gold Fields 198, Crown Reef 
13, Ferreira 21, Gildenhuis Deep 11}, Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment 613, Jubilee 12}, Knight’s 113, New 
African 103, New Heriot 12}, Rhodesian Exploration 183, 
South African Gold Trust 12}3, Van Ryn 11, Wolhunter 
123, and so in varying degrees throughout the list. All the 
above-mentioned shares are of 1/. each. Those of higher 
denomination shared in the increase. De Beers, with 5l. 
paid—they have since been split—were 323; Robinson 
Bank shares, with 41. paid, were 12}; Modderfonteins, 
also 4/. paid, 17%; and so forth. The entire list repre- 
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sented, in 1895—in a sense far wider than what Dr Johnson 
meant by his famous phrase about the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery—‘ the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.’ 

If any persons are inclined to embark on the treacher- 
ous sea of mining speculation they will do well to 
remember that such shares in general, and copper-mine 
shares especially, are dangerous. The market price of 
the latter is largely influenced by the quotations for the 
metal; and these are mainly in the hands of an American 
ring. Henceit is that Anacondas and Arizonas have been 
so high as 12 and so low as 5} within a year, Rio Tintos 
61 and 38, and Utahs 7{ and 4. Various African copper- 
mines have been floated recently in a manner that calls 
for severe animadversion. No actual workings appear to 
have been carried on; no surveys have been made; and 
the information vouchsafed to the public is of the most 
meagre character. During last February several such 
companies had their shares placed on the London market 
at a premium, but without the issue of a prospectus, 
Those of the Northern Copper Company of British South 
Africa were rushed up to 2? in three days, and to 8% in 
another week, with wild and sudden fluctuations of several 
points during the short interval and immediately after- 
wards. It is shrewdly surmised that a few gamblers 
inside the ‘ House’ reaped the profits. Most assuredly 
the public did not. The Rhodesian Copper Company, 
brought out on February 10th at 1}, rose to 1{ the next 
day, and to 2? on the third day, but failed to reach such 
giddy heights as those mentioned above, soon relapsing 
to 1}. The Etruscan Copper Company does not seem to 
have issued a prospectus; yet its shares were forced up 
to 6l. in February and March, only to fall speedily to 
25s. or less. The capital is nearly half a million, and 
about 200,0007. debentures have been issued. Glowing 
statements of promoters and officials have not been con- 
firmed by an expert sent to Italy by large shareholders. 

The most impudent attempt of the kind was the Con- 
solidated African Copper Trust, launched on February 
19th, at 3} premium on the 1. shares, but with no pub- 
lished details. It was said that half a dozen jobbers had 
15,000 shares divided among them at 35s. each, which 
were at once placed on the market at 4/. The incident 
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furnishes another illustration of how the public is expected 
to pay, when shares, instead of being offered through a 
prospectus, are dribbled out by the process known as 
‘making a market.’ Happily the public declined to be 
drawn in, and respectable brokers refused to deal in the 
shares, so that the scheme proved a fiasco. People remem- 
bered the notorious Barnato Bank and took warning, as 
they did last spring with regard to such projects as the 
' Tanganyika Concessions, the Lomagunda Development, 
and the Zambesia Exploring Companies. The first jumped 
in a few days from 2} to 13, the second from 1% to 83, 
and the third, in a few hours, from 1} to 5, with violent 
intermediate fluctuations, the result of clever but un- 
scrupulous handling in the interests of allied companies 
and their promoters, followed by the invariable relapse. 
Ordinary people have no chance to get in at the beginning 
of such a movement. It is dexterously engineered, with- 
out notice, and in an hour or two is in full progress. 
Long before the intimation appears in the next day’s 
newspaper, the price has been forced up in the hope of 
attracting outside purchasers. Brokers whose business is 
only speculative are ready enough to urge clients to buy 
when prices are inflated, and as ready to urge them to 
sell at a loss when prices are falling. 

These things are on a par with the recent surrender of 
the hundred founders’ shares in De Beers, the three or 
four owners of which—one of them being the late Mr 
Cecil Rhodes—are alleged to have netted the enormous 
sum of between three and four millions. The Anglo- 
French Exploration Company, while declaring a dividend 
of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, paid 271. 4s. 5d. 
on each of the 300 founders’ shares, and proposed to ex~- 
tinguish them by the issue of 260 ordinary for each, thus 
increasing the capital by 78,000/. Few shareholders in 
the Barnato Company were aware that, after they received 
back their capital in dividends or bonus, one fourth of the 
profits accrued to the holders of the founders’ shares. At 
a meeting held in Johannesburg, on June 19th, 1902, it 
was resolved to commute those shares by allotting, as 
fully paid, 250,000 new shares of 1/. each, worth nearly 
4l. in the market at that time. The only stipulation was 
that they were not to be negotiable for two years. 

To give yet another instance—the Consolidated Gold 
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Fields of South Africa was a company formed in July, 1892, 
to take over one of a similar name which had been started 
in 1887 to acquire from Mr Cecil Rhodes and Mr Charles 
D. Rudd certain mining interests in the Transvaal, for 
which those gentlemen received inter alia 200 founders’ 
shares. In exchange, they subsequently took from the 
new company 100,000 ordinary shares of 11. each, credited 
as fully paid, the market price being 10/. each. They were 
also to act as managing directors, and to receive two 
fifteenths of the profits. Four years later, and not long 
after the Jameson raid, the shareholders were induced to 
commute the share of the profits by an issue of 100,000 
more shares, fully paid. 

Obvious inferences will be drawn from these simple 
statements of fact. In like manner, the De Beers Com- 
pany, with certain notorious financiers, was said to be 
largely interested in the meat contract for the troops in 
South Africa; and the Cold Storage Company, which 
previously held the contract, is reported to have made a 
million sterling during the war. No wonder that the ll, 
shares, on which the 1901 dividend was 21s., recently 
stood at 11}. The real history of these transactions may 
yet be brought to light, if ever a searching inquiry 
comes to be instituted into the waste, the abuse, the 
jobbery, and the scandals that are known to have 
occurred during the campaign. Similar things happened 
in the Crimean War, and appear to be inseparable from 
the existing system. In like manner concessions of 
vast territories, dubiously acquired in South Africa, have 
been transferred by syndicates to companies with enor- 
mous capital—on paper; large blocks of shares being 
allotted to the promoters for the purpose of ‘rigging the 
market.’ The promoters also have huge holdings in sub- 
sidiary companies. A favourite device is to make the 
parent concern the owner of many thousands of shares 
in the various offshoots, and such shares are credited 
in balance-sheets as valuable assets, at inflated prices. 
Obviously, if one member of the group fails, it is like 
the collapse of a house built of cards, and nothing can 
save the others. 






A condition of things similar to that already described 
in South African mining companies has prevailed more 
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than once recently in the market for American railways. It 
was a repetition, on a larger scale and for a longer period, 
of what has been witnessed for many years. Professional 
dealers and speculators in Wall Street have sent up prices 
by leaps and bounds during the past two years, with an 
occasional and partial set-back. This was notably the 
ease immediately after the Presidential election in 
November 1900; and the condition continued until July 
1902. Not only were such solid investment stocks as the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Illinois 
Central rapidly advanced thirty or forty points, with 
occasional recessions, but roads which have paid no 
dividends for years on the common stock, and do not 
seem likely to pay any, participated in the ‘boom.’ Erie, 
for example, rose in a few weeks from 14} to 46, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas from 94 to 35, Ontario from 18} to 40, 
Norfolk from 22 to 594, Reading from 7? to 243, Southern 
from 11 to 303, Southern Pacific from 31} to 63}, and 
Wabash from 6} to 26}. Some of these have since risen 
even higher as a result of combinations among various rail- 
road magnates and powerful financiers to secure what is 
termed ‘a community of interests.’ Very soon all the 
stocks held in England and in Europe were bought up and 
consigned to New York. The rest was mere gambling. 
The shrewdest operators on this side could not foresee 
which stocks were next to be taken in hand, and they 
were at the disadvantage of being always a day behind, 
owing to the difference in time. So-called ‘ Trusts,’ like the 
Standard Oil and the Sugar, which do not strictly answer 
to the term, operate largely in railroad speculations. 

The gigantic combination known as the United States 
Steel Corporation has a capital of 202,591,940/., one half of 
it being common stock, the greater part of which was 
underwritten at 40 per cent. It was placed on the English 
market at 46, and was speedily rushed to 56, only to break 
suddenly to 36 as soon as a number of reckless speculators 
had been caught. They did not even take the trouble to 
inquire whether the denomination of the shares was fifty 
or one hundred dollars. Well-known professionals in 
Wall Street, buying or selling fifty thousand shares at a 
time in railroads or industrial ventures, went on the 
‘bull’ or the ‘ bear’ tack as suited their immediate pur- 
pose, and obtained control of the market. The amount 
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of business done was far beyond all previous records. On 
several occasions the stock dealt in on one day exceeded 
two million shares, or 40,000,000/., being five times the 
usual average. The American public went delirious with 
excitement, and more than once numbers were ruined in 
a few hours by a sudden drop in prices. London was 
soon left far behind in this market, which sometimes 
opened here in the morning buoyant and full of promise, 
only to fall away about three o’clock, when the cable 
transmitted the early prices from New York. At other 
times, after a dull and flagging day in London, a flood 
of American buying orders came over, which sent up 
quotations. Not a few English speculators suffered 
enormous losses at the outset of the ‘boom.’ 

A favourite device of Wall Street dealers is to buy or 
sell, by cable, large blocks of shares in one of the Euro- 
pean markets, partly in order to awaken hopes of a 
further rise, but chiefly to create a fictitious effect in 
America, where they at once sell heavily on the transient 
rise produced, or buy as heavily on the artificial depres- 
sion. All that London and Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam 
can do is to follow Wall Street, while the arbitrage houses 
obey instructions and perfect their plans. Sometimes 
prices are kept below parity, and at other times they are 
forced above it, according to the immediate object sought. 
When a large speculative buying account is known to 
exist here, prices are depressed; but they are inflated 
when a large speculative selling account is open. The 
design, in the former case, is to lessen profits on sales to 
close ; and, in the latter case, to compel ‘ bears,’ anxious to 
cover, to buy back at high prices. The enormous infla- 
tion has been followed, as was inevitable, by a severe fall 
in market prices. That this had not long before occurred to 
a greater extent is attributable to the powerful financial 
combinations in New York. Having acquired the stocks 
for their own immediate purposes, but with the ultimate 
intention of shifting the load, at a profit, on to a confiding 
public, they tried their utmost to retard the certain collapse 
until they had realised or reduced their huge holdings, 
It is obvious that intrinsic values were in no degree 
affected by the sudden and arbitrary fluctuations. The 
extraordinary nominal enhancement of some of the stocks 
had no solid basis. It was effected by bold strategy, and 
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for ulterior and selfish purposes. The Northern Securi- 
ties Company, over which there has been, and is likely to 
be, prolonged litigation, was formed, not for the advan- 
tage of the railroads in the combination, such as the 
Northern Pacific, but to furnish an easy means whereby 
financiers might dispose of the enormous stocks with 
which they are overloaded. 

In connexion with this American gamble, the com- 
mittee of the London Stock Exchange introduced a dan- 
gerous innovation in May 1901, by arbitrarily fixing the 
price of Northern Pacific Common at 160 for two succes- 
sive settlements, when it had bounded to 200 and over in 
New York. This was done, not in the interests of the 
public, who are seldom, if ever, considered by this close 
corporation, but in the interests of the arbitrage dealers, 
who found themselves unable to cope with the condition 
of things brought about by rivalry in America for the 
control of various roads. If they had declared them- 
selves defaulters a panic would have occurred, and hun- 
dreds of jobbers and brokers must have been ruined. To 
avert this catastrophe the committee took action, and 
the public were sacrificed; but a staggering blow was 
administered to the market, which remained almost stag- 
nant for six months. Then, in April last, a sudden 
movement in Louisvilles was initiated by some Chicago 
speculators, and the shares rose from 103 to 130 within a 
week. The London dealers became alarmed and were 
apprehensive of a ‘corner,’ as in the case of the Northern 
Pacific. They refused for several days to quote prices, 
until an assurance was given that the stock had passed 
into strong hands for controlling purposes. Even then 
the London quotations were several points below parity. 
The price afterwards rose to 164, and eventually dropped to 
121. Much excitement was also caused at the same time by 
Southern Common rising on one day from 34 to over 40, 
and by the sale in New York on that day of no fewer 
than 910,000 of the shares, being nearly nine tenths of 
the entire stock. Various reasons were conjectured for 
this rise, which was speedily followed by a great enhance- 
ment of Atchison Common and other stocks; but the 
movement was wholly professional in New York, and 
it has continued to be so ever since, both there and in 
London. 
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Two circumstances, apart from political and electoral 
questions, mainly contributed to bring about a crisis and 
to arrest the wild speculation. A strike of coal-miners in 
Pennsylvania, involving about 130,000 men, began in May 
last, and continued for twenty-four weeks. Every attempt 
at a compromise failed; and the dispute threatened to 
last during the winter. All the industries that depended 
upon ¢éoal for fuel suffered severely, and the loss to trade 
and manufactures was incalculable. At length President 
Roosevelt intervened, and induced both parties to consent 
to his appoiriting a commission with power to inquire into 
and deterniine the points at issue. In the meantime the 
miners ‘were to resume work. The other circumstance 
was the money stringency which occurred in New York 
towards the close of September, 1902. Call-loans ranged 
up to 35 per cent., and in many cases money was not 
obtainable at any price. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was compelled to afford temporary relief to the banks by 
dispensing them from the necessity, imposed on them by 
law, of retaining a cash reserve of 25 per cent. against note- 
issues, and by accepting from them other securities than 
United States bonds. He also purchased several millions’ 
worth of these, and anticipated, at a discount, the next 
payment of interest by the Treasury. These measures 
were only palliatives ; but perhaps nothing more could be 
attempted under the unsound banking conditions which 
exist in America. Strenuous efforts to maintain the 
inflated prices of stocks have failed, for the trend con- 
tinues to be downwards. Banks, insurance offices, finance 
houses, and trusts are overladen with pawned securities, 
for most of the speculation during the last two years has 
been carried on with borrowed money. As this is called 
in, forced liquidation takes place, and market values are 
depreciated. . 

The table on the following page shows the variations 
in prices of the leading railroad stocks. 

In these recent instances from the American market, 
as in the occurrences already described in the mining 
market, the knowing ones inside the Stock Exchange 
cleared out in time, so as to realise their gains. Later 
and outside purchasers found themselves burdened with 
shares that were unsaleable, except at much lower prices. 
It is not surprising that heavy losses have had to be faced 
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coz Nov. 6, Highest, Highest, Dec. 15, 
1900. 1901. 1902. 1902. 
Atchison ° . . 344 923 98% 804 
Baltimore and Ohio ° ° 78 118} 121 954 
Chesapeake . ° ° ° 32 524 59. 45 
Denver , . : . . 205 55 524 
Erie . . . . ‘ | 464 454 30% 
Louisville . . ° . 79 113g 1644 121% 
Milwaukee . ° 1204 1948 204 172 
+ pa Kansas and Texas > 114 358 363 23 
Norfolk ¢ : 384 62 82 69g 
Ontario . ° . : . 203 395 383 274 
miami! decs<ot! ilap ela 9% 294 394 28} 
Southern : , ° . 138 364 424 29% 
a iia © STII 304 64 834 584 
Union Pacific. ; : ° 643 1334 1154 974 








by the majority of those who were unwise enough to 
speculate largely in American railways. A very few 
made money by realising quickly instead of waiting for 
better prices, or by being able to take up and pay for 
stocks, holding them until they ceuld sell to advantage ; 
but most speculators found themselves stranded by one of 
the sudden reverses that befell the market. On several 
occasions prices dropped from three to ten points in a 
day ; for they invariably fall more rapidly than they rise. 
In many cases difficulties were raised about carrying 
over the stock to the next settlement; and some dealers 
absolutely refused to make the customary arrange- 
ments. This is a common trick when it appears likely 
that outsiders, by waiting, may make a profit. They are 
therefore forced to take up the stock or sell at a loss. 
Where ‘differences’ had to be paid, these sometimes 
amounted to several thousand pounds in individual cases. 
The aggregate swelled to millions over the entire list, as 
was shown in the monthly tabulated statement, given in 
the ‘Banker’s Magazine,’ of the market value of 325 se- 
lected securities. The money went into the pockets of 
professional dealers and money-lenders, who need not 
wonder that the British and American public, having been 
fleeced, are shy about resuming speculation. If any are 
permanently frightened and cured of the mania a great 
gain will have accrued to the community. 


The official list of members of the London Stock 
Exchange comprises nearly five thousand names. Per- 
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haps as many are to be found in the provincial Stock 
Exchanges. Allowing an average of only two clerks to 
each, there must be at least thirty thousand persons 
engaged: probably there are many more. The legitimate 
investment transactions of the whole country could be 
conducted by one thirtieth of the number. A very few 
firms confine themselves to that class of business and 
refuse all of a speculative character. The mass of so- 
called ‘dealings,’ however, are merely for ‘differences, 
which have to be paid or received at the next fortnightly 
settlement. No stock changes hands, although the form 
is gone through of giving stamped contracts for purchases 
or sales. Large blocks of shares are bought with no 
intention of taking them up and paying for them; or 
they are sold without any purpose or means of delivery, 
The design, in the former case, is to effect a fictitious sale 
at a higher price, and, in the latter case, to make an 
equally fictitious purchase at a lower price, with the 
hope, in both cases, of making a profit. If the specific 
numbers of the shares had to be set forth, as in the 
sale of Bank stock, the gambling fraternity would be 
deprived of one weapon of offence. By a rule of the 
Stock Exchange, the name of the jobber dealt with 
should appear on the contract given by the broker; but 
it is commonly omitted, thus raising the presumption of 
a mere gamble. 

In the event of the paper dealings not being completed 
within the limits of one account, they are usually carried 
over to the next. The making-up prices at each settle- 
ment are generally so contrived that the minimum ‘ dif- 
ference’ is paid by the broker, if there has been a rise 
during the fortnight, while the maximum amount is 
received by him in the event of a fall in market-values. 
As soon as the hour of noon is reached on the appointed 
day prices are usually enhanced, so as to entice fresh 
purchases by the semblance of an improvement. If the 


pretended dealings are carried over to the new account, 


a ‘contango,’ or interest, is charged, varying with the 
conditions of the market and with the rates for money. 
The charge may be so many pence a share, or a per- 
centage on the amount of the stock. In either case the 
quotation is somewhat wide. On mines, for instance, it 
may be from seven to nine per cent. per annum. It is 
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often from eight to ten, and sometimes even more.. The 
client is almost invariably charged the higher rate. He 
has also to pay half the original brokerage every time the 
carrying-over process is repeated, though, in the com- 
petition for business, the usage varies. Still, in the long 
run, he always stands to lose, while the broker and the 
jobber gain. 

It is well to remember that the professional dealer 
always holds the tiller, and can guide the frail bark 
whither he chooses. Political events, foreign news, the 
ilmess or death of celebrities, money rates, a dispute 
between neighbouring states, a threatened revolution, 
labour troubles, traffic returns, dividend announcements, 
the silver question in South America, a blizzard in the 
United States or Canada, the weather, the crops, and other 
things, actual or rumoured, probable or ridiculous, are 
employed to force up or to depress prices, and are posted 
in the Stock Exchange long before they become known 
to the public. The above-mentioned causes for altering 
nominal quotations may have nothing to do with such 
alteration; but any pretext serves; and the real reasons are 
unknown until they appear in the next morning’s news- 
paper. Meanwhile, the upward or downward movement 
has been progressing, as engineered from inside. Ordinary 
speculators never succeed in getting in at the lowest 
prices or in getting out at the top. It is also easier to 
lose than to win, because not only has the jobber’s ‘turn’ 
to be covered—and in home railways this is often a whole 
point-—but, as has been remarked already, the downward 
tendency is always more rapid than the upward. 

Brokers, owing to their exclusive knowledge of the 
market, not only possess advantages which, naturally 
enough, they are not slow to use for their own benefit, 
but they may also be speculating on their private account, 
and in a contrary direction to their clients. While the 
latter are strongly advised to ‘bull’ a particular stock, it 
may at the same time be the object of a ‘ bear’ attack by 
the brokers. They acquire at each settlement exceptional 
means of knowing the nature and extent of the dealings. 
During the temporary ‘boom’ in South Africans last 
February, impecunious inside brokers speculated in thou- 
sands of shares, for which they could not pay themselves 
or furnish the names of customers. The shares had to be 
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sold under the hammer, and this helped to precipitate the 
crisis. Other reasons contributed, but reckless gambling 
in the ‘House’ was a principal cause. A broker's advice, 
even if not interpreted in the opposite sense—as has been 
cynically suggested—because he has his own objects to 
achieve, should be accepted with extreme caution and with 
much reserve. It is valueless for purposes of speculation 
whatever it may be for permanent investment. 

It may also happen that the jobbers with whom the 
broker deals are family connexions or personal friends, 
whom he is naturally anxious not to involve in loss. 
Therefore the interests of his client have to suffer. More- 
over, his quotations in every bargain made have to be 
accepted without any means for verification. Tape-prices 
do not represent actual transactions. They are only ap- 
proximate, and not official or authoritative. A strong 
suspicion prevails—often amounting to a moral certainty 
—that a small fraction is sometimes added to the purchase 
price, or deducted from the selling price, beyond the 
agreed charge for brokerage. The rate for this varies 
widely. Old-fashioned houses charge on a graduated but 
onerous scale; others charge one eighth per cent., or 80 
many pence per mining share all round; while some, in 
their eagerness for business, divide the commissions with 
large speculators, or with those who introduce clients. 
There has recently arisen a detestable class of parasites, 
known as ‘ half-commission men,’ who obtain a precarious 
livelihood in this manner. As the principals for whom 
they act drop off, fleeced and disgusted, other foolish gulls 
are inveigled by specious but impossible inducements. 
Every day crowds of agents and touts may be seen around 
the entrances to the Stock Exchange, waiting for the 
latest quotations from the brokers with whom they carry 
on the trade of gambling panders. 

When a broker’s name appears on the prospectus of a 
company, he exacts a large fee, ranging from 100J. to 
10001., according to the capital and the loading, besides 
a commission on all shares placed by him, and a further 
fee for obtaining a Stock Exchange quotation. If a 
broker has only twenty dealing clients, and if each has on 
an average no more than 5000/7. worth of stock open 
during the twenty-four settlements of the year, the 
brokerage, at an eighth per cent., would amount to 30001. 
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annually. This is irrespective of carrying-over charges, 
and transfer fees and stamps, which are often added to 
the account, although the shares are not taken up. Fabu- 
lous profits are known to have been made by not a few 
brokers and jobbers, who have discreetly used their inside 
knowledge, or formed ‘pools’ of their own in certain 
stocks, or worked up quotations to a high figure before 
buying for clients, or depressed prices before selling, or 
advanced money at usurious rates for the settlement. 

Another matter prejudicial to the outside speculator is 
the system of what are called ‘one-man markets’—a 
result of the division and subdivision of the numerous 
branches of Stock Exchange business. Even if an indi- 
vidual jobber cannot absolutely control a particular 
market, he is able to exert a dominating influence on 
certain stocks. Two or three large jobbers acting in con- 
cert can virtually fix prices, especially when dealings are 
few and the market is sensitive and nervous. The absence 
of business on the part of genuine investors causes the 
sale or the purchase of a small amount of stock to produce 
an immediate effect upon quotations. Lately, also, in the 
sudden and violent fluctuations of the American and the 
mining markets, jobbers have, not infrequently, refused 
to make a price when asked by brokers, preferring to 
wait and watch the course of events. By the rules of the 
‘House,’ when a jobber makes a quotation—which always 
includes two prices, one for buying and the other for 
selling, called the ‘turn of the market’—he is bound to 
complete a bargain at the choice of the broker, either to 
buy or to sell. Inthe United States dealers are not classi- 
fied as brokers and jobbers, just as lawyers are not there 
divided into solicitors and barristers. Any one wishing to 
deal can do so without an intermediary ; and a settlement 
has to be made daily instead of once a fortnight. There 
is no reason, except mere conservatism, strengthened by 
self-interest, why the distinction should be perpetuated in 
England. 

The relations between brokers and jobbers have become 
strained. A number of leading jobbers recently issued a 
circular complaining of infringement of their alleged 
rights. It stated that outside companies and firms deal 
in American and South African shares directly with 
brokers, who are said to receive a double commission. 
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Thus ‘the jobber is deprived of his market, and is unable 
to quote close prices, to the injury of the public.’ The 
brokers retort that this difficulty of obtaining a close 
quotation has driven them outside, where they can often 
secure better terms for clients, who are in no way pre- 
judiced by the brokers receiving a second commission, 
They carry the war into the enemy’s camp by asserting 
that jobbers, when short of stocks, resort to a similar 
practice, by anonymously advertising for them in the 
circulars of outside dealers. Thus stands this pretty 
quarrel. Whether ‘honest men will come by their own, 
remains to be seen. It is amusing to witness such effusive 
and new-born zeal on behalf of the public. Heretofore 
they have been the last to be considered. 

Sometimes, however, by a kind of retributive justice, 
brokers and jobbers become entangled in the net spread 
by them for the unwary. This was the case recently in 
what is known as the Jungle market, or West African 
Mines, the illusory character of most of which is 
notorious. Alleged mines, from which not an ounce of 
gold has been extracted, and in which no adequate tests 
have been applied, were written and spoken about in 
exaggerated terms ; and the shares were run up to ridicu- 
lous prices to the extent of ten, twenty, and thirty times 
the nominal capital. It was apparently thought that they 
could be forced much higher. Many of them now are un- 
saleable; or they realise scarcely as many shillings as they 
stood at pounds little more than a year ago. The Il. 
shares of the Adulessa Syndicate were then 211., those 
of the Akinassi Syndicate 42/., Ashanti Acquisitions 15l., 
Ashanti Gold Fields 33/., Gold Coast Amalgamated 181., and 
West African Properties 91. Some of these have altogether 
disappeared ; and the rest have sunk to one half or one 
fourth of the above amounts. Others, which stood at twice 
or thrice the noniinal value of 1/., are now worth from 
10s. to 1s. 3d.; and some are even at a discount, having 
further liabilities attaching to them. Sixteen of the leading 
West Africans, with a nominal capital of 3,203,584/., were 
inflated in a few weeks to no less than 20,147,7691., accord- 
ing to the market quotations. They stand now at about 
7,000,000/., showing a decrease of 65 per cent.; and even 
that sum is far beyond their actual worth. Fortunately 
the public were not drawn in to any large extent. When 
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the inevitable collapse came, the wirepullers found them- 
selves laden with unsaleable stock. For once they could 
not induce the public to ‘hold the baby,’ as professional 
slang defines the trick of passing on worthless shares. 

Australia and British Columbia could supply many 
pertinent cases of a similar kind. The shares of Lake 
View, of Le Roi (both No. 1 and No. 2), of Golden Horse- 
shoe, Golden Link, Boulder Perseverance, of the Asso- 
ciated Gold Mines of West Australia, and of many other 
companies, have been made the sport of speculators, and 
have presented wide fluctuations during the last five or 
six years. Even within a few months attempts have 
been made to galvanise the Australian market. For a 
day or two prices have advanced, only to fall back to the 
old dead level. It is not surprising, after what has oc- 
curred with certain notorious mines, that much scepticism 
prevails as to future possibilities. It is needless to furnish 
details. It is also unnecessary to cite illustrative instances 
of a similar kind from other departments of the Stock 
Exchange, such as industrial, manufacturing, tramway, 
electric, brewing, and other limited companies. All of 
them furnish melancholy proofs of the manner in which 
prices are manipulated, and of the adventitious circum- 
stances used to affect the market. The last few years 
have witnessed the rise and mushroom growth, speedily 
followed by the decay or the extinction, of hundreds of 
ventures that cost the public millions of money. Not a 
few credulous and sanguine investors have painful recol- 
lections of Barnum and Bailey Limited, of Moore and 
Burgess, of Pearson’s Fire Alarm, of the Mutoscope Com- 
pany, of Cooper and Johnson, of the Welsbach Company, 
and even of Allsopp’s. The story of Stratton’s Indepen- 
dence Mine is fresh in public recollection, with the heavy 
loss entailed upon thousands of shareholders, who were 
induced to invest at the issue price of 2/. 5s.,and up to 
31., on the assurance of the vast wealth of the mine and 
the prospect of continuous quarterly dividends at the rate 
of forty per cent. per annum. These have vanished, and 
the shares are now quoted at about 6s. The annals of 
the Winding-up Court and the report of the Inspector- 
General in Bankruptcy furnish unpalatable reading, 
which might, however, prove salutary if its monitions 
and warnings were heeded. 
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The Stock Exchange is a close corporation, bound by 
rules as rigid and as selfish as those of any trade-union, 
Every member is required to observe its elaborate regula- 
tions, on pain of being haled before the committee and 
suspended or expelled. No member is allowed to adver- 
tise or tout for business, though this is, in effect, done by 
deputy, as has been shown above. Outside brokers are 
denounced ; yet some of them appear to thrive, at least for 
a time, by lavish outlay on printing, postage, telegrams, 
and advertisements. They also incur enormous expense 
in preparing large pamphlets and bound volumes, descrip- 
tive of their system of dealing, which are freely sent to 
applicants in the hope of enticing them to embark on the 
stormy and perilous sea of speculation. The expressive 
American phrase ‘ bucket-shop,’ applied to this sort of 
business, owes its origin to the slang meaning of the word 
‘bucket,’ which has become synonymous with ‘to swindle’ 
in betting. 

Some newspapers which, with loud rhetorical virtue, 
condemn the methods of the outside advertising brokers, 
and clamour for their suppression, nevertheless admit 
their advertisements, for which they charge onerous 
rates, condoning for the lucrative publicity by solemnly 
warning their readers against a system that is announced 
in costly paragraphs on the same page. Such papers 
‘compound for sins they are inclined to, by damning 
those they have no mind to.’ Thousands of circulars 
are issued by outside dealers, in the certainty that a 
remunerative percentage of dupes will be found to 
accept implicitly the specious but lying statements about 
fabulous profits to be made. Even when they have lost 
heavily in the mad gamble, they persist in it, hoping to 
retrieve their losses, as singed moths still hover round 
a flame. Other victims are sure to offer themselves for 
immolation, because human folly is always abundant. 
Inducements are held out and promises are made which 
are incapable of fulfilment, but serve to deceive the 
unwary by arousing their cupidity. Once within the 
clutches of these vultures, escape is extremely difficult. 
They usually have a confederate in some unscrupulous 
attorney, often kept on the premises, for purposes of 
intimidation. Their transactions are ‘writ large’ in the 
law-courts, in liquidation proceedings of bogus mining 
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companies, in bankruptcy, in blighted lives, and in ruined 
homes. 

In these ‘bucket-shops’ there is no actual buying or 
selling of stocks, unless it be some hopelessly rotten 
venture belonging to the keepers of these dens. They do 
not desire genuine investment business: it does not pay 
them. Certain low-priced mine-shares that appear daily 
on the tape are controlled by outside dealers. To pur- 
chase is easy enough; but, if the unwary holder wants to 
sell, there is no market. The usual transactions in these 
places, however, are mere book-entries. The chances of 
winning are as remote as those of breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo. If, by a lucky accident, a gain be shown, 
an excuse is made for non-payment, or it is suggested 
that the profits should run on to another account, or some 
worthless shares are offered in settlement, or there is an 
absolute refusal to buy back the pretended sales, or the 
account is closed without any reason being assigned. If 
legal proceedings be taken, the Gaming Act is pleaded. 
Failing other means of evasion, refuge is sought in 
bankruptcy or discreet disappearance. Notwithstanding 
repeated exposures of what are known as ‘blind pools,’ 
many persons are still willing to entrust large sums 
to strangers, who use the money as they see fit, after 
stipulating for secrecy and implicit trust. It is nothing 
but a form of the confidence trick. Another method is to 
adopt what is known as the ‘cover system,’ whereby 
stock to any amount can be professedly opened on pay- 
ment of ten or twenty per cent. of the face value; the 
money, of course, disappearing as the nominal quotations 
fall, until the gamble is automatically closed. Meanwhile, 
the free use of large sums deposited as ‘cover’ has been 
secured ; and, in other cases, the victim is charged interest 
at the rate of five or six per cent. on the nominal balance 
of the stocks alleged to have been purchased, but repre- 
sented only by figures in the books. 

It is sometimes asked whether all this outlay for 
advertising and printing, amounting to many thousands 
annually, can be remunerative in obtaining fresh busi- 
ness, Certainly it would not be continued unless it paid. 
The lure presented is that enormous fortunes are made 
by this kind of gambling. If so, why do not these philan- 
thropic advertisers employ their knowledge for their own 
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exclusive benefit, instead of offering to impart it to 
strangers? Readers are told—to quote one of these 
specious and dangerous circulars—that ‘such transactions 
can be rendered very profitable, if carried out on a sound 
system, with judgment tempered by discretion.’ They 
are assured that ‘it is not at all difficult to acquire such 
knowledge as may enable them to operate on the Stock 
Exchange in such a manner as to ensure good results,’ 
They are informed that ‘ profits are perpetually made by 
those who study closely the rise and fall in the prices of 
stocks, and who select the best time to buy cheap and to 
sell dear. If the recipient of the gratuitous advice 
couched in this turgid bombast objects that he has not 
the money to pay for the stocks which he is urged to 
purchase, he is assured that ‘ this is a matter of arrange- 
ment, which means that he is made to pay for the use of 
money never really lent, and for the nominal acquisition 
of stocks having no existence except as book-entries. 

Without degrading these pages by mentioning names, 
and thereby giving a gratuitous advertisement to outside 
brokers of the worst type, the following extracts from 
recent circulars will denote the character of their 
nefarious business. One of them states, with almost 
brutal frankness : 


‘We of course give primary consideration to our active 
dealers. We are not keen upon giving away so valuable an 
asset as our early and exclusive information unless we are to 
receive a guid pro quo. Some of our customers may grumble 
because they have had no information. We wish them to 
understand that the omission is due to the fact that their 
accounts have been stagnant or dormant. We often have 
accounts in which no bargain is entered for weeks.’ 


The obvious meaning is that, unless the gudgeons persist 
in swallowing the bait and allow themselves to be hooked, 
they are not wanted. Another of these impudent effu- 
sions urged large purchases of American railroad stocks 
when they were steadily falling, which meant, of course, 
that the ‘cover’ would speedily be exhausted, and the 
money swept up by the insatiable keeper of the ‘ bucket- 
shop. Ina third instance the terms of business are set 
forth very speciously, but the cloven hoof cannot be 
hidden. At the outset there is a disclaimer of ‘un- 
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necessary payments of deposits for purchase-money on 
account’; but a list of existing investments is required, 
or, failing this, references to bankers or solicitors, or, 
failing these, ‘a deposit of at least 100/.’ This is on a 
par with the usual style of advertisements emanating 
from money-lenders, who state that loans are granted 
from five per cent. on personal security, without sureties 
or bills of sale or any publicity or delay. Impecunious 
applicants are sure to find that the reality in no sense 
corresponds to the benevolent description. 

For receiving and converting into cash a large number 
of stolen bonds from a solicitor’s clerk, who had abstracted 
them from a safe and forged the transfer in order to meet 
enormous losses through speculation, one man, who had 
an office in Cornhill, has recently undergone a sentence of 
twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. It is 
strange that he was not condemned to penal servitude, 
seeing that he must have known throughout the nature 
of the transaction, and that he disposed of some of the 
bonds after notice had been served on him that they were 
stolen. In another case, eighteen months ago, a lady ob- 
tained a verdict for upwards of 6000/., with interest at 
four per cent., for the illegal sale of securities deposited 
as collateral. The decision was upheld on appeal, and 
then the business was stopped and the concern wound up. 
Happily for the good of the community, not a few other 
places of the kind have had to close their doors of late, 
for the business proved unprofitable or became risky. In 
some cases, besides the one above mentioned, the princi- 
pals have been made to feel the strong arm of the law, 
though the feet of the Public Prosecutor seem to be shod 
with lead, so tardy are his movements. The attention of 
the City Solicitor might be directed, with public advan- 
tage, to places within the City area where impudent 
swindles are carried on. The proper place for their men- 
dacious circulars is the waste-basket or the fire. Hardly 
one of these advertising brokers is to be trusted. The 
only difference between them is in the degree of turpi- 
tude and rascality. A moralist would say, with regard to 
Stock Exchange speculation generally, that if one man 
makes money by a sudden change in the artificial value 
of securities, another man must lose it, because not one 
penny is added to or subtracted from the actual value, 
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The chief evil, however, is that people are tempted to 
abandon the safe and beaten paths of industry and thrift, 
and to plunge into a vortex of speculation, in the vain 
hope of achieving wealth at a bound. It will be well if 
all who possess influence use it in order to dissuade in- 
experienced persons from entering upon such dubious and 
pernicious courses. Even if there be temporary good-luck, 
it is sure to turn and lead to disaster, and probably to 
irretrievable ruin. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that this article will 
have the effect of alarming and warning off the confirmed 
‘punter,’ who snatches a fearful joy and finds a perilous 
fascination in the gambling practices that have ruined so 
many. He cherishes the delusion that a turn must come 
in the wheel of fortune, and solaces himself under heavy 
losses by thinking that if he had adopted or refrained 
from a particular course, if he had bought or sold on 
some other day, if he had speculated in a different stock, 
if he had not been misled by some false ‘tip,’ or if un- 
toward news had not arrived, he would now for certain 
be a millionaire. For such a miserable victim of the 
speculative mania nothing can be done. His case is as 
hopeless as that of a confirmed dram-drinker, or of one 
addicted to the use of opium or morphia. But for those 
who have not been drawn into this terrible whirlpool, 
and yet have been tempted to embark on its outer edge, 
enough may have been said to warn them of the certain 
danger, misery, and loss, that await all who attempt the 
impossible task of making money by speculating for differ- 
ences on the Stock Exchange, especially if they follow the 
interested advice of advertising outside dealers, 
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Art. V.—EMILE ZOLA: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


1. Les Rougon-Macquart. Histoire naturelle et sociale 
d'une famille sous le second Empire. By Emile Zola. 
Twenty vols. Paris: Charpentier, 1871-93. (La Faute 
de l Abbé Mouret, 1875 ; L’Assommoir, 1877 ; Nana, 1880 ; 
Pot-Bouille, 1882; La Terre, 1887; La Débdcle, 1892.) 

2. Les Trois Villes. By the same. (Lowrdes, 1894; Rome, 
1896; Paris, 1898.) 

3. Les Quatre Evangiles. By the same. (Fécondité, 1899 ; 
Travail, 1900; Vérité, 1902.) 

4, Le Roman Expérimental. By the same. 1880. 

5. L’ Affaire Dreyfus; La Vérité en Marche. By the same. 
Paris: Charpentier, 1901. 

6. Le Roman Naturaliste. By F. Brunetiére. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy, 1883. 

7. Les Contemporains. By Jules Lemaitre. Series 1 and 
Iv. Paris: Lecéne et Oudin, 1886 and 1889. 

8. La Vie Littéraire. By Anatole France. Series 1 and m1. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1880 and 1891. 

9. Vie de Zola. By G.de Maupassant. Paris: A. Quantin, 
1883. 


THE sad and untimely death of M. Zola deprives France, 
and indeed the whole civilised world, of one of its most 
celebrated men of letters, as well as of a notable man of 
action. The story of the accident which led to his death 
reads not unlike a page out of one of his own books, and 
supplies a fresh demonstration, if any were needed, of 
the way in which the greatest intellects are at the mercy 
of the meanest and most commonplace circumstances. 

Emile Zola, who was destined to acquire so curious 
and exceptional a reputation both as man and author, 
was born in Paris on April 2, 1840. His father was 
Francois Zola (1795-1847), a native of Venice and an 
engineer, who carried out some important works at Aix, 
in Provence—where a canal and boulevard are still called 
by his name—and whose ability in designing military 
fortifications was well known to the military authorities. 
His mother was.a Frenchwoman, Emilie Aubert, who 
survived till 1880. 

The death of the elder Zola in 1847 left his widow 
and child in extreme poverty. They came to Paris; and 
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young Zola was put to school at the Lycée St Louis. 
His education was anything but a success. He failed 
twice in obtaining his bachelor’s degree, on the first 
occasion being ‘ ploughed’ in the literary viva voce ex- 
amination; and he was thus cut off from those petty 
official employments which are so numerous in France, 
and are the support, and at the same time the snare, of 
so many young Frenchmen. Between the years 1860 
and 1862 he was without any regular employment, and 
reduced almost to the last limits of starvation and misery. 
He has himself told how one winter he lived on bread 
soaked in oil sent to him from Aix, and on the sparrows 
which he caught on the roof of his wretched attic. At 
length he obtained employment with Messrs Hachette, 
the publishers, as packer, and very soon afterwards 
(1865) was promoted by the firm to a position in their 
publishing department, receiving a salary of 2400 francs, 
which to Zola then must have seemed a fortune. His 
position at Hachette’s brought him into communication 
with several writers and journalists, and appears to 
have been highly valuable to him as an introduction to 
the literary world. He found time to write a few stories, 
and to contribute to the newspapers; and by the end of 
1865 his literary efforts had met with sufficient success to 
enable him to give up his appointment. The first volume 
of the celebrated Rougon-Macquart series was not pub- 
lished in book form till 1871; but the author had already 
made some sensation in the literary world. His ‘Salon,’ 
which consisted of articles in the ‘Evénement,’ had to be 
discontinued on account of his attacks on the judging 
committee; and ‘Thérése Raquin’ startled the public by 
its lack of reticence. 

The inference is well-nigh irresistible that the necessity 
of attracting the public at the beginning of his career 
was the chief cause of his entering upon the production 
of the so-called naturalistic literature. The author him- 
self allowed as much when he announced his intention 
to ‘violer le public.’ But it would be contrary to all that 
we know of his life and character, as well as of his literary 
ideals, to suppose that this was his real incentive in after 
years. His literary and moral principles were extremely 
simple and strong, were obstinately adhered to without 
any variation through life, and defended with great 
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warmth against those that attacked them. These 
principles formed the real foundation of his work. He 
was chiefly inspired by an unlimited and violent hatred 
of the romantic writers of the day, whom he accused, not 
without some justice, of corrupting the youth of the 
nation by the specious forms in which they represented 
vice. Acting under the strongest repulsion, he devoted his 
entire literary career to depicting vice under its ugliest 
and most unattractive aspects, and to the sweeping away 
of dangerous and optimistic delusions in general. With 
a child-like admiration for science, absolute confidence 
in the power of knowledge, and a curious but character- 
istic ignorance of human nature, he imagined that if 
men knew right they would necessarily do right. This 
mistake is illustrative of his whole literary career. It is 
a singular fact, to which we shall return, that this enthusi- 
astic apostle of truth should, through his own artistic 
temperament, have been incapable either of perceiving 
it or of reproducing it. But, confident in the value of his 
work as revealing the fundamental truths of human 
society, he continued to pour forth a long series of books, 
in which all idealisation was carefully suppressed, the 
pictures and incidents were rigorously ‘scientific,’ and the 
descriptions of depravity were sufficiently horrible to 
drive all those that read them into a cloister. The moral 
purpose and didacticism of his work were, however, 
entirely thrown away upon the public; while the novels 
were read widely on account of their original and startling 
character and the wonderful imaginative pictures they 
contained, the author himself rising to a height of 
literary fame which was not surpassed by any of his 
contemporaries. 

Meanwhile, his success met with by no means universal 
approval or assent. He was involved in constant paper 
warfare, in which he defended his literary theories with 
great courage and audacity. In 1880 he joined in the 
political fray, declared that ‘la république sera naturaliste 
ou elle ne sera pas,’ and attacked the government in the 
‘Figaro.’ Some few years later Zola’s novels were the 
subject of a debate in the House of Commons, when 
Mr Vizetelly, who had published slightly expurgated 
translations in England, was sentenced to imprisonment, 
and the hooks were ordered to be suppressed, 
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Zola’s life, outwardly, was the centre of incessant 
dispute and turmoil; inwardly, and in reality, it was one 
of uninterrupted domestic happiness. Guy de Maupassant, 
amongst others, has described Zola’s intérieur. From the 
depths of poverty he had risen to great affluence ; and his 
villa at Médan, and his house in the Rue de Bruxelles at 
Paris, were filled with valuable pieces of furniture and 
works of art. His life was one of quiet retirement, 
simplicity, and of almost unbroken regularity, devoted to 
the carrying out of his literary work, which he regarded 
as a moral duty; scarcely ever failing to accomplish daily 
his dozen pages of manuscript, walking out with his dogs, 
and receiving with his wife the many friends whom his 
simple, unaffected, and amiable disposition had endeared 
to him. 

But the great action which was to place the coping- 
stone on Zola’s career was yet to come. In the celebrated 
Dreyfus case Zola played a part of transcendent import- 
ance by bringing about the release of the condemned 
officer. It will be remembered that several persons 
had already tried in vain to move the authorities to 
examine the case anew; and the fate of the unfortunate 
man seemed sealed when Zola addressed his famous 
letter, ‘J’accuse,’ to the President of the Republic. In 
this he charged the highest military authorities with the 
odious and atrocious crime of deliberately sending to 
imprisonment and torture a fellow-officer whom they 
knew to beinnocent. His courageous action entailed some 
severe and painful sacrifices. He was torn away from 
his pleasant literary ease, and from his circle of friends. 
‘J’ai dQ m’arracher & tout ce que j‘aimais, & toutes mes 
habitudes de coeur et d’esprit.’ He, who was said to be 
so timid as never to be able to make a speech in public 
with equanimity, faced resolutely and almost alone, in 
open court, the united hostility and menaces of the 
government, the Church, the army, and the mob. A 
verdict was obtained against him. He was degraded 
from his membership of the Légion d’Honneur, and 
obliged, in order to avoid imprisonment, and to maintain 
his liberty of speech and action, to fly to the hospitable 
shores of England. 

But Zola had lighted a candle in France which could 
not easily be put out. Events followed one another 
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in quick succession; the discovery of Esterhazy’s and 
Henry’s forgeries, and the suicide of the latter; the 
demand for revision accorded; the new trial at Rennes, 
resulting in a further condemnation of the prisoner ; and 
finally, in spite of all, the pardon of Dreyfus and his 
return to his wife and family. Zola’s writings on these 
occasions, the chief of which are collected in the volume 
entitled ‘La Vérité en Marche,’ eloquent as they are, and 
at the same time manifestly genuine and sincere, deserve 
special attention in a study of Zola’s life and work. He 
appealed to the students of Paris, who had been especially 
violent and noisy in their threats and abuse of him: 


‘Ou allez-vous, jeunes gens, ou allez-vous, étudiants, qui 
courez en bandes par les rues, manifestant au nom de vos 
ecoléres et de vos enthousiasmes, éprouvant l’impérieux besoin 
de jeter publiquement le cri de vos consciences indignées ? 

‘Allez-vous protester contre quelque abus du pouvoir, 
a-t-on offensé le besoin de vérité et d’équité, brilant encore 
dans vos Ames neuves, ignorantes des accommodements poli- 
tiques et des lAchetés quotidiennes de la vie? 

*‘ Allez-vous redresser un tort social, mettre la protestation 
de votre vibrante jeunesse dans la balance inégale ou soni si 
faussement pesés le sort des heureux et celui des déshérités de 
ce monde ? 

‘ Allez-vous, pour affirmer la tolérance, l’indépendance de 
la race humaine, siffler quelque sectaire de l’inintelligence, & 
la cervelle étroite, qui aura voulu ramener vos esprits libérés & 
Yerreur ancienne, en proclamant la banqueroute de la science? 

* Allez-vous crier, sous la fenétre de quelque personnage 
fuyant et hypocrite, votre foi invincible en l’avenir, en ce siécle 
prochain que vous apportez et qui doit réaliser la paix du 
monde, au nom de la justice et de l’amour? 

‘Non! non! nous allons huer un homme, un vieillard, qui 
aprés une longue vie de travail et de loyauté, s’est imaginé 
quil pouvait impunément soutenir une cause généreuse, 
vouloir que la lumiére se fit et qu’une erreur fit réparée pour 
Yhonneur méme de la patrie francaise!’ 


Zola’s self-sacrificing action was all the more remark- 
able since Captain Dreyfus was at the time unknown 
to him, and he was moved by no personal sentiments 
of friendship or acquaintance. It irresistibly recalls 
Voltaire’s advocacy and defence of the Calas family. 
Calas, it will be remembered, an old, prosperous, and 
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inoffensive tradesman of Toulouse, and a Protestant, was 
accused in 1761 of having murdered his son—who, in 
reality, had committed suicide—in order to prevent his 
abjuring his religion. No evidence whatever was adduced 
of the crime. Nevertheless, the Church and clergy, by 
violence and perseverance, succeeded so well in inflaming 
the passions of the public, that Calas was actually con- 
demned and broken alive upon the wheel; the family 
was dispersed and ruined, the sons banished, and the 
daughters forced into convents. Voltaire, by the un- 
sparing, generous, and able support which he gave to 
the unfortunate family, won everlasting renown. This 
was the brightest incident in his career ; and the universal 
and enthusiastic homage of which he was the recipient 
in later years was paid more to ‘l’homme aux Calas,’ 
than to the great wit, poet, and dramatist. In a few 
years, by Voltaire’s intervention, the innocence of Calas 
was pronounced by a judicial verdict, and his property 
restored to his children, while the particular official who 
had been chiefly instrumental in obtaining his con- 
demnation committed suicide. 

The part which Zola played, however, in the Dreyfus 
affair was really far greater and more striking than 
Voltaire’s defence of the Calas family. Voltaire incurred 
no popular odium, made few or no personal sacrifices, 
and exposed himself to no danger by his action. In 
the eighteenth century, when once it was known that 
a terrible mistake had been committed, the nation was 
instantly moved to redress the injury, and to honour the 
protector of the victims of injustice. In the nineteenth 
century Zola’s action met with a very different reception. 
All classes and professions in the nation were arrayed 
against him in fierce and unintelligent antagonism ; and 
it was with difficulty that he was protected from the 
fury of the mob. .A further obstacle presented itself in 
the superciliousness of some superior men of letters, 
M. Brunetiére for instance, to whom ‘Il intervention d’un 
romancier, méme fameux, dans une question de justice 
militaire’ appeared ‘déplacée.’ Not content with the 
most outrageous attacks upon Zola, his enemies essayed 
to wound his feelings by unearthing supposed scandals 
which were said to have occurred seventy years ago, in 
connexion with his father, then a young officer. Papers 
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which were denied to the son were communicated to the 
gutter press. When at last Zola obtained permission to 
examine them, some curious facts transpired. The docu- 
ments had been withdrawn from the custody of the War 
Office by a mysterious individual; and no official exam- 
ination of them had been made previous to their removal 
or after their return. There were signs that they had 
undergone manipulation. Finally, it became known that 
the mysterious individual in whose hands the War Office 
had placed the papers was none other than the forger 
and suicide, Henry. 


‘Les pauvres gens! IIs ne savaient méme pas, en allant ré- 
veiller mon pére dans sa tombe, quel homme d’intelligence et 
de travail, d’activité et de bonté, ils allaient en faire sortir. 

‘Ils ne lui en voulaient point, & lui; ils n’avaient que 
lidée de m’assassiner, moi. Ce n’était qu’un mort, on pouvait 
loutrager, il ne répondrait pas. Leur noire ignorance ne 
sétait pas méme inquiétée de savoir quel mort ils choisis- 
saient, si ce n’était pas un mort difficile, dont la mémoire 
évoquée pourrait les confondre. Non! ils culbutaient en 
pleine boue, s’en éclaboussaient eux-mémes, en voulant en 
couvrir les autres, tandis qu’ils se débattaient, éperdus, dans 
leur terreur du chAtiment. Et voil&é que le mort, réveillé, 
sest fait leur accusateur.’ * 


Zola's mind was inevitably embittered by these events; 
the circle of his friends was broken up; his life, hitherto 
engrossed in his literary pursuits, was distracted and 
disturbed. Still, we may well think there must have 
been full compensation in the consciousness of duty 
nobly performed, in the success which attended his efforts, 
and in the happiness which he was the means of restoring 
to a whole family. 

To Madame Dreyfus he wrote, on the return of her 
husband :— 


‘Madame, on vous rend l’innocent, le martyr; on rend & sa 
femme, & son fils, & sa fille, le mari et le pére; et ma premiére 
pensée va vers la famille réunie enfin, consolée, heureuse. 
Quel que soit encore mon deuil de citoyen, malgré la douleur 
indignée, la révolte ot continuent & s’angoisser les Ames 
justes, je vis avec vous cette minute délicieuse, trempée-de 





* ‘La Vérité en Marche,’ p, 313, 
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bonnes larmes, la minute ol vous avez serré dans vos bras le 
mort ressuscité, sorti vivant et libre du tombeau. Et, quand 
méme, ce jour est un grand jour de victoire et de féte. 

‘Je m’imagine la premiére soirée, sous la lampe, dans 
l'intimité familiale, lorsque les portes sont fermées et que 
toutes les abominations de la rue meurent au seuil domes- 
tique. Les deux enfants sont la, le pére est revenu du lointain 
voyage, si long, si obscur. . . . Une douceur endort la maison 
close, une infinie bonté baigne de toutes parts la chambre 
discréte ot: sourit la famille, et nous sommes la dans l’ombre, 
muets, récompensés, nous tous qui avons voulu cela, qui lut- 
tons depuis tant de mois pour cette minute de bonheur.’ 


The literary genius of Zola, powerful and original as 
it is, nevertheless is perhaps more easily comprehended 
than that of many writers far inferior to himself. It 
never varied or underwent any transformations or 
developments. It is essentially massive, coarse, direct, 
with none of those deviations, phases, and fitful charms 
which make the work of many writers so difficult to 
seize and to characterise. His literary ideals and methods 
were extremely limited and concise; and to these he 
obstinately adhered. Nor need the technical name which 
Zola chose to apply to his work lead us to expect any- 
thing profound or intricate in his view of life. 

For what is this so-called Naturalism invented by 
Zola? Merely the representation of man exclusively 
from the physical or animal standpoint, under the guise 
of scientific observation. 


‘La pensée, la pensée, eh! tonnerre de Dieu! la pensée est le 
produit du corps entier. . . . Qui dit psychologue dit traitre 
& la vérité.’ (Sandoz, in ‘ L’@uvre,’ p. 209.) 


Zola’s materialism, for it is nothing else, has a crushing 
effect upon his conception of human character. Man, of 
course, has animal instincts, but he has others also 
which animals have not, and it is by these that he is 
constituted man and not beast; while even in the case 
of those which he shares with the brutes, they are in him 
so complex, so refined, and so much restricted by regula- 
tion as to be hardly recognisable as the same. No such 
gap exists anywhere in nature as between man and 
beast ; and to ignore this marvellous difference entirely, 
and to write of men merely as animals, is to preclude at 
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once all possibility of drawing human character. Conse- 
quently, in Zola there is no characterisation whatever. 
The numerous creatures of flesh and blood who, in his 
immense work, pass before us in long and gloomy pro- 
cession, have little similitude to men or women. They 
are moved entirely by the rudimentary appetites, and 
are pushed along down their slow descent into inevitable 
damnation by the powerful hand of the author himself. 
They are merely incarnations of the vices; and their 
actions are limited to the task of illustrating the hideous 
lessons and theories of the writer. They do not work 
out their own lives naturally. We find none of the 
tremblings, aspirations, failures of weak human nature; 
none of the struggles and triumphs of strong human 
nature ; none of the inner workings of the human mind, 
its varying phases, complexities, hesitations, and incon- 
sistencies ; and, it is almost superfluous to say, we have 
nothing of the higher or spiritual side of man. All this, 
the very essence of human character and action, was 
completely hidden from Zola. We can read through 
reams of Zola with our feelings quite untouched by the 
various calamities which overtake the personages of his 
novels. We feel all the time that they are essentially 
unreal, ‘ faits 4 plaisir,’ mere abstractions, and not actual 
living impersonations of human experience. Besides, it 
is especially in the finer and higher qualities which man 
does not share with the beast that his individuality chiefly 
consists, and that one man can be distinguished from 
another. And again, just as it is these same qualities 
which separate and distinguish one man from another, 
so it is these which draw them together and make the 
whole world kin. It is the mystery of life, and not its 
physical and crude manifestations, that prompts the 
feelings of union and sympathy with one’s fellows, the 
conviction that the lives and fates of others have, in 
some unknown way, something in common with ourselves; 


‘One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’ 


Thus Zola’s characters fail to inspire us with any 
sympathy for their fate. They provoke no tears, for 
there is nothing human; and we watch them pass on to 
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their doom much in the same way that we see a procession 
of cattle driven through the streets to the slaughter- 
house. Zola is a La Fontaine retourné. The latter, with 
the true poet’s feeling for the unity and mystery of nature, 
draws animals and even plants within the magic circle 
of human sympathy. His animals are human; even the 
trees and plants have something human in them. ‘La 
plante respire.’ ‘Il n’est rien qui n’ait son langage.’ All 
nature is one in the spiritual sense. With Zola it is just 
the opposite. To him all nature is one only in the 
material sense. He treats man exclusively as the béte 
humaine: he cuts him off from the universe to which he 
belongs: he destroys in him all distinction and all dis- 
tinctiveness. Regard man as nothing but a beast, a 
huddled unit of a herd, unrecognisable apart from his 
fellows, and the reality, individuality, and pathos of his 
character are extinguished instantly and irrevocably. 

To call such a misrepresentation of man realism or 
naturalism is really a misuse of terms. It affords no 
more a scientific or veritable picture of humanity than 
the rhapsodical visions of mysticism, the abstractions 
of didacticism, or the exaggerations and deceptions of 
romance. It is not naturalism, for not only does it 
proceed from the first on an incomplete and false con- 
ception of the nature of man, but it withdraws: man 
from that very world of nature in which it is its boast 
that it places him. It is not realism, for it deals, not 
with real men and women, but with a series of per- 
sonified abstractions, forced upon us by the didactic 
character of the work, or the author's conception of 
his art. We realise nothing, because there is no veri- 
similitude in the characters, and no artistic truth. 

The naturalists in literature, and Zola in particular, as 
we are aware, do not profess to give us art. The ‘roman 
expérimental’ has a more important aim in view—the 
popularisation of science. Truth is to benefit the morals 
in the same way that medicine heals the diseases of the 
body. 


‘Puisque la médecine,’ says Zola, ‘qui était un art, devient 
une science, pourquoi la littérature elle-méme ne deviendrait- 
elle pas une science, grice 4 la méthode expérimentale ?’ 


It would be difficult to include: more delusions or more 
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unmeaning expressions in a single sentence. We need 
not dwell on the futile jangle about arts and sciences. 
But who, in their senses, would ever think of consulting 
a novel for science or facts on which to build conclusions, 
or a standard of conduct? The only truths that can be 
found there are artistic truths, the result not so much of 
the knowledge of the writer as of his imagination and 
literary ability, though, if really faithful to nature, and 
presented in a vivid and artistic manner, they may have 
a powerful influence on the mind and morals of the 
reader. Of science he will find only echoes, no matter 
how strenuously the author may put forth his preten- 
sions to be scientific. The very trade of novelist, and 
the exigencies of the novel, exclude the possibility of 
dealing with science in the necessary spirit of accuracy 
and independence. Some scientific principle, it is true, 
may be made the basis of the narration; but this can be 
no guarantee that its results, as shown in the fictitious 
lives of the characters of the noyel, are those which 
inevitably would ensue in the course of nature. Zola, 
for instance, has described the terrible career and death 
of a hopeless drunkard in ‘L’Assommoir’; but it would be 
absurd to conclude from this vivid and horrible picture 
that all drunkards meet inevitably with the same fate. 
Indeed, we know that, whatever ought to be their fate, 
many drunkards live prosperous lives and die comfortably 
in their beds. 

In the same way Zola has employed the theory of 
heredity on which to build the whole history of the 
Rougon-Macquarts. This may do admirably from the 
literary point of view, but from a scientific standpoint 
the whole narrative is obviously absurd. Nothing, we 
suppose, could conceivably be more opposed to the 
scientific spirit than the habit of thus generalising from 
one particular instance, and that too, perhaps, merely an 
isolated phenomenon, chosen because of its striking 
character, and because it captivates the imagination. 
Medical, obstetric, and other manuals, criminal reports 
and police news, were diligently ransacked by Zola. 
Anything which was exceptional, startling, monstrous, 
or unheard of, was instantly seized upon and appro- 
priated, while the normal or frequent was passed over 
in silence. With Zola, exception literally proved the 
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rule; and a few strange facts in criminal statistics are 
presented as generally true of the state of society during 
the Second Empire. A vivid and powerful fancy trans- 
forms, exaggerates, and confuses the whole, and leaves 
a picture effective, dramatic, and thrilling, perhaps, but 
grotesque and hopelessly untrue to fact and nature. 
Again, the analogy of medicine and literature is a false 
one. Medicine holds by no means the same place as a 
remedy for the body that literature holds as a remedy 
for the moral character. Bodily ailments, we may safely 
suppose, no one in his right senses would desire to be 
afflicted with; and effectual remedies (when such exist) 
are eagerly sought and employed. With the moral 
nature it is far different. It is not a case of not 
knowing a remedy—which in most cases is merely to 
desist—but of deliberately choosing an immoral course 
of conduct because the sense of immediate enjoyment 
overpowers the higher feelings or the fear of future 
suffering or deterioration. Vices are clung to long after 
they are known to be vices, and are not easily exchanged 
for virtues. ‘Video meliora proboque; Deteriora sequor. 
But allowing, for the moment, that knowledge of the 
inevitable results of sin and folly can be obtained from 
Zola’s writings, it does not necessarily follow that those 
who are in most need of the lesson will ever profit 
by it. Of Zola’s intense moral purpose in writing as he 
did we have no doubt; his sincerity is unquestionable. 
Vice is invariably held up by him to horror and detesta- 
tion, and made to appear in its ugliest and most revolting 
forms. Still, we may doubt whether many have benefited 
by the hideous pictures which his works unfold. The 
tendency must be rather to accustom the mind to the 
erude forms of the sensual appetites, and to impress the 
reader with the notion that, after all, he is merely an 
animal without man’s higher ideals and aspirations; while 
the fact that the works which contain the most numerous 
or most glaring improprieties have almost invariably 
attained the largest sale, might perhaps be used as an 
argument that they have done actual harm. The un- 
reality of the lesson, also, is generally too apparent 


for it to make any serious impression. Besides, Zola’s 


pessimism and fatalism are so pronounced that all ques- 
tion of morality would seem thereby to be excluded from 
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life. ‘Voyez un salon, je parle du plus honnéte; si vous 
écriviez ies confessions sincéres des invités, vous laisseriez 
un document qui scandaliserait les voleurs et les assassins.’ 
There is no place for the will; his characters are ‘ étres 
souverainement dominés par leurs nerfs et leur sang.’ 
And again, ‘le vice et la vertu sont des produits comme 
le vitriol ou le sucre.’ It is in vain that vitriol wishes 
itself sugar, in vain that vice seeks to raise itself to 
virtue. For what purpose then, it may well be asked, 
the lessons and warnings of the experimental novel ? 
Leaving, however, the question as to the moral results 
of Zola’s work—results which, after all, can only be sur- 
mised—and returning to the author’s claims to scientific 
consideration, we must remember, in addition to what 
has been already said, that in order to accept statements 
as scientific facts we must be perfectly sure of the capacity 
of the individual who makes them to carry out such 
researches and observations, and of his thorough dis- 
interestedness and accuracy. To apply the argument ad 
hominem, apart from Zola’s good faith, there is nothing 
in the character of his genius to fit him for careful 
observation or deduction. His education had been in- 
complete and interrupted; and in later years, when fame 
and prosperity came to him, he was immersed entirely 
in his own work. Beyond the handbooks and statistical 
works of reference on which he drew largely for the con- 
struction of his novels, he appears to have read scarcely 
anything except the works of contemporary authors 
that he reviewed in the journals; and his literary 
criticism, though always intelligent, shows little or no 
sign of familiarity with the great French or classical 
writers, and no knowledge of the history of literature. 
With philosophy, science, and history he appears to have 
been equally unacquainted. Unlike most writers who 
rose to fame in the last century, his mind was not trained 
or developed by the study of the great writers of the 
past. Had it been so trained, the work which he has 
given us would probably have been of a very different 
character, not only in idea and inspiration, but also in 
form and style. Just as, in the matter of style, a proper 
proportion of idea and phrase was never attained or even 
aimed at by him, so in the same way he was completely 
devoid of the true scientific spirit; nor had he the least 
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conception of the importance of phenomena relatively to 
one another or to a general theory, without which it is 
impossible to present facts intelligibly or rationally. The 
confusion of thought and language is very noticeable 
when he attempts to write on abstract topics, as, for 
instance, in ‘Le Roman Expérimental’; and this, united 
as it is with an obviously sincere and touching passion 
for truth and the good of his fellows, reveals, in a curious 
way, the secret and peculiarities of Zola’s genius. 


‘Dans mes études littéraires, j'ai souvent parlé de la 
méthode expérimentale appliquée au roman et au drame. Le 
retour & la nature, l’évolution naturaliste qui emporte le 
siécle, pousse peu & peu toutes les manifestations de l’intelli- 
gence humaine dans une méme voie scientifique. Seulement, 
l'idée d’une littérature déterminée par la science, a pu sur- 
prendre, faute d’étre précisée et comprise. I] me parait donc 
utile de dire nettement ce qu’il faut entendre, selon moi, par 
le roman expérimental. 

‘Je n’aurai a faire ici qu’un travail d’adaptation, car la 
méthode expérimentale a été établie avec une force et une 
clarté merveilleuses par Claude Bernard, dans son “ Introduc- 
tion 4 l’étude de la médecine expérimentale.” Ce livre d’un 
savant dont l’autorité est décisive, va me servir de base solide. 
Je trouverai li toute la question traitée, et je me bornerai, 
comme arguments irréfutables, & donner les citations qui me 
seront nécessaires. Ce ne sera donc qu’une compilation de 
textes; car je compte, sur tous les points, me retrancher 
derriére Claude Bernard. Le plus souvent il me suffira de 
remplacer le mot “ médecin” par le mot “romancier,” pour 
rendre ma pensée claire et lui apporter la rigueur d’une vérité 
scientifique.’ 


Such are the opening passages of Zola’s treatise on 
‘Le Roman Expérimental, one of the most curious com- 
positions on the theory of literature that have ever 
appeared. The naive admiration which he so often 
expressed for science reminds us of the appreciation 
by a rustic congregation of a sermon, in which the 
preacher quotes texts in the original Greek, and makes 
plenty of references to the Revised Version. Occasion- 
ally, also, we find Zola making curious statements which 
we should not expect to discover in a scientific work. 
Shanghai is represented as a town in Japan; lizards sit 
upon their eggs, and so on. On the whole, we cannot 
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help sympathising a little with the unfortunate journalist 
on whom, as related in the following passage, M. Zola’s 
indignation and contempt descended. 


‘Un jour, je donnais & un journaliste de beaucoup d’esprit 
ces explications. . . . Enfin, je faisais remarquer que l’erreur 
sur mon prétendu orgeuil venait sans doute de ce que j’étais 
le porte-drapeau de l’idée scientifique... Or, pendant que 
je parlais, le journaliste devenait grave, prenait un air dés- 
appointé et ennuyé. Lui qui, jusque-la, s’était beaucoup 
amusé du naturalisme, finit par m’interrompre en s’écriant: 
“Comment! ce n’est que cela; mais ce n’est plus drdéle!’ 
(‘Lettre a la Jeunesse,’ p. 90.) 


The fact is that the whole of this discussion about 
science and naturalism is exceedingly tiresome; but Zola, 
to speak frankly, has never scrupled to fatigue his readers. 
The style of his novels is ponderous, awkward, and mono- 
tonous in the extreme; the characters, as we have shown, 
have no life or interest; and the narrative itself is gener- 
ally anything but absorbing. Few of his readers, we 
imagine, arrive at the last of his six or seven hundred 
pages without a sense of relief. 

His naturalism is nothing but a materialism so limited 
and so consistent as to constitute a veritable deformation 
of nature ; his science, nothing but a materialism exagger- 
ated and distorted by an extraordinarily vivid, and often 
morbid imagination. There is no nature, no science, 
and, notwithstanding the author's struggles in that direc- 
tion, no morality. We, at least, can see in the series of 
vicious pictures of low life nothing to attract virtue; and 
in Zola’s whole work no ‘haute morale’ and no ‘ utilité 
pratique.’ 

It seems plain that Zola failed entirely in his self- 
appointed task, consistently, conscientiously, and strenu- 
ously carried on as it was for more than thirty years. 
From a literary point of view, also, his novels are char- 
acterised by exactly the defects which would inevitably 
have damned any ordinary writer. How then is it that 
his reputation has survived? that up till the moment of 
his death he remained the most celebrated novel-writer 
of his time, enjoying a world-fame such as no other 
contemporary novelist can now boast of, while his books 
are circulated in thousands all over Europe, and translated 
into nearly all the European languages ? 
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The truth is that the merits of Zola’s work—in spite 
of the defects already dwelt upon, and notwithstanding 
the false and misleading label which he has persisted in 
attaching to himself throughout his career—are too great 
and striking to fail in arousing admiration, or making a 
profound impression. In blind deference to the bidding 
of the author himself, Zola’s writings have almost always 
been regarded from the realistic point of view, and com- 
pared with, and judged by the side of, those of Balzac, 
Stendhal, and Flaubert. No doubt there was much 
justification for this. Zola’s work in certain respects, 
in its gigantic scope, ponderousness, and uncouthness, in 
its ostentation of knowledge and its parade of descrip- 
tion, in its professed ambition and effort to hold up the 
speculum vite, has outwardly much in common with the 
work of Balzac, and indeed is confessedly an imitation 
of the earlier writer. But these similarities are only 
superficial traits in Zola, of inferior interest and import- 
ance in the appreciation of his talent, and manifestly 
insufficient to explain his great position in literature. 
Considered merely as a realist, Zola would undoubtedly 
be eclipsed by many of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. The Rougon-Macquart series, in spite of all 
its pretended science and its glowing detail of description, 
presents no real picture of life like that contained in the 
‘Comédie Humaine. The whole is presented in an 
atmosphere of unbridled exaggeration, and there is an 
entire absence of that restraint of feeling and expression 
necessary for true realistic representation in literature, 
which was practised with so much success by the writers 
already mentioned. 

Zola’s title to fame and immortality we believe to 
depend almost entirely on his immense imaginative 
powers. By temperament he really belonged to the 
Romanticists. He himself would have repelled the in- 
sinuation with scorn and indignation; and to many, such 
a statement may appear a paradox. Yet, if we consider 
Zola’s work as a whole—and it is thus ‘the master’ himself 
regarded it (‘ L’Histoire des Rougon-Macquart,’ ‘ Les Trois 
Villes, ‘Les Quatre Evangiles’)—with all the inherent 
defects which we have already noticed, it makes an 
impression such as only the greatest achievements of 
literature, or some tremendous catastrophe in actual life, 
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can produce. Even those to whom the style and matter 
of his novels are most distasteful cannot help being 
sensible of this. For example, it is M. Jules Lemaitre 
who says, ‘J’ai beau m’en défendre, ces brutalités mémes 
m’imposent, je ne sais comment, par leur nombre, et ces 
ordures par leur masse.’ 

Zola is, in fact, a great, if brutal, tragic poet. The 
effects he produces are entirely those of the imagination, 
and have nothing to do with so-called science or natural- 
ism. Compare Zola in essentials with his supposed pro- 
totypes, Stendhal and Balzac, and he will be found to 
have little in common with these writers beyond choice 
of subject, and a general pervading tone of materialism. 
The great feature of these authors’ works, as of those 
of Flaubert and of all the successful realistic writers, is 
their power of depicting character, and of creating verit- 
able men and women who exist for us in their pages in 
all their living reality. Nowhere do we find such creations 
in Zola. But compare him with the Romanticists, and 
it will be seen that they have much in common. The 
Romanticists were never famous for their power of 
depicting human character. In all the dramas and novels 
of Victor Hugo you will hardly find one drawn true to 
life. The poet’s imagination invests all with an exaggera- 
tion, magnificent indeed, but untrue to nature. He can- 
not efface himself and let his characters develope them- 
selves in their own way; he inspires them with himself ; 
they are merely personified abstractions representing his 
own ideas, often inconsistently with themselves and with 
their surroundings. Similarly, in Zola there is no single 
character that truly resembles a human being. He 
never painted from real life like Flaubert and the De 
Goncourts. Instead, we have figures which represent the 
various vices and calamities of the human race—greed, 
drink, famine, murder, lust, cruelty, and so on—all coloured 
and quickened by his vivid and powerful imagination. 
By the absence of characterisation, the novel or drama 
loses personal interest, but its effect as an immense 
poem of human tragedy is much enhanced. The canvas 
is too vast for individuals to be distinguished in it. 
Detail, a close adherence to nature, would be misplaced, 
just as, in a great picture representing some tremendous 
natural or human catastrophe, the effect upon the 
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spectator would be diminished, and his attention dis- 
tracted, by a series of portraits painted in the foreground, 

Zola’s books, then, are not novels in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but parts of a great epic poem in 
prose, so to speak, of which the heroes are the human 
vices ; and, so regarded, they compel admiration. Even 
his style, uncouth, blunt, and brutal as it is, conveys an 
impression of weight, power, and irresistibility, admirably 
in keeping with the huge and gloomy subject treated, 
and produces an effect which a lighter, more varied, 
polished, and concise style could not attain; while the 
iteration, the slow piling-up of phrases and massing of 
effects, together with its impassiveness and monotony, 
give it the character of a sombre recitation, ‘ une litanie 
de phrases massives.’ 

While his portraits of men and women are unreal, 
and while his ignorance of the inner workings of the 
human mind, of the subtler, finer elements of human char- 
acter—an ignorance characteristic of the Romanticists— 
is very marked, he shows all their knowledge of the ex- 
terior world. His pictures and descriptions of things are 
extremely eloquent and powerful. That they are often 
exaggerated is doubtless true. As in Hugo and (as Taine 
observed) in Dickens, so in Zola, external things are 
frequently given a huge and unreal importance. Like 
the cathedral in ‘ Notre Dame, or the river in more than 
one of Dickens’s stories, the house in ‘ Pot-Bouille,’ the 
park in ‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ the market in ‘Le 
Ventre de Paris, the gin-shop in ‘L’Assommoir,’ have 
almost human, or rather superhuman, qualities ascribed 
to them, and rise up like monsters in the midst of the 
narrative, overshadowing and destroying all that approach 
by their irresistible and unnatural influence and power. 
Can anything be imagined more utterly untrue to sober 
fact, science, or nature ? 

But with this tendency to violence and exaggeration 
an intimate sense of beauty was conjoined; and in one, 
at least, of his novels Zola shows powers and perceptions 
for which the bulk of his work would deprive him of 
all credit. No prose poet of modern times, not even 
Chateaubriand in his nature-hymns, or George Sand in 
her rustic stories, was more sensible than Zola to the 
beauties of nature when he penned the following descrip: 
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tion of the park in which Serge'and Albine wandered 
during their idyll of semi-conscious love. 


‘Cependant, & cette heure, le pare entier était 4 eux. ITs 
en avaient pris possession souverainement. Pas un coin de 
terre qui ne leur appartint. C’était pour eux que le bois de 
roses fleurissait, que le parterre avait des odeurs douces, 
alanguies, dont les bouffées les endormaient, la nuit, par leurs 
fenétres ouvertes. Le verger les nourrissait, emplissait de 
fruits les jupes d’ Albine, les rafraichissait de ?ombre musquée 
de ses branches, sous lesquelles il faisait si bon déjefiner, aprés 
le lever du soleil. Dans les prairies, ils avaient les herbes 
et les eaux: les herbes qui élargissaient indéfiniment leur 
royaume, en déroulant sans cesse devant eux des tapis de 
sole... Et ils jouissaient encore du ciel... Jamais il 
navait le méme visage. Chaque soir, surtout, il les émer- 
veillait, & l’heure des adieux. Le soleil glissant 4 l’horizon 
trouvait toujours un nouveau sourire. Parfois il s’en allait 
au milieu d’une paix sereine, sans un nuage, noyé peu & peu 
dans un bain d’or. D’autres fois il éclatait en rayons de 
pourpre, il crevait sa robe de vapeur, s’échappait en ondées 
de flammes qui barraient le ciel de queues de cométes gigan- 
tesques, dont les chevelures incendiaient les cimes des hautes 
futaies. Puis, c’étaient, sur des plages de sable rouge, sur 
des bancs allongés de corail rose, un coucher d’astre attendri, 
souffiant un & un ses rayons... Albine et Serge marchaient 
royalement dans la foule des animaux qui leur rendaient 
obéissance. Lorsqu’ils traversaient le parterre, des vols de 
papillons se levaient pour le plaisir de leurs yeux, les éven- 
taient de leurs ailes battantes, les suivaient, comme le frisson 
vivant du soleil, comme ies fleurs envolées secouant leur 
parfum. Au verger, ils se rencontraient, en haut des arbres, 
avec les oiseaux gourmands; les pierrots, les pinsons, les 
loriots, les bouvreuils, leur indiquaient les fruits les plus mis, 
tout cicatrisés des coups de leur bec... Cette vie du pare, 
Albine et Serge ne la sentaient grandir autour d’eux que 
depuis le jour ot ils s’étaient senti vivre eux-mémes dans un 
baiser.’ (‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’ p. 242.) 


If the source of this quotation were not known, would 
not one imagine that it had been taken from a page of 
‘Atala’ or ‘ Paul et Virginie’? 


‘Atala me fit un manteau avec la seconde écorce du fréne, 
car j'étais presque nu. Elle me broda des mocassines .. . je 
prenais soin & mon tour de sa parure. Tantdt je lui mettais 
sur la téte une couronne de ces mauves bleues que nous 
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trouvions sur notre route, dans des cimetiéres indiens aban- 
donnés ; tantét je lui faisais des colliers avec des graines 
rouges d’azalea, et puis je me prenais & sourire, en contem- 
plant sa merveilleuse beauté... Souvent dans les grandes 
chaleurs du jour, nous cherchions un abri sous les mousses 
des cédres... Une foule de papillons, de mouches brillantes, 
de colibris, de perruches vertes, de geais d’azur, vient s’accro- 
cher & ces mousses, qui produisent alors l’effet d’une tapisserie 
en laine blanche, ot l’ouvrier européen aurait brodé des 
insectes et des oiseaux éclatants.’ 


But the writer suddenly recollects his moral and 
scientific mission, blames himself for indulging in an 
idyll, and hastens to desecrate it and destroy it by adding 
some descriptions of the grossest materialism and sensu- 
ality. In spite of all his efforts, however, the poet is 
constantly discovering himself. Even in the passage in 
which Zola, by the mouth of Sandoz, defines his own 
conception of life and literature, and which we have 
already quoted as especially characteristic in its material- 
ism, the whole soliloquy ends with a lyrical invocation: 


** Ah! bonne terre, prends-moi, toi qui es la mére commune, 
l’unique source de la vie!” Les yeux se mouillérent; et pour 
eacher cet attendrissement, il ajouta d’une voix brutale, avec 
un vaste geste qui embrassait l’horizon : 

‘Est-ce béte, une Ame & chacun de nous, quand il ya 
cette grande fme!’” (‘L’(@uvre,’ p. 209.) 


It is curious and instructive to observe the poet's 
violent struggles and efforts to subdue his natural in- 
clinations, his obstinate persistence in keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, on the low, the vulgar, and the 
ignoble, and his continual insistence on the scientific 
character of his work, forcing his art even into pre- 
posterous analogy with the medical science, and throwing 
over it a didactic garb whenever possible. His Pegasus, 
however, invariably proves restive and unmanageable, 
and soon bears him up to the heights. 


‘Tl n’a pas réussi & étouffer sa robuste imagination. II est 
podte & sa maniére, podte sans délicatesse et sans grAce, mais 
non sans audace et sans énergie. [1 voit gros; quelquefois 
méme il voit grand. Il pousse au type et vise au symbole 
En voulant copier, le maladroit invente et crée! Sa conception 
des Rougon-Macquart, qui est de montrer tous les états 
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physiologiques et toutes les conditions sociales dans une seule 
famille, a en soi quelque chose d’énorme et de symmétrique 
qui révéle chez son auteur le plus ardent idéalisme... Ila 
des visions, des hallucinations de solitaire. I] anime la matiére 
inerte, il donne une pensée aux choses. Du fond de sa retraite, 
il évoque l’Ame des foules. C’est & Médan que se cache le 
dernier des romantiques.’ (Anatole France, ‘La Vie Litté- 
raire,’ p. 75.) 


Zola’s imagination is prodigious; its power is un- 
limited; and contact with it transforms everything in- 
stantly. He sees entirely with the eye of the poet, en 
grand, types, masses, influences, fates, not individuals or 
incidents. And if the power of his imagination is per- 
haps unparalleled, so also is its continuity and its steadi- 
ness. There are no ebbs and flows, no great outbursts 
followed by commonplace and uninteresting passages, 
such as occur in the work of so many imaginative writers. 
Zola’s imagination is a constant force; in fact, he only 
sees through the eye of imagination. Nothing in the 
whole work of this writer is more remarkable than the 
facility with which he deals with enormous subjects— 
subjects formidable from their multiplicity of detail, such 
as the Franco-German War; forbidding on account of 
what we may call their staleness of material, such as 
Rome or Paris, or uninviting owing to their vagueness, 
such as ‘ Travail’ or ‘Fécondité.’ The realist would have 
found the treatment of these vast subjects an impossi- 
bility. He would have been overwhelmed by the countless 
observations and details from life necessary in order to 
present a true picture of a great town or a great battle. 
The great realistic writers, like Stendhal and Tolstoi, have 
never attempted to draw a picture of war as a whole, 
and what they give us is a slice of the action which can 
be described in full detail and vividly enough to make an 
impression of reality. The centre of interest is the hero 
of the narrative, his feelings, experiences, the develop- 
ment of his character. We have no impression of the 
tragedy of war in general; so long as the characters 
demean themselves honourably and come safe out of the 
crisis, the reader is satisfied. The picture of war drawn 
in what we regard as Zola’s greatest and most charac- 
teristic work, ‘ La Débacle,’ is a very different one. Here, 
in the description of the battle of Sedan, we have war in 
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the abstract, in its entirety, not noted down and observed 
by the realist, but created by the imagination of a 
tragic poet. 


‘Mais, & ce moment, comme |’ennemi, de l’autre cété du 
vallon, paraissait en effet se replier, une fusillade terrible 
éclata sur la gauche. C’était l’éternel mouvement tournant, 
tout un détachement de la garde qui avait fait le tour par 
le Fond de Givonne. . . Déja des Prussiens franchissaient le 
mur du parc, accouraient par les allées, en si grand nombre, 
que le combat s’engagea A la baionnette. Téte nue, la veste 
arrachée, un zouave, un bel homme a barbe noire, faisait 
surtout une besogne effroyable, trouant les poitrines qui 
craquaient, les ventres qui mollissaient, essuyant sa baion- 
nette, rouge du sang de l'un, dans le flane de l’autre; et 
comme elle se cassa, il continua, en broyant des crénes, & 
coup de crosse; et comme un faux pas le désarma définitive- 
ment, il sauta & la gorge d’un gros Prussien, d’un tel bond, 
que tous deux roulérent sur le gravier, jusqu’é la porte 
défoncée de la cuisine, dans une embrassade mortelle. Entre 
les arbres du pare, & chaque coin des pelouses, d’autres tueries 
entassaient les morts. Mais la lutte s’acharna devant le 
perron, autour du canapé et des fauteuils bleu-ciel, une bous- 
calade enragée d’hommes qui se briilaient la face 4a bout 
portant, qui se déchiraient des dents et des ongles, faute d’un 
couteau pour s’ouvrir la poitrine. 

‘Et Gaude, alors, avec sa face douloureuse d’homme qui 
avait eu des chagrins dont il ne parlait jamais, fut pris d’une 
folie héroique. Dans cette défaite derniére, tout en sachant 
que la compagnie était anéantie, que pas un homme ne 
pouvait venir 4 son appel, il empoigna son clarion, l’emboucha, 
sonna au ralliement, d’une telle haleine de tempéte, qu'il 
semblait vouloir faire se dresser les morts. Et les Prussiens 
arrivaient, et il ne bougeait pas, sonnant plus fort, & toute 
fanfare. Une volée de balles l’abattit, son dernier souffle 
s’envola en une note de cuivre, qui emplit le ciel d’un frisson. 


‘Debout sans pouvoir comprendre, Rochas n’avait pas fait , 


un mouvement pour fuir. Il attendait, il bégaya: “Eh bien! 
quoi donc ? quoi donc ?” 

‘Cela ne lui entrait pas dans la cervelle, que ce fit la 
défaite encore. On changeait tout, méme la facon de se 
battre. Ces gens n’auraient-ils pas di attendre, de l'autre 
cé6té du vallon, qu’on allét les vaincre? On avait beau en 
tuer, il en arrivait toujours. Qu’est-ce que c’était que cette 
fichue guerre, ou l’on se rassemblait dix pour en écraser un, 
ou lennemi ne se montrait que le soir, aprés vous avoir mis 
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en déroute par toute une journée de prudente canonnade? 
Ahuri, éperdu, n’ayant jusque-la rien compris & la campagne, 
il se sentait enveloppé, emporté par quelque chose de supérieur, 
auquel il ne résistait plus, bien qu’il répétat machinalement, 
dans son obstination: “Courage, mes enfants, la victoire est 
la-bas |!” 

‘D’un geste prompt, cependant, il avait repris le drapeau. 
C’était sa pensée derniére, le cacher, pour que les Prussiens 
ne l’eussent pas. Mais, bien que la hampe fit rompue, elle 
sembarrassa dans ses jambes, il faillit tomber. Des balles 
sifflaient, il sentit la mort, il arracha la soie du drapeau, la 
déchira, cherchant & l’anéantir. Et ce fut & ce moment que, 
frappé au cou, & la poitrine, aux jambes, il s’affaissa parmi 
les lambeaux tricolores, comme vétu d’eux. II] vécut encore 
une minute, les yeux élargis, voyant peut-étre monter a 
Yhorizon la vision vraie de la guerre, l’atroce lutte vitale 
qu'il ne faut accepter que d’un coeur résigné et grave, ainsi 
qu'une loi. Puis, il eut un petit hoquet, il s’en alla dans son 
ahurissement d’enfant, tel qu’un pauvre étre borné, un insecte 
joyeux, écrasé sous la nécessité de l’énorme et impassible 
nature. Avec lui finissait ume légende.’ (‘La Débacle,’ p. 374.) 
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It would be difficult, we think, to surpass the poetical 
grandeur of the above passage; and, throughout the 
whole work, the overwhelming description of suffering, 
brutality, and crime, in the midst of which a great nation 
moves slowly down to its doom, constitutes one of the 
most stupendous representations of the great human 
tragedy ever attempted on the written page. 

To examine even a few of the novels in detail would 
take us too far afield. We prefer to regard the work of 
this prose-poet from a general point of view, from a 
distance and from a height. Looking back on Zola’s life 
and work as a whole, we can see that the various cross- 
currents which existed in it led inevitably to a series of 
contradictions and paradoxes. In the first place, we are 
given a philosophical study of humanity which contains 
nothing but the visions of a tragic poet, while an imagina- 
tion of exceptional force and compass appears disguised 
in the modest garb of scientific research. A passionate 
desire for truth and reality leads directly to the presenta- 
tion of the essentially false; and an intense moral aim 
only to. the production of literature which is almost 
unanimously regarded, under some aspects at least, as 
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degrading. Sincere, simple, and modest in his private 
character, and fitted by nature for a life of retired literary 
ease and domestic happiness, this author has appeared to 
the world at large as a man of vicious temperament, a 
tapageur, and often as a charlatan. It is only part of the 
irony which seems to enter so curiously into all Zola’s 
life and work, that the truth and morality which he in 
vain strove, during a conscientious and laborious literary 
career of more than thirty years, to inculcate by his pen, 
should, through a pure accident in his life, have been 
taught by his example in a manner far more striking and 
effective than is possible in written words. 

No man of letters during his lifetime has been the 
centre of so many stormy disputes and bitter recrimina- 
tions. Guy de Maupassant wrote many years ago: 


*Qui donc a attaqué plus brutalement ce qu'il croyait in- 
juste et faux? Qui donc... a combattu plus furieusement 
pour ses idées? Qui donc a triomphé plus bruyamment de 
lV indifférence d’abord, puis de la résistance hésitante du grand 
public? ” 


As the same author declares, his very name had some- 
thing in it that was aggressive, and sounded continually 
as a trumpet-blast to dissension and battle. Now that he 
has gone, we may hope that the angry discussions which 
surged around him may cease, that the false literary 
ideal created by him may disappear, and that we may 
hear no more of the ‘littérature déterminée par la science.’ 
At the same time, we feel confident that his work will 
survive for its splendid poetical imagery and vision, and 
that his name will be remembered as that of one who on 
a great occasion, at the cost of all he held dear, chival- 
rously raised his voice on behalf of the oppressed, and 
recalled his country to a sense of justice. 
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Art. VI—A CONSPECTUS OF SCIENCE. 


1. International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. First 
Annual Issue. Botany (Part I); Chemistry (Part I); 
Mechanics; Physics (Part I); Physiology (Part I); 
Meteorology. London: Harrison and Sons, 1902. 

2. Reports of the Proceedings at the International Con- 
ferences on a Catalogue of Scientific Literature. Royal 
Society, London ; 1896, 1898, 1900. 


THE volumes whose titles are given above are not books 
to be read; they are simply lists to be consulted. More- 
over, they are so wholly technical in character as to be 
absolutely unintelligible to the general reader; they are 
intended solely for the man of science, and he alone can 
make use of them. Yet, as the first-fruits of a combined 
international effort to provide a ready practical analysis 
of the current scientific literature of the whole world, 
such as can be used by any man of science, wherever 
he dwells and whatever be the language he speaks, the 
volumes possess an interest which reaches beyond science 
and men of science, and deserve consideration from more 
points of view than one. 

The first volume mentioned above—that on botany— 
consisting of some four hundred closely printed pages, 
will, with its second part, furnish a complete index to 
the botanical literature—books, papers, memoirs, etc.—of 
1901. The other volumes are similarly concerned with 
other sciences; and seventeen sciences, or branches of 
science, in all are to be treated in like manner, each 
science having a volume, in some cases two, devoted to 
itself. These volumes are published for the purpose of 
enabling any one interested in science to find out, with 
the least possible trouble, what books or what papers 
published in 1901 dealt with this or that scientific theme 
—this and nothing more. The enquirer is not told how 
the theme is dealt with, or what are the results thereby 
gained ; to learn these he must go to the book or to the 
paper itself; the index only tells him where to look. 

These seventeen or twenty closely packed volumes, 
devoted to the publications of a single year, present a 
striking proof of the scientific activity which is going on 
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in the various countries of the world; for in them are 
indexed those books and papers only which contain, or 
profess to contain, the results of what is usually called 
original investigation. Many of the books bearing scien- 
tific titles which are found in publishers’ lists, and many 
of the articles dealing with scientific subjects which 
appear in scientific or other periodicals, are merely of an 
expository nature. The object of these is, by attractive- 
ness of style and simplicity of statement, to make the 
general reader understand and appreciate the scope and 
importance of discoveries and observations which, in the 
original records, are hidden from the lay public by the 
thick veil of technical terms. Though at times contain- 
ing valuable criticisms and suggestions, such writings are 
not regarded by scientific workers as definite ‘contribu- 
tions to science’; they do not form links in the chain of 
actual scientific progress ; they may as a rule be neglected 
by the scientific worker. Consequently, the ‘ International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature, whose main aim is to 
assist the scientific worker, takes no notice of a book or 
paper which is not in some way the record of an original 
scientific discovery, observation, method, or idea. 

In its choice, moreover, of what to notice, the catalogue 
is further restricted. The word ‘scientific’ bears more 
meanings than one. ‘Science’ is sometimes, and perhaps 
most commonly, used to denote a particular kind of know- 
ledge—the knowledge which deals with numbers, or with 
the properties of matter, or with the features of living 
things; the knowledge which may be divided into mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, and the like. 
And ‘scientific’ is then understood to mean what pertains 
to this kind of knowledge. That is to say, the term is 
defined by its subject-matter. On the other hand, the 
word ‘scientific’ is often used with a wider meaning; the 
term is defined, not by the subject-matter treated of, but 
by the method employed. In this sense, whatever know- 
ledge is gathered in by means of reasoned investigation, 
whether deductive or inductive in character, may be 
spoken of as scientific; and treatises which deal in this 
way with the history of man, with art, and even with 
theology, are to be regarded as scientific productions. 

The promoters of the International Catalogue adopted 
the more restricted meaning; they took subject-matter 
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as their guide, and confined their efforts to the kind of 
knowledge which constitutes science as commonly under- 
stood. In adopting this course they necessarily had to 
accept artificial limits; and in determining what they 
should take in and what they should leave out they 
allowed themselves to be led by considerations of prac- 
tical convenience. So long as the works relating to the 
knowledge of the non-living universe, and even of living 
things other than man, had to be dealt with, no diffi- 
culties were likely to occur. All works recording original 
investigations in these subjects would naturally be in- 
eluded in the Catalogue. But man himself at once intro- 
duced a stumbling-block. Human physiology, for example 
—that is to say, the knowledge of the human body— 
naturally found its place in the Catalogue; but physio- 
logical investigations are apt to ignore distinctions be- 
tween body and mind; and indeed there are some 
physiologists who maintain that psychology is in reality 
a branch of physiology. Hence it. seemed reasonable to 
include psychology in the Catalogue, in order to ensure 
that all physiological literature should find a place there. 
If, however, psychology were to be admitted en bloc, a 
large amount of literature would have to be indexed, 
which, though its method might entitle it to be called 
scientific, would be relegated by its subject-matter to a 
different category. Similar difficulties occurred in regard 
to human anatomy and geography. 

The promoters of the Catalogue: resolved, as we said, 
to be guided by practical considerations. The main object 
of the Catalogue, in their view, was to assist the scientific 
worker, to enable him to find out what has been done, or 
is being done, in the matter about which he is interested, 
and not to provide a theoretically perfect list of every- 
thing which has been published. Moreover, considering 
the vastness of the task before them, they felt justified 
in confining themselves, at all events for the present, to 
the assistance of the scientific worker as commonly 
understood—to the mathematician, the astronomer, the 
physicist, the chemist, and the worker in one or other of 
the various branches of biology. Hence, not without re- 
luctance, and acknowledging that their course was deter- 
mined by practical, not by logical, considerations, they 
decided not to attempt to include psychology as a whole, 
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but, under the name—not, perhaps, wholly a suitable one— 
of ‘experimental psychology,’ to take in those works on 
psychology of which the worker in physiology ought to 
be aware. For similar reasons they decided to limit 
anthropology by the title of ‘ physical anthropology,’ and 
geography by the title of ‘mathematical and physical 
geography.’ 

Such a decision is, of course, open to many and serious 
objections. But this, at least, may be said for it, that, 
while, in so complicated a business, the attempt to include 
too much at the outset might have proved disastrous to 
the whole undertaking, it will not be impossible, when 
the machinery has, after some experience, got into good 
working order, so to enlarge the Catalogue as to satisfy 
demands which cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
both logical and just. Indeed, both psychology and 
anthropology are now taking such shape as definitely 
organised sciences, on the level of those supplying the 
bulk of the Catalogue, that their full recognition may 
reasonably be expected before very long. 

The necessity of confining their efforts within reason- 
ably practical limits brought the promoters of the Cata- 
logue face to face with another serious difficulty. The 
current phrase, ‘pure and applied science,’ denotes a dis- 
tinction which, though real and necessary, is not always 


easily carried out in practice, and which is apt to bring 


difficulties in its train. By ‘pure science’ is meant the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, the desire to know 
without regard to consequences. In the language of the 
scoffer, pure science is science which is not defiled by being 
put to practical use. That science in its pure first state 
possesses no direct utility is indeed obvious. The newly 
acquired knowledge, the law of nature newly found out, 
is an impalpable idea floating in an intellectual atmo- 
sphere above the heads of common folk. To be made use 
of, it needs, so to speak, to be brought down to the 
ordinary level of daily life. The latter task is the work of 
‘applied science.’ For instance, engineering is an ‘applied’ 
science, the ‘ pure’ basis of which is found in mechanies, 
physics and chemistry. Now the books and papers on 
engineering exceed in number those on the parts of 
the pure sciences which form its basis; and the same is 
the case with other sciences. 
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In dealing with this question of pure and applied 
science, the promoters of the Catalogue were again 
guided by practical considerations. If they had at- 
tempted to take in all applied science, to index all books 
and papers on engineering, on medicine and surgery, on 
chemical industry, on agriculture, and the like, they 
would undoubtedly have undertaken a task too colossal 
for any new organisation, however skilfully devised, to 
carry out. Hence they decided, and, it must be conceded, 
wisely decided, to limit their efforts to ‘pure’ science, at 
all events at the outset. 

This decision, however, plunged them into a difficulty 
of another kind. On the one hand, it often happens that 
the worker in applied science, in endeavouring so to shape 
the truth, rough-hewn by the worker in pure science, 
as to make it available for immediate practical needs, 
changes the features of the truth in such a way that it 
isseen to be something very different from what it was 
when it left the hands of the man of pure science, and 
indeed sometimes appears to be almost a new truth. On 
the other hand, and perhaps still oftener, the worker in 
applied science, in attempting to turn to practical use 
knowledge already won, comes himself upon knowledge 
wholly new; in seeking for a beast of burden he finds a 
crown, often of the greatest value, of the pure gold of 
‘pure’ science. Hence, not once or twice, but often the 
announcement of a discovery of new knowledge, of a 
contribution to pure science, is to be found buried amid 
the technical details of some paper devoted to the account 
of an effort to secure an end of the most practical and— 
sit venta verbo—sordid kind. 

Such results of ‘pure’ science, cropping up amid the 
results of ‘applied’ science, must be known to the worker 
in pure science no less than to him who is applying 
science. Consequently, the Catalogue, which, as we have 
already said, is intended to help, in the first instance, the 
worker in science, must, in its endeavour to collect all 
purely scientific results, go beyond the books and peri- 
odicals ostensibly devoted to pure science; it must search 
through the corresponding periodicals of applied science 
—engineering, medical, industrial, and the like—picking 
out the shining bits of pure ore which lie embedded in 
the rock of technical discussions. 
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The task, then, which the Catalogue essays is to take 
out from the scientific literature of the world, whether 
that literature professes to belong to pure or to applied 
science, whatever new things in the way of pure science 
appear therein, and to present these things in such a 
way that they may easily be found by him whoseeks. Nor 
indeed does it absolutely confine itself to scientific litera- 
ture technically so called; for scientific truth, like other 
truth, turns up in all sorts of places; and it frequently 
happens that some bit of new knowledge, of a purely 
scientific kind, is contributed by a writer when dealing 
with topics which seem far removed from science, com- 
monly so called. To accomplish this task the Catalogue 
has to go far afield, its field consisting of two parts— 
books published occasionally, and periodicals published at 
regular intervals ; and it need hardly be said that the latter 
is by far the larger part. Indeed it is interesting to note 
how largely, in modern times, as regards the news of 
science no less than as regards nearly all other kinds 
of news, the recurring periodical has supplanted the 
occasional book. 

In the sixteenth and the earlier part of the seventeenth 
centuries the man of science, after communicating a dis- 
covery to his more immediate friends by word of mouth 
or by letter, gave it to the public in the form of a book, 
either large or small according to the nature and scope of 
the enquiry leading up to the discovery. Sometimes the 
book was a thick folio, embodying the labour of many 
years; sometimes it was a thin pamphlet, giving an 
account of a single observation which the author thought 
of such importance as to demand immediate publication. 
Whether large book or thin pamphlet, it was an occasional 
and independent publication. When, in the course of the 
seventeenth century, learned societies were established 
with the view that learned men, by associating together, 
might help each other in their enquiries, it was soon found 
that such help could be powerfully afforded, not only by 
holding meetings at which members could encourage and 
correct each other by discussion and criticism, but also by 
undertaking the task of publication. For then, as now, 
a scientific book was not necessarily a financial success for 
author or publisher; and, unless a rich patron came to 

the rescue, a poor scientific worker often found it difficult 
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to make the results of his labours known beyond his 
immediate circle by getting them printed. 

' One of the earliest of such learned bodies, the Royal 
Society of London, held it from the first to be one of its 
main duties to assist the publication of philosophical 
works. This it did in two ways. It intervened between 
the printer or publisher and the author of a large and 
expensive work recording the results of prolonged inves- 
tigations, and, by giving its imprimatur, encouraged the 
former to undertake a risk from which he might other- 
wise have shrunk. It thus helped to bring out the 
‘Principia’ of Newton and many other great books, such 
as the works of Hooke, Grew, and Malpighi. Besides this, 
it authorised its secretaries to publish, under the name of 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ brief accounts of important 
communications made to the society. As time went on, 
assistance to the publication of large books was more 
rarely given, and indeed may be said to have been aban- 
doned; and the publishing energy of the Society was 
concentrated on its periodically appearing Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Much the same thing happened in the case of the 
other learned societies; they all at least undertook the 
task of publishing, under one title or another, at recurring 
periods, accounts of the communications made to them. 
This soon came to be recognised as one of the main 
functions of a philosophical or scientific society. The 
facility of publication thus afforded has brought about, 
at the present time, a condition of things contrasting 
strongly with that of the sixteenth century. Then, as we 
have said, a man who wished to make his views known 
had to write a book and find a publisher. Nowadays, 
almost wherever he be, there is always a society at hand, 
before which he can bring what he wishes to say; and the 
society, as a rule, is ready to publish in its periodically 
appearing transactions or proceedings or journal what 
ever of real value is brought before it. For the number 
of such societies, each with its periodical scientific publica- 
tion, is almost as the sands of the sea. There are local 
scientific societies of the most varied area—societies 
belonging to a country, to a province, to a city, or to a 
district; and each such society, for the most part, holds 
it its duty to have its own periodical publication. Then 
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there are special societies, societies devoted to the ad- 
vance of some particular branch of science—mathemati- 
cal, physical, chemical societies and the like; and these 
exist, not only in the different countries of the world, 
but often in different parts of the same country. Natural 
history societies, for instance, abound everywhere; and 
many, if not most, of these have their own ‘organs.’ 
Besides all these periodicals thus issued under the 
patronage of learned societies, which, beginning in the 
sixteenth century, have subsequently gone on increasing 
in number in something like geometric progression, the 
later years of the eighteenth century gave birth to a 
scientific periodical of another kind. A worker in science, 
especially a young worker who had just put his hand to 
the plough, might belong as yet to no scientific society, 
and might know no one who would act as godfather or 
midwife to his work. Moreover, a society only published 
what it thought worthy of publication, and sometimes its 
judgment was at fault. It was occasionally led to reject 
as rubbish what turned out in the end to be a pear! of 
great price. Further, the machinery of the society in- 
volved delay; and, as the stream of scientific discovery 
grew more and more voluminous and rapid, the discoverer 
ran a greater risk of being forestalled, and therefore grew 
more and more impatient of delay. Hence arose the 
independent scientific periodical, started by some enter- 
prising publisher, with the aid of some well-known and 
zealous man of science as editor—a periodical which was 
ready to publish what seemed to the editor to be really 
worthy stuff, from whatever source it might come. The 
publisher was willing to undertake the financial risk, 
recouping himself by the proceeds of the circulation. The 
editor, in view of the advantages of an editorial position, 
or simply from his desire to assist the science to which 
he was devoted, often gave his services as a labour 
of love, or was content with a very moderate remunera- 
tion. The writer, on his part, was content that his work 
should see the light of day, without expecting any pecu- 
niary reward, being, indeed, often not unwilling to bear 
part of such expense as special illustrations might in- 
volve. It is indeed a marked feature of scientific periodi- 
cals devoted to the record of original work, as distin- 
guished from mere popular exposition, that, as a rule, the 
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contributor receives no remuneration; he is content with 
the opportunity of making his new facts or his new views 
known to the world of science. 

In the early years of their existence each of these scien- 
tific periodicals embraced the whole of a large branch, or 
even several branches, of science; but, as time has gone on, 
division of labour has asserted itself. The journal with 
the larger scope has split into two or more journals. 
New journals, each with a more and more restricted field, 
are continually being started. Few, very few, which have 
thus been started have come to an end in consequence of 
their field being too narrow. Hence it has come about 
that in every country where science is pursued, in every 
language in which its results are made known, in addition 
to the vast number of periodicals issued by scientific 
societies of one kind or another, there is also a vast 
number of independent periodicals devoted to some 
more or less specialised branch of science. 

Hence, also, it has naturally come about that, as a 
rule, the results of scientific discovery are made known, 
not in an independent book, but in the pages of some 
periodical. In the descriptive sciences of botany, zoology, 
and geology, elaborate monographs occasionally appear ; 
but in other sciences these are rare. When a man of 
science writes a book, he writes, as a rule, either a text- 
book, in which original matter is out of place or even 
dangerous, or a lengthened essay in which he developes 
general views at a greater length than he is at liberty to 
do in a periodical; he rarely uses such a book as a means 
of making known his new results. The method adopted 
by Darwin, who embodied the results of long years of 
observation and reflection in a series of books, was 
exceptional; and even he made known the main points 
of his ‘ Origin of Species’ by a preliminary communication 
to the journal of the Linnean Society. The writings of 
Huxley furnish an example of the more common mode 
of publication adopted by men of science. Nearly all his 
important contributions to science were published in 
periodicals ; and to judge of Huxley’s worth as an investi- 
gator, one must go to his ‘collected papers’ in the four 
large volumes, the noble memorial gift of Messrs. Mac- 
millan. His ‘books,’ as distinguished from his ‘ papers,’ 
were either text-books, in which he displayed his power, 
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not by introducing that which was new, but by treating 
in a masterly fashion that which was old; or, as in the 
case of ‘Man’s Place in Nature,’ more or less polemical 
essays, in which he brought to a focus the meaning of a 
series of observations first published elsewhere. 

It is clear that this feature of publication by means of 
periodicals renders absolutely necessary some such index 
as that furnished by the Catalogue under consideration. 
It is necessary for him who is endeavouring to solve a 
practical scientific problem ; it is still more necessary for 
him who is striving to enlarge the bounds of human 
knowledge. ‘To the scientific enquirer, the knowledge of 
what others have done in the field in which he is labouring 
is obviously desirable, in order that he may not waste his 
time in doing over again what has been done before, and 
so done as not to need verification by repetition. Yet 
this is repeatedly happening; almost every enquirer 
can tell the following tale. One day he was made glad 
by a bright idea which came into his mind. He set him- 
self at once to test its validity. After days or weeks or, 
it may be, months of attentive labour, he was made still 
more glad by having before him the convincing proofs 
that his new idea had a solid worth. He began to write 
the account of it ; but, when he had finished it, or happily, 
perhaps, before he had been long occupied in the writing 
—for to the real investigator the actual experiment or 
observation is the Rachel whom he truly loves, the writ- 
ing about it is the plainer Leah, the necessary consort, 
whom he puts up with, but who has no place in his heart 
—some stray indication leads him to some number of a 
periodical which he had not previously seen, and there 
he finds, not only his bright idea writ large and clear, 
but even the proof of its truth demonstrated. The only 
consolation, perhaps a poor one, which, in these circum- 
stances, the enquirer enjoys, is that it was not left to 
others to tell him he had been anticipated; or that he 
had not encumbered scientific literature with one more 
elaborate but superfluous repetition. 

The knowledge of what others have done is thus a 
necessity, but it is also often a help. Many a man, baffled 
in an attempt to solve a problem before him, reading 
what another has been doing in the same or in a closely 
allied line of investigation, has caught a hint which has 
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supplied him with the key to his problem. It may be 
some little experimental device, some way of arranging 
apparatus, some choice of material, or some stray obser- 
vation which he himself had not the opportunity to make. 
The hint need not be very plain; it need not be a hint 
given consciously by the fellow-worker in whose writings 
he discovers it; and yet it may be sufficient wholly to 
change the prospects of his own enquiry; it may lift him 
out of the slough of despond on to the firm land of 
achievement. In this and many other ways the enquirer is 
helped, guided, corrected, stimulated, and encouraged by 
knowing what others have done or are doing in the same 
line of investigation. 

But how is a man to learn what others are doing? 
how is he to find his way through the vast forest of 
scientific literature published in sundry countries, and 
appearing in divers tongues? He may take in, or at least 
diligently read, special journals devoted to his own par- 
ticular branch of science, and appearing in the French, 
German, or English languages; perhaps he may add those 
written in Italian, Spanish, or Dutch. But what is he to 
do with those written in Russian, Hungarian, or Czech? 
If he knows that, written in one of these to him strange 
tongues, there exists a paper dealing directly with the 
matter which he has in hand, then he may make special 
efforts to learn, through a translation or abstract, what 
the paper says. But he must first know that such a 
paper exists. Again, as we have seen, these special 
journals, though they contain much, do not contain all 
that he wishes to know. The transactions or other pub- 
lications of learned societies contain many papers on his 
particular subject: on these, too, he must keep his eye. 
Nor is it safe for him to confine himself to the publica- 
tions of important societies, whose homes are in the 
capitals or great cities of the world. Scientific literature 
includes the publications of little societies, societies which 
are at times simply clubs or knots of active men in 
secluded provincial towns. The ‘ Naturverein’ of ‘ Weiss- 
nichtwo’ issues, at irregular intervals, its budget of 
‘Verhandlungen,’ in which its gifted members make 
known their discoveries of local rarities, strange plants or 
animals, or, at times, their views on things in general. 
As a rule, our enquirer might safely ignore their worthy 
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periodical. But Herr Geist, who is now ‘Professor Ordi- 
narius’ at, and for the time being Rector of, the Imperial 
University, was born at ‘ Weissnichtwo’; and, to gratify 
his fellow-townsmen, he selects the ‘ Verhandlungen’ of 
his native town’s ‘Naturverein’ as the channel in which 
to make known the results of an important investigation 
to which he has devoted long years of labour. How is 
the independent gentleman who, in his own private 
laboratory at Springfield, Mass., is working on the same 
division of the same branch of science as Professor Geist, 
to know of the latter’s valuable memoir? We need not 
labour this theme. The need of some adequate index to 
scientific literature, so distinctly periodical in character, 
requires no further exposition. 


Nearly half a century ago, in 1855, Professor Henry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, recog- 
nising the need of such an index, laid proposals before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at its 
meeting at Glasgow. The matter was taken up, and 
after some negotiations, during which the original sug- 
gestion of a common action of the British Association 
and the Smithsonian Institution was abandoned, the 
Royal Society of London undertook, with the assistance 
of her Majesty's Government, the publication of its 
‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ Wisely judging the 
difficulties of the task which it had taken in hand, the 
Royal Society confined its labours within very definite 
limits. 

In the first place, the Catalogue which it compiled was 
an ‘authors’ index, and an authors’ index only; that 
is to say, the papers which it catalogued were arranged 
under the authors’ names; and no other arrangement 
was attempted. No effort whatever was made to arrange 
the papers according to the subject dealt with, or, in 
other words, to form a ‘subject index.’ The Catalogue, 
for instance, gave a full list of all the papers which Smith 
had published, but furnished no clue whatever by which 
the reader might find out what papers had been published 
on, say, ‘heat.’ To compile an authors’ index is a com- 
paratively easy task. No vexed questions of classification 
present themselves, for naturally the order adopted is 
alphabetical, and, under the same author, the order of the 
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list of papers is chronological. To compile a subject index 
is, on the contrary, as we shall see, a most difficult task. 
The system of classification to be adopted at once rouses 
controversies which in fierceness may well be compared 
with theological discussions, The Royal Society, wishing 
to reach rapidly some practical result, judged it best to 
shun the path which led to controversy, and decided to 
publish an authors’ index only. 

In the second place, the Catalogue which it compiled 
was incomplete in so far that it was an index to scientific 
papers only, and not to scientific literature as a whole; 
that is to say, it indexed scientific periodicals, but took 
no notice of published ‘books.’ Thus, while a short note 
of half a page in some journal, or in the records of some 
society, found its place in the Catalogue, no reference 
whatever was made to such a work as the ‘Origin of 
Species.’ Limiting its efforts in this way, and taking the 
year 1800 as the date at which a beginning should be 
made, the Royal Society published.its first quarto volume 
in 1867, and has followed this up with eleven similar 
volumes dealing with the literature down to 1883. It is 
still continuing its efforts with the view of making the 
Catalogue a complete one for the century. 

The great value of the Royal Society’s Catalogue is 
recognised by all workers in science. But so great has 
been the increase of scientific literature in these later 
years, that the effort to continue the Catalogue, even in 
its limited form, was beginning to place a strain on the 
resources of the Society greater than it could bear, the 
difficulties being increased by the fact that the financial 
assistance which was given by the Government to the 
undertaking at its commencement was after a while 
discontinued, and the Society was left to do the work by 
itself. Moreover, it became year by year more clear that, 
valuable as an authors’ index might be, the value of a 
subject index, if adequately constructed, would be far 
greater. To the actual worker in science the authors’ 
index gave, on the whole, very little help. 

Recognising the urgent need for such a subject index, 
but equally recognising that the difficulties of compiling 
it were far beyond its own powers, or indeed beyond the 
powers of any one body, the Royal Society raised the 
important question whether it would not be possible, by 
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means of international co-operation, to accomplish a task, 
the execution of which would be a benefit to scientific 
men throughout the world. The first steps were taken 
in 1893; and, cordial responses being received from nearly 
all countries in which scientific work was being done, an 
International Conference was held in London, on the in- 
vitation of the British Government, in 1896. This was 
followed by a second conference in 1898; and, at a third 
conference in 1900—the necessary details having mean- 
while been worked out by various committees—the pro- 
posal became an accomplished fact, and an international 
organisation for drawing up and bringing out the 
Catalogue was established. 

Quite apart from the scientific value of the Catalogue, 
the success of the Royal Society’s effort is worthy of 
notice from the broad point of view of international co- 
operation. The difficulties of getting a number of nations 
to work together harmoniously in a combined effort are, 
it need hardly be said, neither few nor small. The mere 
differences of language present obstacles which, from time 
to time, become very serious. Science is cosmopolitan, 
and every man of science is almost compelled to know 
some other languages than his own; but though he may 
be, and almost always is, able to read a scientific work in 
another language—at all events if it is in his own or a 
kindred line of study—it is quite another matter to grasp 
the delicate distinctions involved in the use of legal or 
semi-legal terms, or in such phrases as are inevitable in 
the drafting of complicated regulations. The technical 
terms for matters of business and procedure used in one 
country often bear a meaning which has no exact counter- 
part in another tongue; and, seeing that a mere shade of 
meaning in the words of a regulation may have conse- 
quences of no small moment, an imperfect command of a 
foreign tongue may lead to unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings and, what is far worse, to suspicious attitudes. 
When a delegate to an international conference has given 
his assent to a resolution, and subsequently finds that 
what he at the time, trusting to a translation, took to be 
the meaning of the resolution is not the meaning, and 
that consequently he has been led to give his approval 


to something which he does not really approve, he natur- - 


ally becomes distrustful of other resolutions, and at times 
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is even tempted to think that his adhesion has not been 
fairly obtained. 

Still more serious than the difficulties presented by 
linguistic misunderstandings are those which are due to 
national susceptibilities. Each delegate, by virtue of his 
very position, is bound to look after the interests of his 
own country ; hence, in discussing any proposal, he has to 
consider, not only its general effect, but also its particular 
effect upon his own countrymen ; and very naturally he 
is largely guided in his decision by the latter considera- 
tion. Moreover, he is, a priori, inclined to look with 
favour on a proposal put forward by some person or 
some institution in his own land, and perhaps even more 
inclined to look with disfavour on a proposal coming from 
arival country. He may thus be led to thwart suggestions 
tending in the end to the good of all. Such difficulties 
are apt to become unusually acute when special circum- 
stances offer a reason for treating a particular country 
—which, in such a case, is generally a small country—in 
a favoured way. Other small countries at once put in a 
claim for similar treatment. 

National susceptibilities might have been expected to 
give rise to difficulties as to the language in which the 
Catalogue was to be published; for to attempt to publish 
the whole Catalogue in several languages would be to 
court failure at the outset. But so soon as a decision was 
reached—and this took place very early—that, save in 
very exceptional cases, the title of a book or paper should 
be given in its original language, the language question 
was narrowed to the framework of the Catalogue, namely, 
the several headings under which books and papers were 
to be classified. Eventually a compromise was hit upon ; 
and it was agreed that, while the headings in the body 
of the Catalogue should be in English, there should be 
prefixed to each volume, in each of the official languages 
of the Conference, copies of the schedules, i.e. of the 
headings systematically arranged, each heading being 
marked by a number or other label called a ‘ registration 
number. The reader, wholly ignorant of the meaning of 
a heading in English on any page of the Catalogue, 
noting its registration number, would find in one or other 
of the schedules under that number the same heading 
in a language which he could understand, The official 
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languages at first agreed on were French, German, and 
English ; Latin was seriously considered, but in the end 
abandoned ; and eventually Italian was added. 

Quite apart from national feelings and political 
rivalries, the fact that different countries manage their 
affairs in very different fashions presents grave difficulties 
in the way of international co-operation. In England, for 
instance, science, and indeed all higher learning, is for 
the most part independent of the State. The progress of 
learning in England is the result of private energy and 
effort; the help of the Government is a factor of com- 
paratively small moment. In continental countries, on 
the other hand, the State is generally the prime mover 
in matters of learning, and the Government is looked to 
when any first step has to be made. As a corollary of 
this, there is in one country almost complete freedom 
of individual action; in another country no action can be 
taken unless it first receives the approval of the Govern- 
ment. Hence a mode of procedure which seems natural 
in the one case is strange and indeed impossible in the 
other; and the range of procedures at once possible and 
advantageous for all countries alike becomes exceedingly 
limited. 

All these difficulties presented themselves at the Inter- 
national Conferences ; and it is a matter for sincere con- 
gratulation that, in spite of them, a plan of international 
co-operation was finally agreed upon. That the prolonged 
and varied discussions led in the end to a successful issue 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that, throughout the 
deliberations, what may be called loyalty to science reigned 
supreme. Each delegate felt that the common task which 
all had in hand was one of great moment for the progress 
of science ; and each delegate came prepared, and, in spite 
of all the incidents of debate, remained to the end pre- 
pared, to sacrifice on the one altar of scientific progress 
what, on other occasions, he might judge to be the just 
claims of his own country. That such a spirit was in this 
instance successful in guiding a body of men, of many 
different characters, representing many diverse interests, 
to reach a final accord, may be taken as a happy omen 
that in other matters international co-operation may also 
be possible whenever a like loyal spirit is allowed to guide 
international deliberations, 
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In such a task as that of preparing and publishing a 
current index of scientific literature, two possible plans 
of international co-operation presented themselves. On 
the one hand, the several nations might co-operate by each 
taking a single branch of science as its province. Though, 
as the Royal Society had found, it was no longer possible 
for any one country, or at least any one body in one 
country, to take account of all the publications in all 
branches of science, it would not be beyond the power of 
any one country to make itself responsible for all the 
literature of one branch; for instance, one country might 
take physics, another chemistry, and so on. International 
co-operation in such a case would be limited to an agree- 
ment on some organisation by which a distribution through 
all countries of the contributions to the Catalogue pro- 
duced by one country should be readily and easily effected. 
On the other hand, the several nations might agree to 
establish and maintain, on certain conditions, in some one 
place, a central international organisation which, being 
supplied with bibliographical material from all the nations 
producing scientific literature, should convert that material 
into a catalogue, and issue the catalogue for general 
distribution. 

The first plan has some obvious advantages from the 
point of view of national susceptibilities. International 
co-operation would be needed only so far as to secure 
agreement as to the general plan to be followed in con- 
structing the catalogues. This having been effected, each 
country would have absolute freedom as to the organisa- 
tion best suited to itself for carrying out the work. More- 
over, national rivalry would supply a wholesome stimulus 
in regard to the quality of the work done. The country 
which undertook the catalogue in botany would have a 
national pride in producing a result as good as, or, if 
possible, better than, that of the country which had charge 
of zoology. Such a plan, too, had in its favour the fact 
that it had already been put into operation. Switzerland, 
for instance, had given at least considerable support to 
an undertaking, which had been begun at Zurich, to supply 
the world with a full catalogue of the literature of biology ; 
and the Zoological Society of London has for many years 
past provided, in its ‘ Zoological Record,’ a catalogue of 
zoological literature. 
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The disadvantages, however, of such a plan, as com- 
pared with that of a central organisation taking in hand 
all branches of science, are many and great, especially 
from the point of view of economy and uniformity. The 
division of science into separate branches is at best an 
artificial one; and indeed the unreality of such divisions 
becomes more and more obvious as science progresses. 
The results of one scientific investigation tend more and 
more to overlap other investigations, and to affect the 
bearing and outcome of these. The new thing which the 
chemist discovers makes itself felt through this or that 
branch of physics, and may profoundly affect him who is 
studying the problems of animal or vegetable life. Hence 
this new thing ought to be taken note of, not only in the 
chemical catalogue, but also under the heads of physics, 
botany, and physiology. If the chemical catalogue were 
being prepared at one spot by one authority, and the 
physical, botanical, and physiological catalogues in other 
spots under other authorities, each of the latter would 
have independently to discover and note the publication 
of the new thing; and one or other of them might easily 
miss it, since none of them would be especially concerned 
with chemical things. On the other hand, by the plan 
of a central organisation, under which the results in all 
branches of science are collected and worked up in one 
place, a very simple organisation will ensure that the new 
chemical discovery, being marked by the reporter on 
chemistry as possibly of interest to other sciences, shall 
be duly entered under other heads, where it is likely to 
be of use. 

Then again, as we have seen, though special periodicals 
for special branches of science, and even for special 
divisions of such branches, are increasing in number, the 
periodical literature, such as that issued by learned 
societies, dealing with many or, at least, several branches 
of science in the same issue, is by no means on the decline. 
On the plan of separate centres for the several sciences, 
each centre would have to examine all these mixed 
periodicals, gathered in from all parts of the world, in 
order to pick out what belonged to its particular subject. 
On the plan of a single centre for all branches of science, 
one or two copies of such a mixed periodical would be 
sufficient for analysis, its several papers being distributed, 
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according to their nature, to the appropriate persons 
engaged in the work. 

These and similar considerations led to the unhesi- 
tating adoption of the single-centre plan. It was decided 
to establish a central bureau which should undertake the 
compilation of the whole catalogue; and London was 
chosen as the seat of the bureau. But in order to lighten 
the labours of the central office, and as the most con- 
venient method of national co-operation in the inter- 
national effort, it was agreed that, where possible, a 
secondary bureau should be established in each country 
for the purpose of collecting the data of the scientific 
literature of that country, and of preparing such data for 
the use of the central bureau. Thus it was determined 
to establish in France, under the name of a regional 
bureau, an organisation which should examine all the 
scientific literature of France, and transmit to the central 
bureau in London, according to a uniform system, the 
results of that analysis. Similar regional bureaus having 
been established in the other countries engaged in 
scientific work, the central bureau is thus relieved of 
the labour of any direct analysis of the literature; all 
it has to do is to work up into the complete Catalogue 
the data supplied by the several countries. Such co- 
operation could only be effective when carried out ac- 
cording to a well-devised plan. Great care was spent 
in devising the particular plan which was ultimately 
adopted, and the character of the volumes which have 
already appeared gives promise that it will achieve com- 
plete success. 

The plan ultimately adopted was not agreed upon, 
however, without prolonged discussion. Naturally, the 
greatest difficulty turned on the system of classification 
according to which the subject index was to be con- 
structed. The division of the whole of scientific litera- 
ture into parts corresponding to the several recognised 
branches of science gave rise to no great divergence of 
opinion. The determination of the limits of each branch, 
as, for instance, of what was to be included under psy- 
chology, gave much more trouble; but this was finally 
overcome. The matter which provoked the greatest 
divergence of view, and involved most labour in arriving 
at a decision, was the exact system of classification to be 
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adopted in each branch of science and throughout the 
Catalogue, 

The system of a simple alphabetical arrangement was 
strenuously urged at first by many. And indeed, were it 
the case that the title of a paper or book gave, if only in 
a majority of cases, a true insight into its nature, much 
might be said in favour of such an arrangement. All 
that would then be necessary in compiling the Catalogue 
would be to mark some word in the title as its catch- 
word, and to arrange the catch-words in alphabetical 
order, though even then the selection of the right catch- 
word would be a matter of no little difficulty. But the 
great, and indeed the insuperable difficulty, of an alpha- 
betical arrangement of scientific literature lies in the fact 
that, so far from the title of a scientific paper giving, in 
the majority of cases, an insight into the nature of its 
contents, the contrary is the fact. 

The alphabetical arrangement was therefore aban- 
doned; and the analysis of a branch of science into its 
constituent parts, set forth in the form of a ‘schedule, 
was adopted as the basis of classification. Each branch 
of science can, in one way or other, be split into several 
main divisions. Thus botany readily resolves itself into 
external morphology, internal anatomy, physiology, tax- 
onomy, geographical distribution, and the like. Each 
such main division can be further analysed under appro- 
priate subheadings; physiology, for instance, being divided 
into nutrition, growth, respiration, movement, reproduc- 
tion, and the like. Hence, with this system of classifica- 
tion, the scientific worker, with the schedule before him, 
can, without great difficulty, determine the particular sub- 
heading under which the matter that he has in hand 
may be expected to fall, and then has only to search in 
the Catalogue under that subheading for the papers 
dealing with his subject. 

Naturally, the construction of these schedules was a 
matter of great difficulty. Every man of science has his 
own views as to the proper method of analysing his own 
branch of science. Indeed, the task of drawing up 
schedules which should secure the acceptance, not of all 
—that was impossible—but of the majority concerned, 
involved more labour and provoked more discussion than 
anything else in the whole business, It was wisely 
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decided, however, in drawing up the schedules, to aim, 
not at theoretical perfection, but at practical utility. In 
adopting this or that subdivision, regard was had, not 
to whether the subdivision fitly expressed the logical 
development of the subject, but to whether it was such 
as would.enable the reader to find most quickly and 
certainly what he wanted. And this practical treatment 
of a complicated matter finally secured the general agree- 
ment of all. To each volume of the Catalogue is prefixed, 
in French, German, Italian and English, the accepted 
schedule of the science dealt with. None of these 
schedules can claim to be perfect, but they are good 
enough to work with in a fairly satisfactory manner, and 
though frequent tampering with them would necessarily 
lead to difficulties and impair the practical usefulness of 
the Catalogue, they will doubtless be improved as experi- 
ence is gained. 

Behind the difficulty of constructing the schedule lies, 
however, the perhaps still greater’ difficulty of ensuring 
that the correct analysis of a paper or of a book shall be 
both adequate and in accordance with the schedule. As 
we have already said, in most cases the mere title is no 
adequate guide to the contents. The incongruities which 
again and again appear between the title of a paper and 
its contents are at times almost ludicrous; and it often 
happens that a paper contains a new fact or a new view, 
having apparently no connexion whatever with the title. 
In order to allot a paper to its appropriate headings in 
the schedule, the paper must be analysed into its con- 
stituent topics. This may be done, and in most cases 
must be done, by an independent reader ; and indeed the 
greater part of the labour of preparing the Catalogue is 
involved in the analysis of papers and books by com- 
petent independent readers. Much of this labour might 
be saved if each author of a paper would append to it a 
brief analysis of the contents, made by himself, on the 
lines of the corresponding schedule, and approved by, or 
possibly amended by, the editor of the periodical. This 
plan, which has been successfully carried out for some 
years by the Royal Society in its proceedings and trans- 
actions, and by other bodies as well, has been proved to 
impose a very slight burden on the editor and a still 
slighter one on the author. If it were adopted in all 
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periodicals the labour of preparing the Catalogue would 
be immensely lightened, while at the same time the Cata- 
logue itself would largely gain in accuracy and com- 
pleteness. 


The issue of volumes dealing with the scientific litera- 
ture of 1901 has been begun and is proceeding apace. 
While we are writing, Botany (Part I), Chemistry 
(Part I), Mechanics, Physics (Part I), Physiology (Part I), 
and Meteorology have already appeared. Owing to the 
difficulties met with in organising the work of the several 
regional bureaus scattered all over the world, the collec- 
tion of the whole of the bibliographic material has been 
somewhat delayed. It has been thought desirable, how- 
ever, to begin the issue even with incomplete material 
rather than to wait any longer; hence in most of the 
sciences a part 1 has been published, to be followed as 
soon as possible by a part 2, completing the literature of 
the year. In succeeding years there will be no difficulty 
in issuing the Catalogue of the whole of the yearly litera- 
ture of each science in a single volume. There remain to 
be published, for the literature of 1901, the volumes 


dealing with sciences other than those just mentioned.. 


Some of these are on the eve of appearance, and all of 
them are in an advanced stage of preparation. Thus, 
within a very short time, every one interested in science 
may possess a full index to the literature of 1901 in any 
one of the seventeen branches into which ‘ pure’ science 
has been divided, an index, moreover, drawn up in such 
a way that any one, wherever he may live and whatever 
tongue he may speak, can readily find his way through 
it, provided only that he possesses a common reading 
acquaintance with one of the four chief languages, 
French, German, Italian, or English. A great and impor- 
tant work may fairly be said to have been satisfactorily 
launched on what, it is to be hoped, will prove a con- 
tinuously successful career. 


M. Foster. 
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Art. VIIL—RECENT SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


1. Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun. By the 
Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. London: Longmans, 1900, 

2. The Wild-fowler in Scotland. By John Guille Millais, 
F.Z.S. ete. London: Longmans, 1901. 

3. Shooting. By A.InnesShand. (‘Haddon Hall Library.’) 
London: Dent, 1902. 

4. Fishing and Shooting. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. 
London: Murray, 1902. 

5. Sport in Hurope. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. London: 
Sands, 1901. 

6. Hunting Trips in the Caucasus. By E. Demidoff 
(Prince San Donato). London: Rowland Ward, 1898, 
7. After Wild-sheep' in the Altai and Mongolia. By the 

same. London: Rowland Ward, 1900. 

8. Sport and Travel East and West. By F. C. Selous. 
London: Longmans, 1900. 

9. The Deer Family. By Theodore: Roosevelt and others. 
(‘ American Sportsman’s Library.’) London : Macmillan, 
1902. 

10. Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Rifle. By Percy 
W. Church, F.Z.8. London: Rivingtons, 1901. 

ll. A Sporting Trip through Abyssinia. By P. H. G. 
Powell-Cotton, F.Z.S. London: Rowland Ward, 1902. 
12. The Book of the Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D. (Major ist Bucks V.R.C.) London: Longmans, 

1901. 
And other works. 


OF many remarkable changes effected during the nine- 
teenth century, none is more striking than the increased 
rapidity of communication. In the year 1800, ten miles 
an hour was fast travelling by land, whilst by sea the 
rate was at the mercy of the winds; now a long land- 
journey may be made at from fifty to sixty miles an 
hour, and the sea may be crossed at nearly half that 
speed. Even walking and riding are largely superseded 
by the bicycle and motor, distances being covered in half 
the time with less fatigue. Among many results of this 
change, one, which specially concerns us at this moment, 
is that the conditions of sport and travel are greatly 
altered both at home and abroad. 
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For example, contrast the frequent visits paid by 
modern sportsmen to Scotland—in spring for fishing, in 
autumn for shooting—with Colonel T. Thornton’s descrip- 
tion of his ‘Sporting Tour through the northern parts of 
England and great part of the Highlands of Scotland, 
published in 1804. The Colonel travelled with an estab- 
lishment and equipage greater than that now taken to 
the remotest valleys of the Altai range or the Celestial 
mountains. He invaded the country by land and by sea, 
shooting apparently wherever he pleased; moreover, he 
recorded his experiences, thereby affording the ‘Edinburgh 
Review’ an opportunity of rebuking him for trespass in 
the neighbourhood of Parnassus, and for poaching on the 
preserves of letters. Undeterred by these and similar 
rebuffs, the current of sporting literature, sometimes 
clear but often turbid, flowed on till it has attained the 
proportions of a mighty river. Hawker, Scrope, St John, 
and Colquhoun have notably contributed; the narratives 
of later authors generally indicating increased facilities 
of travel and rising rents. So high indeed have rents 
become that the best shootings and fishings in this 
country are closed to all save rich men, proprietors who 
do not let, and their personal friends. 

Mr Gathorne-Hardy has given us some charming 
sketches, modelled perhaps on St John’s works, of one 
of these shootings, ‘ Poltalloch, the beautiful property of 
the Malcolms,’ near the Crinan Canal. It is a sportsman’s 
paradise of more than a hundred thousand acres in extent, 
partly bounded by sea-lochs, sheltered and beautiful, the 
home of seals, sea-birds, and of many fish; whilst in the 
interior there are fresh-water lochs, and an excellent river 
in which salmon and sea-trout may be got when it is in 
order. Besides these, the place holds a great variety of 
game, the pursuit of which is well described. The question 
of grouse-driving, compared with shooting over dogs, on 
which so many persons write with little knowledge and 
less restraint, is dealt with judiciously, in a way which may 
be commended to the fiercer controversialists. The illus- 
trations by Mr A. Thorburn are of marked excellence. 

To the general class of books on sport, ‘Shooting,’ by Mr 
Shand, a volume of the‘ Haddon Hall Library,’ is a recent 
contribution. It is, unquestionably, difficult for an author 
to find much that is original to say on so well-worn a 
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subject; yet it is one which cannot be omitted from any 
‘Library’ or series (and their number is great) devoted to 
sport. Moreover, it is far from easy to find a fully 
qualified author, for the men who have most experience 
in the field are often, and probably justifiably, pen-shy ; 
whilst less than constant attention to improvements, in 
guns and cartridges, in preservation and stocking, in dog- 
breeding and dog-breaking, and in the numberless details 
which tend to success, must result in a volume of no 
conspicuous merit. The tendency in such a case is for the 
author to diverge into what Colonel Hawker termed 
‘extraneous matter, and for this there may be excuse, 
provided that it is not too remote from the subject, and 
is in itself well told or useful. Such, for example, are 
references to the works of earlier writers, or to the 
importance of making the most of game by good cookery, 
on which Mr. Shand’s remarks are worthy of attention. 
So also are the warnings that he gives—warnings which 
will probably be neglected—first, to hosts who are crimin- 
ally reckless in the selection of persons to whom they 
issue invitations, and next, to those invited, in order that 
accidents may be avoided. 

Another still more recent book of the general class is 
‘Fishing and Shooting,’ by Mr Sydney Buxton, an author 
who goes far towards fulfilling the practical conditions 
above mentioned, and with them combines the pen of a 
ready writer, apt at description. He places fishing first, 
and likes it best; but his devotion is not exclusive, nor is 
he blind to the attractions of shooting. As angling is not 
dealt with in this article, we must pass over the first 
half of the book with the remark that its merits greatly 
transcend its defects, and vindicate the author's qualifica- 
tions for dealing with the subject. In writing about 
shooting, Mr Buxton begins by comparing its attractions 
with those of fishing, and then proceeds to its history, of 
which his description, if sketchy, is in the main correct. 
The remarks on our game-birds deserve attention, especi- 
ally as to the decrease of black game, which is very 
marked in some localities. This he attributes ‘to over- 
anxiety in regard to the hens, which leads to the perpetual 
preservation of old and quarrelsome harridans, the worst 
of all scourges at the breeding season.’ Grouse-driving, 
partridge-driving, and covert-shooting are the subjects 
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of separate chapters, testifying to the author's accuracy of 
observation and memory; whilst his advice what to do 
and what to avoid is sound and pleasantly conveyed. 
The text is enlivened by Mr Thorburn’s drawings, with- 
out which it almost seems that no first-class book on 
British sport is complete. 

The sportsman who cannot afford high rents for moor 
and stubble can always fall back on the free shooting 
of coast and sea, which has more devotees, and is alto- 
gether more important, than those ignorant of its attrac- 
tions are apt to believe. Many persons, both punt and 
shore shooters, make a living by wild-fowling; others 
follow the pursuit because of its special fascination, or 
in order to form a collection. In his handsome volume, 
‘The Wild-fowler in Scotland, Mr J. G. Millais has 
given an attractive and useful account of his experi- 
ences in that capacity. Since Hawker’s days there have 
probably been few keener or more successful fowlers, 
and certainly none who have observed and recorded the 
habits of water-fowl with greater care. He began 
collecting at the early age of nine, ‘armed with that 
enemy of law and order—the catapult’; and two years 
later, having arrived at the dignity of a 20-bore, he 
continued the work, wandering up and down the coast 
of Scotland ‘ with an insatiable craze for natural history.’ 
This long training and complete devotion to fowling in 
every form qualify him specially for the task he has 
undertaken. He ranks wild-fowling, along with big-game 
shooting, far above all other sport with gun or rifle. 
Though they are essentially different yet there is some 
similarity, for each involves hard work, exposure, and 
danger; whilst the silence and observation necessary in 
both train the sportsman to a specially intimate acquaint- 
ance with nature. .He meets the deer-stalker’s claim to 
superiority by the following arguments :— 


‘The fowler will insist—and rightly too, I think—that his 
line of sport is equally full of interest; for not only is his 
quarry gifted with great intelligence and marvellous sight, 
but the flat and barren country it frequents is all against the 
shooter. Even the low shield of boards, behind which he 
approaches, is often seen by the birds a full mile away. 


Think, then, of the care and cunning he must exercise if he. 


would elude the vision of a thousand pairs of eyes! His wits 
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must always be at the fullest stretch; and woe betide him if 
his judgment leads him wrong at any moment of his pursuit. 
It is the conflict of opposing intellects, with almost every 
point in favour of the lower animals, that makes this sport so 
supremely interesting. Experience, not chance, is the ruling 
factor; and that means quickness to observe and skill to 
interpret even the most trifling indications of what is going 
on around, unlimited patience, and utter disregard of personal 
comfort.’ 


That wild-fowling is of all forms of shooting—save, 
perhaps, being shot at—the most uncomfortable, few will 
deny; and it produces disagreeable effects, such as pre- 
mature rheumatism and other results of exposure. These 
might perhaps be avoided if the good advice, not to punt 
before twenty-five or after thirty years of age, were 
followed. One attraction of wild-fowling is its com- 
parative cheapness; still, some outlay is requisite. The 
fowler must be prepared to overcome the jealousy of 
local shore-shooters, and must consider those who live 
by taking the fowl; this arranged, he can occasionally 
get better sport and larger bags than many men who pay 
considerable rents. On one occasion Mr Millais killed 
seventy ducks during a day in January; but, though that 
bag was made not many years ago, it might be difficult 
to equal it now. 

In describing marsh and lake shooting, Mr Millais says 
that Loch Leven, so well known to anglers, 


‘is the great meeting-place and sanctuary of the ducks—a 
sort of “ gathering of the clans””—for the whole of the south- 
east of Scotland, where to do more than take a slight toll 
from its outward fringe would be an unpardonable sin. .. . 
Twice have I been lucky enough to witness the actual arrival 
of the wild geese at these great gatherings—a really wonder- 
ful and impressive sight. The first occasion was in October, 
when, lying off in a boat close to the Inch (the long flat island 
which is their regular winter home), I heard the first “honk” 
of the season coming from away up in the vast expanse of the 
blue heaven. For a long time nothing could I see, until at 
last a tiny speck appeared in the sky as far up as the eye 
could reach, and, watching it intently, I saw it grow into the 
form of a goose that was slowly descending in great spirals. 
This bird was followed at regular intervals by others of the 
tribe, subdivided into little parties of from six to ten indi- 
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viduals. . . . The prime leader came down immediately above 
the Inch, and while she was preparing to alight there were 
still small companies evolving themselves from the blue ex- 
panse, until at last there must have been some fifteen hundred 
birds actually on the wing, all in process of descent, and all 
following one another at regular intervals. By and by, when 
the leading geese had settled, the parties at the rear seemed 
to straggle more, and longer intervals occurred between them ; 
yet they kept coming in all day as I roamed round and about 
the lake, till by the evening, when I disturbed the company, 
there must have been between two and three thousand geese 
sitting on the island.’ 


The observations which Mr Millais has made of the 
wild-goose have led him to form a high opinion of its 
intellectual powers. 


‘People say “as silly as a goose,” but never was a more 
foolish comparison. Of all birds, geese are the most intelli- 
gent. Conspicuous, too, are they for bravery and domestic 
affection. In the particular art of defending themselves 
against the wiles of the fowler, whether afloat or ashore, they 
have absolutely no equal; and this, I need hardly say, adds 
greatly to the pleasure of pursuing them. It is a game of 
mind against mind, and one in which the goose is not un- 
commonly the winner.’ 


When a flock alights, sentries are at once placed, who 
watch while the rest feed ; they are in turn relieved with 
the regularity of soldiers. Mr Millais believes that the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act has benefited wild-fowl; and 
in this view he is probably right. But wild-fowl have 
other help, such as the preservation of inland lakes and 
marshes, and the breeding of duck by the occupiers of 
shootings and the managers of public parks. Even 
London contributes a share; many ducks with their 
families may be seen in the waters of the public parks 
at the proper season; and if not destroyed they will, as 
they get crowded, seek relief and stock the ponds and 
rivers in the neighbourhood. 

Passing from loch to sea, Mr Millais has a good 
chapter on ‘shooting under canvas, and some reminis- 
cences of the Orkneys.’ The tides there run very strong; 
and when they meet an opposing wind, such a sea is 
raised as requires a suitable boat and skilful men: it 
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further makes shooting difficult. No one who has seen 
the ‘race’ between the mainland and Hoy will question 
the fact. Viewed from near Stromness, the black cliffs of 
Hoy, fifteen hundred feet high, with the Old Man at their 
northern end, above the white breakers between the 
islands, form a picture which impresses the poorest 
imagination, and fascinates an artist. Sea-fishing of 
great excellence and variety adds to the charms of a trip 
to those islands; mystery is supplied by the standing 
stones of Stennes and the mound of Maeshowe; while 
Loch Stennes holds a remarkable assortment of salt and 
fresh water fishes. Its trout attain prodigious size, due 
to the rich feeding brought by the tide; the largest we 
know of was to be seen in the Masons’ Arms Hotel, Strom- 
ness; it weighed over twenty-nine pounds, and was in- 
gloriously caught on a line set for flounders. Like other 
places, Loch Stennes does not fish as well as it once did; 
but some sport is still to be had there, and in other waters 
of these northernislands. We leave them with regret, in 
spite of storm and tempest, remembering, like our author, 
‘the sunshine, the green islands, and the crystal sea,’ and 
forgetting the rain. 

The illustrations in Mr Millais’ book are numerous; 
there are twenty-one full-page plates, and forty in the 
text. On the whole the latter are the best, though all 
are pleasing, if occasionally somewhat defective, especially 
as regards the accessory landscape. And there are certain 
points which seem to require explanation. The plates, 
‘Mallard preening, ‘Golden eyes in the way,’ and ‘ Teal, 
in bunched and scattered formation, are too much alike 
in the principal grouping of the ducks. Stranger still is 
the similarity between Mr Millais’ plate, ‘Golden eyes in 
the way, and a plate called ‘Punt-shooting, by Mr A. 
Thorburn, in the ‘ Encyclopedia of Sport’ (vol. ii, p. 164), 
published two years before the book under notice. And 
again, the likeness between the background of ‘ Mallard 
preening, by Mr Millais, and that of ‘Wild Swan,’ by 
Mr Thorburn (Encyclopedia, vol. ii, p. 416), is, to say the 
least, very remarkable. 


It is comparatively easy in these days to visit even 
the remotest parts of Europe; and therefore, under the 
general guidance of Mr F, G. Aflalo, we set forth, with no 
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great misgiving, to learn what he has brought together 
concerning European sport. He explains that though 
Englishmen have from time to time recorded their experi- 
ences in different European countries, yet in no one 
volume ‘has a series of articles on the sport obtainable 
in the different countries been collected from the pens of 
representative native sportsmen.’ This is no doubt correct; 
and there is good reason for avoiding responsibility for 
such a collection. To be in any sense exhaustive, much 
more space for the various articles is required ; yet ‘Sport 
in Europe’ is a volume which roughly measures ten and 
a half by eight inches, weighs nearly six pounds, and 
contains nearly five hundred pages, with a large number 
of illustrations. It is therefore not a book which could 
conveniently be carried on sporting expeditions, and must 
be considered a work of reference for the library. As 
such, its value must depend on the competence of the 
various authors. In certain cases this is unquestionable, 
in others it may be presumed, whilst in no instance is 
there evidence of marked incapacity. 

Different readers will doubtless select different articles 
as the most interesting, their choice depending to a great 
extent on local knowledge; but most will agree that 
Mr W. A. Baillie-Grohman and Géza Count Széchényi 
treat Austria and Hungary in an agreeable and useful 
way, whilst the same may be said of the article on 
Germany by Baron Donald Schénberg. In these countries 
the game-laws seem good, and are on the whole well 
administered, with the result that the bags obtained are 
among the best in Europe. The keepers are superior 
men, enjoying much latitude in the exercise of their 
powers; in Germany especially they are well educated 
and are often trained foresters. The poachers are 
desperate characters, and there seems to be some 
shooting at sight; but the law is upheld. 

Turning from those countries to France, once the 
model admired and imitated by all sportsmen, the classic 
home of venery, we would call attention to the article by 
M. Paul Caillard. He correctly appreciates the difference 
between real and sham sportsmen; and much of his 
article is tinged with a genuine regret for ‘the detestable 
administration of our game-laws,’ and the consequent 
disappearance of game, He contrasts ‘the spectacle of 
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Alsace, which, almost depleted before our trouble of 1870, 
is once again full of game, now that the province is 
under the German government, and subjected to a rational 
legislation. The fact is—and a study of ‘Sport in 
Europe’ will convince the doubter—that, from prejudice 
and misconception of the real interest of the people, 
democratic rule is not conducive to sport; under it game 
is neglected, and the enforcement of laws for its preserva- 
tion is resisted because electors ‘ labour under the delusion 
that fishing and shooting have an aristocratic flavour 
little in keeping with the laws of equality. To some 
extent our own country suffers from this common fallacy, 
the tendency being to relax rather than strengthen our 
game-laws, whilst they are often laxly enforced, with the 
effect (which many fail to connect with the cause) that 
year by year fishing and shooting are becoming less and 
less accessible to the people. Where game is unpro- 
tected it is destroyed, the rich alone being able to secure 
amonopoly. This, it is pleasing to notice, is being recog- 
nised in America, though not a moment too soon; for 
there the absence of proper protection has had disastrous 
results, only partially remedied by setting apart large 
reservations or sanctuaries wherein game may thrive in 
peace. 

This question has been taken up with characteristic 
vigour and straightforwardness by President Roosevelt, 
who urgently recommends the adoption of good game- 
laws by such states as have not already got them, and 
their strict enforcement by all. Himself a sportsman, he 
has thus stated his case in the admirable volume of the 
‘American Sportsman’s Library’ called ‘The Deer Family.’ 
Dealing with past and present opportunities for sport in 
the United States, he points out how rapidly they are 
vanishing, and says: 


‘If we are a sensible people, we will make it our business to 
see that the process of extinction is arrested. At the present 
moment the great herds of caribou are being butchered, as 
in the past the great herds of bison and wapiti have been 
butchered. Every believer in manliness, and therefore in 
manly sport, and every lover of nature, every man who 
appreciates the majesty and beauty of the wilderness and of 
wild life, should strike hands with the far-sighted men who 
wish to preserve our material resources, in the effort to keep 
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our forests and our game-beasts, game-birds, and game-fish— 
indeed, all the living creatures of prairie, and woodland, and 
seashore—from wanton destruction. 

‘ Above all, we should realise that the effort towards this 
end is essentially a democratic movement. It is entirely in 
our power as a nation to preserve large tracts of wilderness, 
which are valueless for agricultural purposes, as play-grounds 
for rich and poor alike, and to preserve the game so that it 
shall continue to exist for the benefit of all lovers of nature, 
and to give reasonable opportunities for the exercise of the 
skill of the hunter, whether he is or is not a man of means, 
But this end can only be achieved by wise laws and by a reso- 
lute enforcement of the laws. Lack of such legislation and ad- 
ministration will result in harm to all of us, but most of all in 
harm to the nature lover who does not possess vast wealth. ... 
It is utterly foolish to regard proper game-laws as undemo- 
cratic, unrepublican. On the contrary, they are essentially in 
the interests of the people as a whole, because it is only 
through their enactment and enforcement that the people as 
a whole can preserve the game and can prevent its becoming 
purely the property of the rich, who are able to create and 
maintain extensive private preserves. The very wealthy man 
can get hunting anyhow, but the man of small means is 
dependent solely upon wise and well-executed game-laws for 
his enjoyment of the sturdy pleasure of the chase. . . . Such 
game protection results, in the first place, in securing to the 
people who live in the neighbourhood permanent opportuni- 
ties for hunting; and, in the next place, it provides no small 
source of wealth to the locality because of the visitors which 
it attracts.’ 


These weighty words deserve the consideration, not 
merely of sportsmen, but of statesmen; and they are 
applicable, not only to the United States, but to other 
countries, such as France, Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
Roumania, and Turkey, where game, being inefficiently 
protected, is scarce. Indeed they may with advantage 
be carefully kept in view as regards our own country and 
the Empire generally, for our game-laws, though perhaps 
reasonably good, might be improved, whilst tl.eir enforce- 
ment leaves much to be desired. And the United Kingdom 
is mainly dependent for its game on what is bred at 
home, whereas in other countries deficiencies are largely 
supplied by migratory birds, such as quail, woodcock, 
snipe, and wild-fowl. In Norway, Sweden, and parts of 
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Russia, though there may be considerable poaching, yet 
the scantiness of the population and the large area of 
uncultivated land allow of the maintenance of game in 
considerable abundance. 

Prince Demidoff has contributed to ‘Sport in Europe’ 
an excellent article on Russia, which recalls to our minds 
his ‘ Hunting Trips in the Caucasus.’ In this work three 
trips are described—the first in 1895, with the Grand 
Duke Sergius Mikhailovitch, to his preserved ground in 
the Kouban district ; the second in the spring of 1896, 
with Dr Levick, to the Ararats and the valley of the 
Araxes ; and the third in the autumn of 1896, with Mr 
St George Littledale, to the Kouban district. The accounts 
of the last two trips are by Dr Levick. So far as the bag 
was concerned, results were meagre; but the descriptions 
of the country and people are interesting. It is pointed 
out that the Caucasus, being the link between Asia and 
Europe, has formed the path of nations travelling from 
East to West; that consequently among its inhabitants 
there is great mixture of races and amalgamation of lan- 
guages ; that the same causes have produced like effects 
among its wild animals, those of Asia and Europe being 
found together. Opinions differ widely about the Caucasus 
as a hunting-ground. An experienced sportsman says: 


‘The Caucasus, and especially the Kouban district, is the 
paradise of sport; variety and quantity of game, size of 
heads, lovely scenery—all that combined makes it the most 
delightful trip a sportsman can enjoy.’ 


On the other hand, ‘the honest conviction of one who 
is no mean sportsman’ is recorded in the ‘Badminton 
Library’ ‘Big Game Shooting’ (ii, 23), that 


‘the Caucasus is an accursed country to hunt in, a country of 
ceaseless climbing and chronic starvation, in which the sport 
is not nearly worth the candle.’ 


Truth perhaps may be discovered between the two 
opinions. 

‘After Wild-sheep in the Altai and Mongolia,’ also by 
Prince Demidoff, describes a much more successful ex- 
pedition, one object being to secure heads of the true 
Ovis ammon, and to compare them with O. poli of the 
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Pamirs, and O. hodgsoni, the O. ammon of Indian sports- 
men. The party consisted of the Demidoffs and Mr and 
Mrs Littledale. They met at Moscow and travelled to 
the Ural mountains, where the Demidoff family have 
an estate on the confines of two continents, marked by a 
post bearing the inscription, ‘Here ends Europe: here 
begins Asia.’ From the Urals the journey was continued 
to the hunting-ground, where Mr Littledale secured a 
record head, a fine trophy, of which there is a full-page 
illustration. There is much besides sport in this book to 
interest the reader, for the country described is com- 
paratively unknown; and description is varied by stories 
such as the legend of Father Theodor, whose memory 
is revered in Siberia. Both of Prince Demidoff’s books are 
got up in the style which Mr Rowland Ward has made 
his own ; the volumes are as handsome as could be desired, 
and they are lavishly illustrated. 

Whatever Mr F. C. Selous has to say on sport and 
travel is entitled to respect, for his experience is great, 
and he brings to his task energy and ability combined 
with a modesty which is singularly attractive. His name 
is best known in connexion with South African sport and 
its literature ; he began his career in that country in 187], 
hunting on horseback, after the fashion of Oswell and 
Baldwin. The tactics were simple, but they required 
great nerve and endurance. Game was either stalked or 
pursued to close quarters—the closer the better—for the 
weapons were not those of precision at long range. Some 
of them were very primitive, single 4-bore guns, clumsily 
stocked, weighing about fifteen pounds, and often of 
Dutch origin. From a blunderbuss of this sort, borrowed 
from a Boer, Mr. Selous had a narrow escape. Finding 
it heavy when running after a herd of elephants, he 
handed it loaded to a nimble Kafir, who carried a bag of 
loose powder and bullets. Now it was usual after firing, 
when following retreating game, to make over the weapon 
to be reloaded and returned when within shot. On this 
occasion the Kafir, forgetting in his excitement that it 
was loaded, filled in, not wisely but too well, another 
charge; so that, when the gun was fired, its stock was 
splintered in pieces, and Mr Selous’s face was cut deep 
under the eye. Fortunately no permanent injury beyond 
a scar resulted, and he has lived to be converted to the 
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use of the *303 Lee-Metford and the ‘256 Mannlicher for 
game of all kinds, 

But Mr Selous is more than a mere hunter of big 
game; he is also a geographer and naturalist. In the 
last capacity he wished to get specimens of ‘the large 
long-faced red-deer (Cervus maral), and the magnificently 
horned wild-goat (Capra ewgagrus), for which purpose he 
visited Asia Minor on three occasions. The results are 
told in the first three chapters of his book. The first 
expedition was to the country south of the Aidin railway, 
in the neighbourhood of El Maly, Musa Dagh, Ak Dagh, 
and Fineka Bay. The heat was intense; the scarcity of 
water led to unfavourable comparisons ‘ with the well- 
watered hunting-grounds of Eastern Rhodesia’; and of 
game nothing remarkable was got. Nevertheless, as 
Mr Selous philosophically says, he spent a pleasant time 
and gained experience likely to be useful hereafter. 

His second trip was to the Maimun Dagh, or Monkey 
mountain, a small isolated range ‘on the same railway, 
described in Mr E. N. Buxton’s ‘Short Stalks’ as the scene 
of his search for ‘the father of all the goats.’ If not the 
best locality in Asia Minor, it is the most accessible haunt 
of the wild-goat, and was therefore selected. Mr Selous’s 
rifle (a 450 Metford by Gibbs of Bristol) having been lost 
by the Austrian-Lloyd Company, a °303 Lee-Metford was 
lent him by Messrs Holland and Holland. This he sighted 
carefully for 100 yards, and found that, with a very full 
foresight, it shot up to 250 yards. Care of this sort before 
starting is never thrown away, the confidence acquired 
having a material influence on the bag. It undoubtedly 
contributed to success at long ranges, several good heads, 
including a fine one-horned specimen, being secured. 
Difficulty was found in tracking wounded animals, for 
little or no blood issued from the wounds. Reflecting on 
this, Mr Selous asks: 


‘Are these cases of no effusion of blood from bullet-wounds 
mere coincidences, or is it the case that, speaking generally, 
wounds inflicted by the -303 rifle with expanding bullets do 
not cause such an effusion of blood externally as would be the 
case with rifles of larger bore? The three wounds I was able 
to examine were not tiny holes drilled by solid bullets, but 
Were made by bullets that had expanded on impact, and 
Which had cut jagged wounds of the diameter of a shilling 
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through everything they had touched; and possibly it is the 
jagged nature of the wounds inflicted that accounts for the 
want of hemorrhage; for a hollow-pointed leaden bullet (if it 
does not break up) simply expands and makes a clean wound, 
whilst the hollow-pointed nickel-coated -303 bullet shreds up 
into sharp-edged ribbons of the nickel coating for half its 
length, each of which is bent over towards the base of the 
bullet, and which form altogether an irregular face of half an 
inch or more in diameter. Is it not possible that small blood- 
vessels cut by such a jagged-edged bullet driven through them 
at an enormous velocity immediately contract in such a way 
as to prevent the hemorrhage which would result from a 
cleaner wound? ... This want of blood from a flesh wound 
is the one fault I have to find with the *303 rifle,’ ete. 


In another place it is mentioned that wherever the bullet 
had passed through or near muscle it had turned the 
meat black. 

Recent experience in war confirms the general state- 
ment that there is little bleeding from wounds inflicted 
by a small-bore rifle, whether the bullet expands or not, 
one of the chief reasons being the smallness of the skin 
wound. Besides this the bullet may partially cauterise 
the wound as it passes; great heat is generated before it 
leaves the barrel; it traverses the air with much velocity, 
and on impact further heat is produced, which may have 
an influence in stopping bleeding. Moreover, modern 
bullets, imparting on impact some of their enormous force 
to the liquids and solids they strike, convert these into 
secondary projectiles that are hurled in all directions. 
The crushing and rending thus effected are also inimical 
to bleeding.* Therefore it is probable that wounds from 
the *303 bullet will not cause as much bleeding as those 
from a larger bullet having a lower velocity. This question 
of blood-track is a-very important one to sportsmen. 

Mr Selous formed the opinion, which seems to be 
justified, that, if the number of shots obtained were the 
criterion, Asia Minor could not be considered an attractive 
locality ; but that with perseverance and good luck very 
fine trophies might be obtained. His third trip was to 





* The theory here propounded was referred to Dr.A. Ogston, the 
eminent professor of surgery in the University of Aberdeen, who has made 
the subject of bullet-wounds a special study, and has had experience in the 
South African war. His reply is incorporated in these remarks, 
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the Murad mountains, near Ouchak, a considerable town 
in the interior, in hope of getting maral, and also for 
ornithological purposes. His time was limited, and the 


_ weather was bad; but specimens were added to a very 


extensive collection. 

Reasons similar to those which led Mr Selous to travel 
in Asia Minor, induced Messrs Church and Phelps to visit 
Central Asia and explore the Tian Shan range, which, 
lying east and west, separates Russian from Chinese 
Turkestan. Both gentlemen were experienced travellers, 
having previously been over the Yarkand country and 
the Pamirs. They chose the route by India because they 
wished once more to see Kashmir. Those who know that 
land will admit the plea; but their choice was wise for 
other reasons. Englishmen are more at home in India 
than in Russia, through which the shorter road lies, and 
they are better placed for preparing the necessary equip- 
ment; moreover, they are gradually introduced to camp- 
life and the management of a caravan. As far as Srinagar 
the journey is perfectly easy. From that place to Leh, 
whilst there are no special difficulties, experience, in- 
valuable in more inhospitable regions, is gained, so that 
when the Karakoram range is crossed and Chinese 
Turkestan is entered, the traveller is equal to all ordinary 
emergencies. 

Writing mainly for sportsmen, Mr Church is careful 
to describe a suitable outfit, the first item of which is, 
naturally, the battery. He recommends a ‘303 or other 
small-bore rifle, but adds that the ideal bullet has yet to 
be invented, existing bullets being deficient in stopping 
power and causing but a small blood-track. He further 
mentions that nitro-powders are affected by great cold, 
from which they should be carefully protected. These 
and other remarks show him to be a careful man; yet no 
one can read his book without noticing with astonishment 
the extraordinary number of cartridges of this rifle which 
missed fire, and might have ruined his shooting. On this 
subject he says : 


‘I was shooting with a double ‘303 and cartridges supplied by 
the maker, who has a great name, which I am only restrained 
from giving by ignorance, and consequently wholesome dread, 
of the law of libel. Out of every seven or eight cartridges 
one used to miss fire, which is altogether inexcusable,’ 
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So it is, if ordinary care was taken; and there is no 
reason to suppose a want of care. The inference is that 
either the locks or the cartridges were in fault; and 
Mr Church would do well, we think, to make over the 
weapon and the remaining cartridges to be examined 
and tested by the shooting-editor of the ‘Field.’ For a 
second rifle, Mr Church prefers a *450 express, with a 
longer bullet and smaller cavity than usual; and besides 
these, he recommends a gun to fire shot or ball, and a 
revolver for personal protection. 

The party left Kashmir by the Sind Valley on June 10, 
1899; Leh was reached on July 14, and Yarkand by 
August 12. On the way down the Karakoram Pass the 
monument to Dalgleish, who was murdered there by a 
Pathan in 1888, was seen; it was erected by Mr Dau- 
vergne, Major Cumberland, and Captain Bower in memory 
of ‘ the one solitary Englishman who had tried to make 
his home in Central Asia.’* Dalgleish was beloved by the 
inhabitants, with whom he traded, and his travels and 
observations were of considerable geographical value. 
The tablet has been damaged by Pathan merchants, sym- 
pathisers with the murderer, who was eventually caught 
by Bower, and committed suicide. 

From Yarkand the party reached Maralbashi on 
August 25, and thus arrived at the ground where the 
stag, for which they had travelled so far, was to be 
found. They entered the Tian Shan range at Aksu and 
crossed the Muzart Pass into the Tekkes Valley, trying 
the tributary nullahs with disappointing results; but, 
when the district was revisited at the end of October, 
some specimens were secured. Of these, one carried a fine 
head (54 inches), 


‘twelve points, and a little snag—which may almost be reckoned 
a thirteenth—massive and wide, with a great development of 
the fourth tine, and a slight palmation of the tops. This 
head’ (says Mr Church) ‘ is, taken all round, the finest specimen 
of an Asiatic wapiti which I have seen; and as the horns are 
an article of trade, I afterwards saw lots of them in Kuldja.’ 


They are sent to China, where they command a large 
price, which has two opposite results on the unfortunate 








* Younghusband, ‘The Heart of a Continent,’ p. 226, 
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stag. The wild ones seem not unlikely to be exterminated ; 
but, on the other hand, the Russians have what they call 
‘Maralnik,’ or inclosures for maral—deer-parks, in fact, in 
which some six thousand are preserved. The enterprise 
is said to be profitable, and the breed may thus be main- 
tained ; but the great heads will probably disappear. 

Ibex, on the other hand, being less molested, are 
found in great numbers, and carry finer heads than those 
of Kashmir and the Himalaya. Mr Church mentions 
from two to three hundred in a herd, and several herds 
in view at once, so that the stalker has to consider other 
beasts than those he hopes to shoot, for if some are dis- 
turbed the rest take alarm. The longest horns obtained 
were 52 inches in length; others measured 484 and 46 
inches; but an old horn was found and roughly measured 
as 60 inches, which is perhaps the longest of which there 
is an authentic account, for, when Mr Church wrote, a 
56-inch horn from the Taghdumbash Pamir was the best 
recorded. The ibex are said to be larger than those of 
the Himalaya, and differ from them in some respects; 
they are certainly far more numerous, for it is estimated 
that a hard-working sportsman and fair shot should get 
twenty in a month, no horns being under 45 inches, 
whilst with luck four or five measuring over 50 inches 
should be obtained. 

From the Tekkes Valley Mr Church descended to 
Kuldja, where he arrived on December 24, in a winter 
of exceptional severity, the thermometer falling to 52° 
below zero. Travelling in such weather, with every 
appliance, would seem no easy matter; yet he set out, 
roughly provided, to accompany a friend to Tashkend, 
the nearest railway station, distant 850 miles. The 
journey was made in sledges drawn by three horses; and 
the country is rather vaguely described as not worth 
seeing—a succession of flat plains broken by occasional 
spurs of the Alexander mountains. 

From Tashkend he returned to Kuldja and sub- 
sequently undertook a journey westwards to Urumtsi 
(twenty-two marches, 432 miles) to explore new hunting- 
grounds. Here Ovis ammon was found, but in small num- 
bers; and the country seems to have few attractions for 
sportsmen. The people, Tungans (i.e. Chinese Mohamme- 
dans) and Chinese, are unpleasant, treating foreigners with 

Vol. 197.—No. 393. N 
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as much insolence; as they think consistent with safety; 
and they have not improved since Major Cumberland 
was among them in 1889-90. From Urumtsi the travel- 
lers worked round by the Khotan River to Khotan, a 
journey of about 900 miles, the latter part of which is 
over sand, where the heat is great, poisonous insects 
abound, and there is no sport. This delectable land 
having been left behind, Srinagar was reached on 
August 30, 1900, after an absence of fourteen months 
and twenty days. It may interest intending travellers 
to learn that Mr Church estimates the cost of such an 
expedition for two men at 1000/. a year, exclusive of the 
journey from England to India and the cost of such part 
of the outfit, including the battery, as is got at home. 


Literature on Abyssinian sport and travel has received, 
in Mr Powell-Cotton’s handsome and well illustrated book, 
a valuable addition. The author, already an experienced 
traveller, was entrusted with the organisation of the 
caravan, which was accompanied by a cartographer whose 
instruments were supplied by the Royal Geographical 
Society. The route was from Zeila, by Gildessa and the 
Hawash Valley, to Adis Abbaba, Menelik’s capital, which is 
well described ; it is a collection of villages separated by 
open tracts rather than a group of closely connected 
buildings such as ordinarily constitute a town. In it is 
found a strange mixture of barbarism and civilisation, 
huts and primitive weaving-machinery alongside of a 
telephone office, where the latest inventions and instru- 
ments may be seen on tables made of packing-boxes, 
surrounded by piles of cartridge-cases (full and empty) 
and bars of salt, which are used as current coin. Other 
signs of civilisation are the embassies of various nations, 
the custom-house, and the storehouses where goods are 
kept prior to valuation, in odd corners of which stacks 
of ivory may be seen. Near this is the market-place, 
south-east of which is the Gebi enclosure or grounds con- 
taining the palace. The party were granted an audience; 
and Menelik is thus described :— 


‘His Majesty does not look his fifty-eight years. His very 
dark but by no means black face, pitted with smallpox, is 
full of strength and shrewdness. His features, quick in alter- 
ing expression, are lit up with a pleasant smile. Frequently 
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he laughs with great heartiness, displaying a row of even but 
not very white teeth. ... White trousers, a coat of green 
and yellow striped silk, a black satin cloak with gold braid 
and lined with pink, completed the Imperial costume.’ 


He received the visitors cordially, and they were greatly 
impressed with his shrewdness and affability. As he is 
said to be able to put 500,000 rifles and 100 mountain- 
guns into the field, with swarms of spearmen, his title to 
importance is evident, even if the numbers are exagger- 
ated. From Adis Abbaba a short excursion was made, in 
which specimens of the rare black-and-white monkey were 
obtained; and then the long journey to Massowah, by 
lake Tana * and the Simien hills, for the Abyssinian ibex 
was commenced. Mr Powell-Cotton obtained good speci- 
mens—the best horns measuring about 434 inches—and 
ascertained that the chief difference between this and 
other varieties of the ibex was a bony protuberance on 
the forehead. Descending to the valley of the Takazzé, 
he reached Adua (Adowa), where the battle so disastrous 
to local Italian interests was decided. Thence the ruins of 
Axum, ‘the sacred city of the Ethiopians, were visited ; 
and, on continuing the route towards Massowah, colonies 
of the ant-bear or aardvark, as it is better named, were 
found. Soon afterwards the frontier of Erythrea was 
passed, Italian hospitality was enjoyed, and the journey, 
so far as sport and research were concerned, was over. 
There are several appendices to the volume, in one of 
which the specimens of mammals collected are classified 
by the Hon. Walter Rothschild. This is a valuable con- 
tribution to what is known of the natural history of 
Abyssinia. But the most important matter of all is 
relegated to the last. It consists of a paper by the 
author on the economic conditions of British Somaliland, 
Abyssinia, and Erythrea. Information is given which 
deserves the careful attention of our Foreign and Colonial 
Offices, and of all who are interested in the preservation 
of British trade. Our ports are neglected, both as to 
communication with Europe and with the interior, whilst 
on the French Somali coast Jibuti—only thirty miles from 
our Zeila—has a telegraph to Marseilles, is regularly 








. * So spelt by Mr Powell-Cotton ; it used to be called lake Dembea or 
sana. 
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visited by French mail-steamers, and has a railway partly 
completed to the interior. Hence our trade in the British 
Protectorate is seriously endangered, and Mr Powell- 
Cotton suggests the following remedies, which seem 
reasonable :— 


‘First, the establishment of direct communication with Europe 
by arranging with (and, if necessary, subsidising) one of the 
existing lines of British steamers to call regularly for freight 
at Berbera and Zeila; secondly, the systematic dredging of 
Berbera harbour; thirdly, the construction of a light railway 
running from Zeila or Berbera to Harrar, or better still to 
Tadechamalca, at the foot of the Abyssinian highlands, which 
would do away with the loss of time and money involved in 
the reloading of goods at Gildessa and Harrar. It is to be 
hoped, now peace is restored in Eastern Somaliland, that the 
Government will see its way to carrying out at least the third 
of these works before it is too late.’ 


The importance of these suggestions, though they are 
made specially in the interest of trade, and in view of the 
great commercial opening in Abyssinia, has lately been 
made clear by the difficulties attending the equipment of 
a force to oppose Haji Muhammad Abdullah, known as 
the ‘Mad Mullah.’ The trouble with him is by no means 
recent, for it may not improbably have originated with 
our having in 1897 handed over a large part of Somali- 
land and its unfortunate inhabitants, contrary to their 
desire, to the tender mercies of the Abyssinians. This 
step was followed by transferring the control of British 
Somaliland from the Indian Government to the Foreign 
Office; and soon after the change the ‘Mad Mullah’ 
appeared, first as a leader of the Somalis against the 
Abyssinians, and afterwards, early in 1901, against our 
Protectorate. Now there was every probability that, if he 
failed against the former, who were in strength, he would 
direct his energies against us; and ignorance of this can 
scarcely be pleaded, for, in addition to such information 
as may have been officially supplied, public warning was 
given, as may be seen from the following extracts from 
a book recently published by Mr A. E. Pease :—* 


‘On the Somali coast the same contempt is shown by the 
Foreign Office at home that in old days was exhibited by the 





* ‘Travel and Sport in Africa,’ by A. E. Pease ; 3 vols. (Humphreys, 1902). 
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India Office for the opinions and recommendations of the local 
authorities and those intimate with the circumstances. For 
two years the Mullah (Hadji Mohamed Abdullah) has been 
on the rampage, and nothing has been done to protect our 
Somalis from his ravages and murderings, beyond sending a 
few Yahoos to the frontier. We will not protect them nor 
allow them to defend themselves, as we forbid them fire-arms. 
They have no other course but to join him in self-defence, 
This will necessitate the spending of ten times as much money 
and the spilling of much blood before long.’ 


To this there is a footnote :— 


‘The recent expedition (1901) against the Mullah ... is, in 
my opinion, one of the consequences of the policy of her late 
Majesty’s Government, in abandoning Ogaden to the Abys- 
sinians, who, as I warned the Government in the House of 
Commons in 1898, would raid the Ogaden country.’ 


We lost prestige by the measure, gave up the wells 
at Milmil, the most important strategic point on the 
Ogaden trade-route, and endangered our position on the 
coast. Something, however, was hoped from the transfer 
of power to the Foreign Office, ‘ but since this alteration 
the situation, politically and economically, has changed 
for the worse.’ Recent events have proved the truth of 
this forecast; and the inadequate preparation made to 
meet the danger cannot fail to excite astonishment when 
we consider that, at the time when the warning was 
given, the penalty for a similar offence, though on a 
greater scale, was being dearly paid at the southern 
extremity of the same continent. 

Mr Pease’s big book is apparently an expanded diary 
of several trips made between 1892 and 1900. These 
included journeys in Algeria, Tunisia, and the Sahara; 
several trips to Somaliland—one in company with Sir 
E. Loder—and Abyssinia. A good deal of care has been 
taken in reading up the previous histories of these 
countries, and in setting them forth in an abridged sketch. 
In addition to the diary, which seems to have been 
prepared rather for private circulation than for the 
public, the volumes are largely filled with statistics, lists 
of plants, animals killed, accidents to lion-hunters, ete. 
The volumes are copiously illustrated. Some of the 
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pictures (photogravures mostly from French sources) 
are exceedingly good; many are merely reproductions 
of photographs of varying merit. Some of the coloured 
illustrations are grotesque, and perhaps intentionally 
comic; others show the right feeling for effect, but are 
lacking in artistic skill. 

Turning from Africa to America, two expeditions by 
Mr Selous to the Bighorn range and the Rocky moun- 
tains are described in that part of his book which is 
devoted to the West. He visited that district in the 
autumn of 1897. Twenty years ago 


‘it simply teemed with game; wapiti, mule-deer, and wild- 
sheep being very abundant in the mountains themselves, 
whilst white-tailed deer were plentiful in the cotton-wood 
bottoms at the foot of the hills, and bison and antelope ranged 
in great numbers over the plains beyond.’ 


Now this is all changed, and game disappears with in- 
creasing rapidity, its place being partly filled by settlers’ 
stock. Preservation will no doubt be tried, and large 
tracts of country have been reserved as sanctuaries; 
but it is doubtful whether the great deer and wild sheep 
can be maintained as red-deer are in Scotland. They 
require the freedom of a continent, and this, from the 
nature of things, is yearly more restricted. Possibly a 
demand for private forests may arise in America as 
wealth increases, and as it is realised that parts of the 
country may be more productive under deer than under 
sheep; and President Roosevelt's appeal to his country- 
men for the preservation of game and the extension of 
the areas reserved as nurseries and breeding-grounds may 
have the success it deserves. 

The basin of the Bighorn in Wyoming is described as 
unattractive, resembling the driest part of the Karroo in 
the western province of Cape Colony. Owing, however, 
to the rivers which descend from the surrounding moun- 
tains, and to the praiseworthy energy of the settlers who 
have diverted the water to their fields, this wilderness is 
in part being transformed into a garden. Mr Selous 
laments the absence in Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
of such hard-working white men as he met in Wyoming, 
but evidently fears—we think with reason—that if trans- 
planted they would succumb to the influences of South 
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African ideas, which regard manual labour as derogatory 
when black men are available. 

No great success attended the sportsmen on this visit ; 
prong-horn antelope were shot, but wapiti were scarce 
and shy. However, if shooting was disappointing, the 
pure streams of the mountains were full of delicious and 
uneducated trout, many of which weighed from a pound 
and a half to two pounds. They afforded temporary 
consolation ; and success with the rifle came at last. Fine 
heads of mule-deer and white-tailed deer were got; and 
on one day Mr Selous bagged two wapiti stags within 
ten yards of each other, a spike-bull, and a mule-deer. 
Next year (1898) asimilar expedition, which lasted exactly 
two months, was undertaken. Camp was pitched about 
twelve miles east of the Yellowstone Park; and in three 
weeks two wapiti and four mule-deer heads (two of 
which are very fine trophies) were secured. The illustra- 
tions of fine heads deserve special commendation; they 
are well selected and well reproduced. 

Big game cannot, however, be brought to bag without 
good rifles; consequently Major Fremantle’s book may 
be cordially welcomed ; it is a record of ‘the point which 
the rifle has attained at the opening of the twentieth 
century, by one specially qualified for the task, and in 
touch with the best rifle-shots of the day. The story 
is told in complete fashion, and the book is a veritable 
mine of information for students. The development of 
our military weapon since 1855, when the rifle was intro- 
duced into our army, is carefully traced and recorded, 
past improvements and present necessities leading the 
author to believe that the weapon of the near future will 
be an automatic loader. That may be so; but, in the 
absence of pressure from abroad consequent on the 
adoption of such a rifle by a great military power, it is 
more likely that South African experience will be utilised 
to remedy defects in the Lee-Enfield by reducing its 
weight, by improving its magazine and sighting, and by 
encasing the barrel throughout its length in wood for 
hand-protection. If these remedies are thoroughly applied, 
especially if loading by clip is substituted for the present 
unsatisfactory arrangement, and the sighting is perfected, 
the Lee-Enfield may become a fairly adequate military 
weapon ; but it is doubtful whether it can ever equal the 
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Mannlicher-Schoenauer, with its lower trajectory, and 
its magazine in which the jamming of cartridges is 
impossible. 

Now, as Major Fremantle observes, the development 
of sporting rifles, though originally in advance, has re- 
cently fallen behind that of military arms; and, though 
at times there has been great divergence (notably when 
elongated bullets and accuracy at long range characterised 
the one, and a round bullet driven with a heavy charge 
correctly for little more than a hundred yards was the 
ideal of the other), yet the differences are disappearing ; 
and the typical weapons of both classes have never 
approximated more nearly than they do at present. Our 
best sportsmen—and the better they are the more em- 
phatic is their decision—have declared in favour of the 
small-bore for big-game shooting. The difference now 
between weapons for war and those for sport is rather 
in the bullet than in the rifle; for military purposes the 
disablement of an enemy is sufficient, excess of severity 
being avoided ; but for game the wound cannot too soon 
prove fatal. In both cases the bullet which fulfils these 
conditions is the most humane. 

Consequently a +303 Lee-Metford or Lee-Enfield, with 
Dum-dum bullet, or perhaps better still a Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer +256, with the point of the bullet rubbed off 
till the core is exposed, is about the ideal arm for a 
sportsman. In making this selection there is neither the 
wish nor intention to ignore the existence of other small- 
bores, such as the Mauser, Krag-Jorgensen, etc., all practi- 
cally very like our +303, mentioned here as a type with 
which our readers are likely to be familiar. Respecting 
the efficiency of bullets weakened at the point, the Major 
remarks : 


‘A stag struck by such a bullet in the right place seems 
paralysed, as the bullets of the older rifles could not paralyse 
him. If struck “too far back,” instead of going a long dis- 
tance, and perhaps getting clear away, he seems incapable of 
any exertion, and this whether the rifle used is the :303, with 
a bullet of about 215 grains, or the ‘256, the bullet of which 
weighs only 156 to 160 grains. . . . The records of the Martin- 
Smith competition at Wimbledon and Bisley—a competition 
shot at 100 yards at a target one foot in diameter, with a 
bull’s-eye of two inches—show clearly how extremely accurate 
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the little rifles are at such distances. We reproduce, by 
permission, a diagram of five shots at 100 yards made by 
Mr St George Littledale with a *256 Mannlicher rifle, a similar 
weapon to that which had accompanied him almost to Lhassa 
in the previous year, and had constantly supplied his whole 
caravan with meat.’ 


The diagram referred to is a marvel; all five shots, 
clustered on the centre of a two-inch bull’s-eye, can be 
covered by a sixpence, and bear eloquent testimony to 
the accuracy of the rifle and the ability of the man 
behind it—which after all is the essential consideration. 
Such magazine-rifles, with Lyman and perhaps telescopic 
sights, are preferable to the more expensive double rifles 
of the same calibre, save possibly when receiving the 
charge of dangerous game, for which a new class of rifle 
is being made. Utilising the high velocity resulting from 
smokeless powder, a *450 rifle, as now made, has greater 
effect than the *577 express, while a *350 is nearly as 
powerful as the old +500, recoil in both cases being less 
violent. These new rifles are said to be fast coming into 
favour; but it is not unlikely that their place may be 
taken by a serviceable gun which will shoot shot or ball, 
or perhaps—as President Roosevelt suggests for the 
heavier kinds of game—not larger bores, but heavier 
rifles with more powder and a longer bullet. In a 
question of this sort it is unprofitable to do more than 
indicate the direction in which improvement may be 
expected. 

With these remarks our survey may reasonably be 
closed. The field covered is wide, including, as it does, 
the greater part of the earth’s surface. Much of this 
area is well known, much is comparatively unexplored, 
but all is full of interest to many besides sportsmen and 
travellers. 
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Art. VIIL—DIARISTS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


1. A portion of the Journal kept by T. Raikes, Esq., from 
1831 to 1847. Four vols. Second edition. London: 
Longmans, 1856. 

2. Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke 
of Wellington, etc. Edited by his daughter, Harriet 
Raikes. London: Bentley, 1861. 

3. The Greville Memoirs. New edition. Eight vols. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1888. 

4, The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronouw, 
1810-1860. London: Nimmo, 1889. 

5. Gossip of the Century. By the author of ‘Flemish 
Interiors. Two vols. London: Ward and Downey, 
1892. 

6. Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville. Edited by her 
son, the Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. Two vols. London: 
Longmans, 1894. 

7. Mary Boyle: her Book. Edited by Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, K.C.B. London: John Murray, 1901. 

And other works. 


THERE is no more agreeable reading than diaries, light 
memoirs, or familiar correspondence. Cynics may say 
that they are often fiction founded upon fact; and it is, 
no doubt, amusing to contrast the different views they 
present of the same character. But they are one of the 
pleasantest forms of intellectual relaxation ; and turning 
to them from more serious works is like changing the 
tight-fitting frock-coat for the dressing-gown. Even the 
best biographers are seldom absolutely trustworthy, and 
autobiography is still less to be relied on. For the bio- 
graphy, letters and documents are generally confided to 
some admiring friend, zealously thoughtful of the verdict 
of posterity. Few are so candid as Froude—to take a 
striking example—in his frank revelations of the weak- 
nesses of the sage of Chelsea, or as Barrére’s French 
biographer, who scourges his subject with scorpions, as 
Macaulay had lashed him with whips. Moreover, there 
is the inevitable tendency to hero-worship ; and Boswells 
who realise their responsibilities, and enjoy a personal 
insensibility to ridicule, are few and far between. As to 
autobiography, it is safe to say that it is not in human 
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nature to step frankly into the confessional. The most 
honest of autobiographers is inevitably a special pleader 
and a sophist. He frequently plays fast and loose with 
his conscience; or he may go to the other extreme, like 
Rousseau, and make a morbid parade of supposititious 
frailties. 

Diarists and memoir-writers stand on a somewhat 
different footing. In some cases their elaborate journals 
have been written for posthumous publication, and the 
charge to their literary executors has been to exercise a 
wise discretion; in others, the writers have had some- 
thing of the callousness of Boswell, or of the caricaturist 
whose trade makes him indifferent to censure. Still more 
outspoken were the society ladies, writing in fullest con- 
fidence to sisters or bosom friends, and seldom dreaming 
that their frivolous letters would see the light. For such 
unconscious authors a fashion of revival and resurrection 
has now set in; old repositories have been diligently ran- 
sacked, and their contents edited: with illustrative foot- 
notes. We are transported back to the salons and 
boudoirs of past generations; we listen to the lively 
gossip of the time, and see historical men and celebrated 
women as they were seen, when off their guard, by shrewd 
contemporaries. The crabbed journals in faded ink, the 
fly-blown letters, franked and written closely up to the 
seal, are so many pictures flashed off by the camera—vivid 
and truthful reflections of old-time men and manners. 

Many of these scribblers stumbled upon a veritable 
vocation. Greville, a serious politician, with exceptional 
opportunities of informing himself, possessed a genuine 
talent for observation and appreciation, and was profes- 
sionally interested in picturesque individualities. Others, 
like Gronow, the dandy ex-guardsman of the clubs and 
boulevards, took for their subjects men and women rather 
than courts, and touched on politics chiefly in relation to 
personalities. Even in the Peninsula, Gronow was an 
indefatigable collector of anecdote and gossip ; undoubt- 
edly his memory was good, if perhaps his imagination 
was inventive. Professedly a man of fashion, of ante- 
cedents somewhat shrouded in mystery, like those of 
Captain Hesse and others of his fashionable cronies, he had 
settled down into a fldneur on the boulevards. As two 
of a trade can seldom agree, he sneers at Thomas Raikes 
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as a city dandy. The sneer may be safely attributed to 
jealousy, for Raikes—familiarly known as Apollo, for he 
had risen in the East and set in the West—stands alto- 
gether on a higher level, and must have been a man of no 
ordinary talents, with sympathetic and agreeable manners, 

Greville often breaks off his journals to lament that 
he had not turned his brilliant talents to better account; 
but Raikes might have been remorseful with better reason, 
for he had no such serious occupation as the Clerk of the 
Council. In one sense he frittered away his time between 
London and Paris, haunting the clubs and drawing-rooms, 
picking and choosing among invitations to dinner. But, 
in whatever way he may have obtained the entrée, he was 
in familiar association with the old aristocracy of France 
and the most illustrious men in England. His brother 
was Governor of the Bank, and he himself was an 
authority on finance and commercial questions. His 
interest in all that was passing was intense, his curiosity 
insatiable ; yet he must have established a character, not 
only for reticence and discretion, but as a man of sound 
judgment and safe counsel. Suffice it to say that the 
‘city dandy’ was on such a footing with the Duke of 
Wellington that his Grace spoke unreservedly to him on 
most delicate matters; that, when he was in Paris, cabinet 
ministers in London, flurried and overtasked in times of 
stress, thought it worth while to send him the latest 
intelligence ; and that with Greville he was in frequent 
and confidential communication. With so wide a choice 
of friends, he cannot be called a parasite, but he was 
catholic and not over-particular in the choice of his ac- 
quaintances. One of his most valued intimates was 
Alvanley, the brilliant sybarite and witty viveur, who, 
like himself, seemed to have been born for better things; 
and, though really pious and well-principled, he was one 
of the familiars of’ the third Marquis of Hertford, who 
had surpassed the debaucheries of the venerable Duke 
of Queensberry, and whose scandalous death-bed scenes 
shocked a dissolute society. 

Another book of curious and discursive reminiscences 
appeared so lately as 1892. It extends to two massive 
folio volumes, the second being chiefly devoted to cele- 
brated musicians, singers, and dancers; for the anonymous 
author was angenthusiast for music and a habitual fre- 
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quenter of the opera. The authorship of ‘Gossip of the 
Century’ is ascribed to Julia Clara Byrne, second daughter 
of Hans Busk, and widow of W. P. Byrne, who was pro- 
prietor of the ‘ Morning Post’ at a time when the press was 
becoming a power in the state, and its directors were being 
courted by politicians and potentates. Mrs Byrne makes 
the same melancholy complaint as Greville—that the 
latter half of the century furnished no such picturesque 
personalities as the former. One reason is obvious enough 
—the men of the later generations have had no such op- 
portunities. They were stirring times in the beginning 
of last century. There was a swift succession of dramatic 
sensations in war as in peace; continental Europe was in 
convulsions, and in England there was a golden age of 
letters. Byron had awoke one morning to find himself 
famous. Scott was delighting the world with his novels, 
translated in Paris as fast as they appeared; and the 
poets of the Lake school were provoking the satire which 
was the tribute to unfamiliar forms of genius. The 
extraordinary circulation of the ‘Edinburgh’ and the 
‘Quarterly’ were signs, which all might read, of a literary 
and political revival. Thenceforth from Crabb Robinson 
onwards there is an unbroken continuity of links. Robin- 
son was proud of the flattery of having been proscribed 
by Napoleon; he had been a frequent guest at the cottage 
of Charles Lamb; he was the intimate of Southey and 
Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s passionate admirer, al- 
most invariably having a volume of the poems in his 
pocket. 

It will be seen that the celebrities of a hundred years 
ago must have been men and women of intense vitality. 
Most of them survived to a good old age, and Napoleon, 
Pitt, and Fox were illustrious exceptions who prove the 
rule. The soldiers who had escaped the chances of the 
wars, the wits, the poets, the statesmen, and the diplo- 
matists who remodelled the new Europe, lingered on to a 
second and third generation. Among the wits who to 
their last hour kept London alive with the flow of anec- 
dote, satire, and epigram, was Jekyll. Still better known 
were Rogers and Luttrell, the venerable inseparables who 
never spared each other, and were none the worse friends 
for that. Caustic and witty themselves, they were the 
cause of wit in others. We can understand the parts 
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played by Talleyrand and Pozzo di Borgo in their prime 
when we see them charged with important missions in 
their decrepitude, and still, in the conduct of the most 
delicate negotiations, controlling the issues of peace and 
war. Pozzo, the stormy petrel of the troubles, had 
travelled and toiled enough to wear any thinker pre- 
maturely out; but Talleyrand was the more remarkable, 
Physically, he was a monstrosity and a phenomenon. Held 
together by a mechanism of iron, with all his mental 
powers perpetually on the strain, indulging freely in the 
pleasures of the table, his smile was as stereotyped as his 
suavity of manner, and to the last he was as ready of 
resource as of repartee. Though subject to vicious attacks 
of the gout, cynics like himself might say that the bless- 
ings for which he had most reason to be thankful were a 
bad heart and a good stomach. So far as we remember, 
the only men who had a good word for his heart were the 
Duke of Wellington—another evergreen of that vigorous 
age—and the Comte de la Garde-Chambonas, who gives 
‘Anecdotal Recollections of the Congress of Vienna.’ 
Montrond, his dme damnée, once said in his praise that he 
was absolutely devoid of scruples and prejudices. 

The diaries and memoirs of the time are full of Talley- 
rand, and very naturally. Pozzo, long his indefatigable 
antagonist, is left more in shadow. Pozzo, indeed, was ever 
on the wing, and often in voluntary or involuntary exile. 
His fixed idea was the liberation of enslaved Europe. 
A politician of fortune, he never tampered with his 
conscience, and, like the second Napoleon, was content to 
bide his time. His life has been written, but the casual 
notices in memoirs only tantalise us. We are told that 
he was the most brilliant of causeurs, with an inex- 
haustible flow of illustrative anecdote. But, while many 
a bon-mot has been apocryphally fastened on Talleyrand, 
few samples of Pozzo’s humour survive; and the result is 
as unsatisfactory as Lord Beaconsfield’s sketch of Theo- 
dore Hook in guise of Lucian Gay. It is easy to under- 
stand that we hear less of their wily contemporary, 
Fouché, shifty as Talleyrand and scarcely less successful. 
But Fouché succeeded in his own stealthy way. The regi- 
cide, who had made himself so indispensable that he 
forced himself upon Louis XVIII, had always been 
working underground and shunned respectable company. 
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The most graphic presentation of him is given by Croker, 
who met the hoary time-server in Paris at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s table. 


‘The wonder was to find oneself at table with Fouché, who, 
to be sure, looked very like what one would naturally suppose 
him to be—a sly old rogue; but I think he seems to feel a 
position of which I did not suspect him capable—I mean 
shame, for he looks anxious and embarrassed. He is a man of 
about five feet seven inches; very thin, with a grey head, 
cropped and powdered, and a very acute expression of coun- 
tenance.’ 


It was likely enough that the fouine should have felt em- 
barrassed in the company of Wellington and Castlereagh ; 
but Talleyrand, who was of the party, and deep in Fouché’s 
discreditable secrets, must have been more tolerant. 
Probably Talleyrand, with all his penetration, had no sus- 
picion that Wellington, though he once was his champion 
in the House of Lords, put him on a level with the 
notorious Minister of Police. The Duke remarked to Lord 
Stanhope that what amazed him most was the boldness 
of Talleyrand’s duplicity. 


‘It may seem odd, but I never could understand on what his 
great reputation as a minister was founded. I never found 
him a man of business, nor, I must say, able in affairs.’ 


Not the least entertaining letters are those of ladies, 
written, as we said, in confidence, without: the slightest 
idea of their being published. The lapse of time has 
made the publication harmless, and the triviality of many 
of the details gives them an additional piquancy, for, as 
Archbishop Whately wrote in a review, 


‘Let any one cut out from a work everything which is devoid 
of importance and interest in itself, and he will find that 
what is left will have lost more than half its charms.’ 


These ladies, as they led more tranquil lives, were even 
longer-lived than the old-school diplomatists. Lady Sarah 
Lennox was born during the rising of the ’45, and she 
survived to within a year or two of the revolution that 
replaced the Bourbons of the elder branch by the house 
of Orleans. Lady Louisa Stuart, the daughter of Lord 
Bute, the all-powerful minister who had been driven to 
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resignation when the king he overshadowed was still a 
youth, lived on to the great age of ninety-four. The 
‘Book’ of Mary Boyle, who only died a few years ago, 
carries memory back to the coronation of George IV, 
when Scott was still comparatively hale and the Scots 
Greys opened their ranks to ‘their illustrious country- 
man,’ when he walked from the Abbey to the hotel. 

Harriet, Lady Granville, was nearly an octogenarian; 
and her letters, chiefly addressed to her sisters and 
brothers, are perhaps the most entertaining of all, and 
certainly the most instructive. Those letters, as we are 
told by her son, were so private that her correspondents 
considered them strictly confidential. A Cavendish by 
birth, connected by marriage with the Leveson-Gowers 
and the Howards, she moved in the innermost circles of 
English political society. As the wife of one of the most 
popular of our ambassadors in Paris, for many years she 
received in her salons in the Rue St Honoré the most 
illustrious personages of Europe. Her shrewdest guests 
can scarcely have realised the keen sense of the ridiculous, 
so adroitly veiled, and the rare power of penetration 
which resided in their amiable hostess. She dashes off 
her etchings, touched with acid, though seldom ill-natured, 
for the amusement of Lady Harrowby and Lady Morpeth, 
or that dilettante grand seigneur, her brother the Duke 
of Devonshire, the only man she seems really to reverence. 
The head of the house, the ‘magnus Apollo’ of the drawing- 
rooms, as Raikes styles him, he rose above cavilling or 
criticism. Nevertheless his sister, in chronicling his doings, 
is occasionally droll, as when she describes his going off 
for a walk in the Bernese Oberland with his body-physi- 
cian, his valet, and a couple of footmen in blouses and 
straw hats, with knapsacks on their backs. It sounds 
like Marie Antoinette playing paysanne in the Petit 
Trianon. Take at’ random one or two of her sketches 
of character :— 


‘Lord Byron is still upon a pedestal, and Caroline William 
doing homage. . . . He is agreeable, but I feel no wish for any 
further intimacy. His countenance is fine when it is in repose, 
but the moment it is in play, suspicious, malignant, and 
consequently repulsive. His manner is either remarkabiy 
gracious and conciliatory, with a tinge of affectation, or irrit- 
able and impetuous, and then, I am afraid, perfectly natural.’ 
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That coincides closely with Scott’s first impression, though 
Scott is always chivalrously generous to his great rival. 
But he remarks on the scowl that came over Byron’s coun- 
tenance when his glance happened to fall on the deformed 
foot. Scott’s presence of mind saved the situation, and 
Byron was caressingly amiable as before. Here is 
Frederick Lamb—Lord Beauvale—hit off in three lines, 
with a stronger dash of the vitriol than usual : 


‘I think him uncommonly agreeable and clever; but he sees 
life in the most degrading light, and he simplifies the thing 
by thinking all men rogues and all women .. .’ 


Yet Beauvale left an inconsolable widow, thirty years 
younger than himself, who had nursed him devotedly. 
Then there is a touch which shows how indifferently the 
most gifted Englishmen of the time were equipped for 
difficult negotiations with such cosmopolitans as Talley- 
rand or Pozzo. We know that Wellington wrote ‘good, 
nervous French’; but as for Castléreagh, 


‘How he gets on in French, says Lady Granville, ‘I cannot 
imagine. He called out to the maitre d’hétel, “A présent, 
monsieur, servez la diner.”’ 


But Lord Granville, like his son, spoke French like a 
native, and possibly his lady was hypercritical. 

All the letter-writers and diarists have a good deal to 
say of the royal family—much of the Duke of York, more 
of the Regent, but less of the younger brothers. As to 
these last, Mrs Byrne is the chief authority. The Duke of 
Cambridge was almost as popular as the Duke of York, 
but he had inherited one of his father’s peculiarities, 
which inspired the venomous satire of Wolcot. He was 
pious and regular in his attendance at church. When the 
clergyman said, ‘Let us pray,’ the Duke would fervently 
respond, ‘ Aye, to be sure, why not? Let us pray, let us 
pray, let us pray.’ Like his brothers, he was a good judge 
of wine, and at a civic dinner he held up his glass to the 
light, exclaiming, ‘Something’s amiss here ; why, what's 
this, what’s this, what’s this?’ His flair was sure, and 
the mortification of his hosts was great ; it was a vintage 
intended for the lower tables. The Duke of Sussex. 
after his morganatic marriage, was familiarly known at 
Brighton, which he much frequented, as ‘ Uncle Buggins.’ 
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The sobriquet of the Duke of Gloucester was ‘Silly Billy’; 
but with his Tory principles he made a happy hit when 
disgusted by King William’s assenting to the Reform Bill. 
‘Who,’ he asked, ‘is Silly Billy now?’ One of his greatest 
friends was a wealthy Lancashire manufacturer, who 
damned his Royal Highness in his drawing-room when a 
servant told him he had intercepted a cup of tea intended 
for the Duke. ‘Quite right, Blackburn,’ was his High- 
ness’s gracious comment. The Duke of Kent made himself 
excessively popular in the Colonies; his weakness was 
keeping up a state and train of servants in rich liveries 
which he was ill able to afford. As to the Duke of 
Cumberland, it may be said that he absolutely courted 
unpopularity. Lady Granville tells us he was warned by 
the police that it was unsafe for him to go about the 
streets of London. But, like the Duke of York, he was 
generous, and one of his charitable actions should be re- 
membered to his credit. Lockhart mentions, in his article 
in the ‘Quarterly’ on Hook, that when poor Theodore 
died, hopelessly insolvent and forgotten by the' wealthy 
familiars whom he had amused, the Duke of Cumberland 
headed the subscription for his natural children and their 
mother with a gift of 5001. 

There is a suggestive story of the Duke of Clarence, 
whose bluff sailor-like bearing embarrassed his ministers 
and scandalised his courtiers when he came to the throne. 
He used to tell it himself with great glee. 


‘I was riding near Hampton unattended, when I was over- 
taken by a butcher’s boy with a tray of meat. “That's a 
nice cob of yours, old gent,” said the boy. “Pretty fair,” I 
answered. “Mine’s a good ’un, too,” said he; “and I'll tell 
you what, I'll trot you to Hampton Wick for a pot o’ beer.”’ 
His Highness declined the sporting offer, and the boy galloped 
off, calling back over his shoulder, ‘I knowed you was only 
a muff.’ 


As for the lamented George IV, the overhauling of 
his wardrobes and examination of his repositories gave 
curious clues to the monarch’s character. His chronic 
embarrassments remind us of the French royalties who 
found hospitable welcome on English soil. The first 
arrival was Philippe Egalité: hand-in-glove with the 
young ‘Prince Florizel,’ he lent the Regent large sums. 
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It seems that it was not etiquette between these high 
personages to give formal vouchers; but be it said to 
George’s honour that, on his accession to the throne, the 
loans were faithfully repaid with interest to the younger 
Duke of Orleans. Louis Philippe, with his shrewd sagacity 
in money matters, invested them in French domains, 
which were going as bargains ; and they were the founda- 
tions of his immense private fortune. Meantime the head of 
the elder branch had been living in seclusion in Bucking- 
hamshire; and one of the things not generally known is 
that Napoleon helped to defray his household expenses. 
Louis X VIII was one of the few men who could boast of 
having outwitted Fouché. When the indispensable police- 
man was forcing himself on the restored monarch, he 
obtained a private interview, at which he expressed his pro- 
found devotion. The King stipulated that, as a prelimi- 
nary to his appointment, he should make frank confession 
of the methods and the men by which he had obtained 
exact information of what was passing at Hartwell. 


‘Each day,’ said Fouché, with honest pride, ‘the most 
secret doings of your Majesty were revealed to me. ‘Sur- 
rounded by trusted friends, who could have been the traitor?’ 
‘If you command, sire, I must own that my informant was 
the Duc d’Aumont.’ ‘What! De Pienne, who possessed my 
entire confidence? I must own he was poor, and living is 
dear in England. Well, M. Fouché, it was I that dictated 
those letters, and I gave up to him 12,000 francs out of the 
48,000 which you so regularly remitted.’ 


The Comte de Provence lived in seclusion, but his 
brother was a welcome guest in country-houses, con- 
tributing much to their gaiety. Lady Louisa Stuart, who 
met him at Bothwell, was greatly taken with him. Al- 
ready past middle age, he was still the gay d’Artois who 
had been the life and scandal of the Petit Trianon, and 
who had decorated La Bagatelle with those free frescoes 
which Lord Yarmouth restored when he bought the villa. 
Lady Louisa says he had a splendid, open countenance, a 
noble and prince-like air, with the dignified good-breeding 
and courteous ease you would expect of a prince bred in 
the politest court of Europe. In conversational powers 
he surpassed the Regent, and gave no signs as yet of 
turning dévot. His unfortunate son was a contrast in 
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every respect. ‘The Duc de Berri is little, thick, stumpy, 
and slouching, with a very ugly brown face that might 
be fifty years old, and a sullen dour look ’—a description 
which gives some colour to scandalous whispers about his 
paternity. 

George IV, though for slight offences he forgot long 
friendships and let resentment rankle—witness the breach 
with Brummell and the summary dismissal of Cannon, 
who had hesitated to praise his indifferent singing—had 
scarcely character enough to be a good hater. But if he 
had a pet aversion, it was Brougham, and assuredly not 
without reason. Brougham had in perfection the gentle 
art of making enemies, though with him it was an instinct 
rather than an art. No man stands out more con- 
spicuously in contemporary memoirs. His courage and 
sublime self-confidence were on a par with his vanity; 
they were as amazing as his talents, his extraordinary if 
somewhat superficial knowledge, and his wonderful quick- 
ness in getting up a case. He was a terror to dignitaries 
from his juvenile days at the Scottish Bar, when, as Lord 
Cockburn tells us, he hunted poor Lord Eskgrove on 
circuit, making the life of that unlucky crotcheteer a 
burden. When he went to the Upper House he achieved 
the unparalleled feat of making the Lords as lively as 
the Commons. He was the Mr Quicksilver of Warren's 
‘Ten Thousand a Year, who got muzzling briefs because, 
though a dangerous ally, he was sure to prove a deadly 
opponent. With the strength of the lion, he had the 
mischief of the monkey; and no sense of responsibility 
could sober him. Towards the end of his life there 
appeared a cartoon in ‘Punch’ which represented the 
former Lord Chancellor standing on his head, flourishing 
his legs in the air, with the famous check trousers. It 
was subscribed, ‘ What he will do next.’ 

Lady Granville, a strong partisan, treats Brougham 
with great respect; she expresses infinite admiration for his 
oratory and for the elasticity that always rebounded from 
the severest strain. She tells how, after a speech that had 
electrified the House, he went into Lord Gwydir’s room, 
utterly exhausted and more cadaverous than usual, but was 

immediately cutting his jokes and chattering as if he had 
been the only person who had not exerted himself. Yet 
even Lady Granville seldom speaks of him without a laugh. 
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In 1834 he comes to Paris, ‘ causing an immense sensation, 
in roaring spirits,and not the least ashamed of his last 
extraordinary step’—which was asking to be made Chief 
Baron. In a letter written a few years later, Lady Gran- 
ville praises him for keeping within the bounds of decency 
and sobriety. As a rule he engrossed the lion’s share of 
the conversation ; but on one of his visits to Paris, Gronow 
met him at a dinner where Dumas was of the party. For 
once the great talker was fairly silenced. Dumas went 
off at score with an inexhaustible rush of wit and 
anecdote; and Brougham, to his intense disgust, was 
reduced to the réle of listener. A speech at Aberdeen 
was one of the most absurd of his indiscretions. He told 
the meeting that he should make a point of sending the 
King, by next post, an account of his flattering reception. 
This suggested a clever skit in the ‘ Examiner, quoted by 
Raikes. The last stanza hits off the ‘traveller's’ self- 
advertising methods to a nicety: 


‘ Should any chance the senior clerk 
Into discredit bring, 
I hope, sir, you’ll remember who 
Has served the house of King.’ 


Of all his critics Greville is the most severe—almost 
scurrilous. He writes in March 1844, apropos of the Privy 
Council Bill, that Brougham 


‘has lost all care for his serious reputation. . . . To flourish 
away and become cock-of-the-walk among silly and dissolute 
people of fashion ... and to make free and frivolous men 
and women roar with laughter at his coarse, but not witty 
pleasantries, seems now the height of his ambition.’ 


Greville ends his caustic indictment by speaking of ‘the 
vagaries of this impure and degraded buffoon.’ This is 
bitter ; but Brougham was his own worst enemy ; and the 
remark shows how that man of extraordinary powers 
irritated a generally dispassionate observer. Yet if, to 
put it bluntly, Brougham perpetually made a fool of him- 
self, he did incalculable good in his time; and, as Hay- 
ward reminds us in the essay on Rogers, he was the 
ruthless enemy of ignorance and prejudice. As for his 
stores of learning, Macaulay said in answer to some 
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compliment to himself, that though he had always his 
information at hand, there were two men who possessed 
more universal knowledge, and they were Whewell an 
Brougham. 

The mention of Rogers carries us on to the professional 
talkers and wits who long gave the law to intellectual 
society. These men were familiar acquaintances, and some- 
times intimate friends, but always observing an armed 
neutrality, and ready to strike or sting. Jekyll, who was 
born in 1754, was the father of that brilliantly facetious 
school. Though his legal attainments were rewarded by 
the lucrative post of a Mastership in Chancery, it was as 
a wit and diner-out that he made his reputation. In one 
of his delightful letters to his sister-in-law he tells us that, 
with his sons, he was a regular guest at Rogers’ Twelfth- 
night dinners. He has much to say of his friend Rogers, 
and naturally does not spare him. If Brougham was 
cadaverous, Rogers was corpse-like; and, as Jack Ban- 
nister said, more good things had been written on his 
face than on that of the greatest beauty. Jekyll writes 
in 1826: 


‘Piccadilly is animated now and then by Napoleon’s niece’ 
(Lady Dudley Stuart) ‘looking out of Mother Coutts’ window; 
and poor Rogers dares not peep out of his ...as “John Bull” 
advertises that he is the person who lay dead under an 
avalanche for a century and a half.’ 


This was written’ when the ferocious personalities of 
Theodore Hook, the masked editor of ‘John Bull,’ were 
carrying consternation into the Whig camp. But even 
foreigners fell into the humour of laughing at Rogers’ 
looks. When with Mrs Byrne and her father in Paris, 
Rogers visited the Catacombs. He was last of the party as 
they reascended to upper air, and the facetious custodian 
shut down the grating, saying, ‘Ah, no! you belong down 
below.’ Here is another kindly story of Jekyll’s. A friend 
had observed that viper broth was very nutritious for the 
weakly, and that Rogers lived upon it. Somebody said it 
must be expensive. ‘No,’ retorted the friend, ‘ Rogers 
finds his own venom.’ 

There was no love lost between Rogers and Sydney 
Smith, though Smith dined frequently with the hospitable 
banker. Rogers gave 'as much trouble to the printers as 
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Kinglake ; he was for ever polishing his proofs—a habit 
which led Sydney Smith to remark : 


‘When our friend is delivered of a couplet, with infinite pain 
and labour, he takes to his bed, the straw laid down, the 
knocker tied up, eapenen his friends to call and make en- 
quiries,’ etc. 


It was give and take, and no one who loved the choicest 
intellectual society could afford to quarrel with Rogers. 
The breakfasts, which anticipated Lord Houghton’s, were 
the more famous, but the dinners were even more select. 
That small dining-room looking out on the Green Park 
must have been haunted by the shades of the illustrious 
dead. Byron notes in his diary that on one occasion, in 
1814, he met there Madame de Staél, Mackintosh, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Payne Knight, and others. Rogers prided himself 
on having all that was illustrious in intellect at his table, 
but there was one unwelcome guest whom he entertained 
perforce. 


‘He felt himself nowhere’ (says Mrs Byrne) ‘ before “ the cease- 
less gush of Macaulay’s rich and unfathomable knowledge. . . .” 
Irritated beyond measure, he was forced to listen and admire.’ 


Mrs Byrne adds that Rogers’ character has been generally 
misconstrued. He is often noted for his marked indi- 
viduality. ‘Marked duality,’ says Mrs Byrne, would have 
been more apposite, for in the banker-poet the practical 
and poetical were evenly balanced. Poet and banker, it 
may be said, are now alike forgotten. As Hayward 
remarks, no single line of his has become a household 
phrase like those of Scott, Wordsworth, or Campbell. He 
is remembered chiefly for his hospitalities, his circle of 
associates, and his biting wit. Unfortunately, there is 
hardly one of his witticisms which is not tainted with 
gall, and the many generosities of the cynical valetudi- 
narian are ignored. Few men have made a more coura- 
geous fight against the infirmities of the flesh, and few 
have been more sorely wounded in the house of their 
friends than the morbidly sensitive poet. Byron and the 
eccentric Ward—Lord Dudley—professed warm friend- 
ship for the man, and warmer admiration for his poems ; 
but they both attacked him in print. Ward’s review 
of ‘Columbus’ in the ‘Quarterly’ hurt him more than 
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Byron’s savage and unprovoked assault, for the reviewer 
had added insult to injury by consulting the poet when 
writing it. 

Jekyll always declared that Luttrell was too good- 
natured for a satirist, which may explain his being 
Rogers’ closest ally. His good-nature was the more to 
his credit that, as Greville tells us, he was a disappointed 
man in narrow circumstances. Like Greville, ‘he was 
conscious of powers which should have raised him to a 
higher place.’ A natural son of Lord Carhampton, he 
was nevertheless launched in the most exclusive society ; 
he was one of the most cherished of the Holland House 
coterie, and was hand-in-glove with the wits and men of 
letters, and with politicians of all shades of opinion. He 
had cultivated conversation as a fine art; no one was 
more ready in repartee ; but it was perhaps his misfortune 
that he was invariably bracketed with Rogers, who over- 
shadowed and outshone him. His slight verses had only 
a succes destime; and the indolence of his temperament 
was a fatal snare to the spoilt darling of society. 

Greville excels in analytical portraiture; and in his 
pages Sydney Smith and Macaulay are admirably con- 
trasted. The death of the former, says Greville, 


‘is the extinction of a great luminary, such as we shall 
hardly see the like of again, and who has reigned without a 
rival in wit and humour for a great length of time.... His 
appearance, voice, and manner added immensely to the effect, 
and the bursting and uproarious merriment with which he 
poured forth his good things never failed to communicate 
itself to his audience.’ 


Unfortunately, like all professed wits, he felt bound to 
talk up to his reputation; and in many of his humorous 
writings and sayings we detect a certain lack of spon- 
taneity. On the other hand, even in undress and in his 
rural parsonage, when a humorous fancy seizes him in 
merry mood, he fairly bubbles over with drollery. His 
remarks to his niece, Lucy, on a corpulent lady, culmin- 
ating in ‘You might read the Riot Act and disperse her,’ 
are a case in point. The portly divine actually dances 
round her in exuberance of spirits. On the other hand, 
Macaulay had no charm of look or manner to recommend 
him. He had an unmelodious voice, a stolid aspect; there 
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was ‘no fire in the eye, no intelligence playing round the 
mouth.’ When Greville first sat next him at dinner at 
Holland House, he had no suspicion of the marvellous 
reserves of his quiet neighbour, Afterwards he knew 
him better. The man was roused and his nature seemed 
transformed when he threw himself into the subjects 
under discussion, seized them with a grip which strength- 
ened as he spoke, and reduced his best informed auditors 
to silence by showing how absolutely he was master of 
all. Greville records another dinner at Holland House 
when, after he had made an extraordinary display of 
recondite information, and had incidentally given the 
substance of a sermon of Chrysostom’s, Lady Holland, 
tiring of the Fathers, tried to catch him out on dolls. 
Macaulay, in no way taken aback, showed an intimate 
acquaintance with the dolls of the Roman nurseries, and 
illustrated their history with appropriate classical quota- 
tions. Like Johnson, a ‘tremendous talker, no one ever 
talked so well; the pity was that he never knew when to 
stop. Greville tempers his admiration by complaining 
that Macaulay was so abundantly stored with the riches 
of other minds that his own was somewhat lacking in 
originality. Sir Henry Taylor was of the same opinion ; 
he said that Macaulay’s memory had swamped his mind. 
Croker had many warm friends, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Walter Scott among the number; but few poli- 
ticians made more bitter enemies. He was the Rigby of 
Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby, though really an invaluable help 
to Lord Hertford; and he was Macaulay’s béte noire. 
Even Barrére scarcely suffered more severely at Macau- 
lay’s hands than did Croker’s edition of Boswell’s ‘ John- 
son, though, as to the facts, Macaulay was character- 
istically unfair. Yet Croker could talk well; he was well 
read and well informed ; and Macaulay should have had 
some sympathy with him, for his weakness was cock-sure- 
ness. It is a familiar. story how, when he was laying 
down the law to Wellington about some military opera- 
tions, and then changed the subject to shooting, the 
Duke remarked good-naturedly, ‘My dear Croker, you 
may know a great deal more of what passed at Waterloo 
than myself, but as a sportsman I will maintain my point 
about the percussion caps.’ The Duke remonstrated in 
vain when Croker insisted on bringing out his savage 
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article on Soult in the ‘Quarterly,’ on the occasion of the 
Marshal’s visit to England for the young Queen’s corona- 
tion. This was especially annoying to Wellington, for he 
and Soult were personally on the best of terms. When 
the Duke entertained his old antagonist at the grand 
banquet at Apsley House, Soult turned to admire Canova’s 
statue of Napoleon. The Duke remarked that it always 
struck him that the globe in the Emperor’s hand was too 
small. Soult replied with graceful courtesy, ‘C’est, voyez- 
vous, Duc, que l’Angleterre n’y est pas comprise.’ Croker 
had none of this generosity. Nevertheless, Greville, who 
speaks of him with unwonted severity, admits that he 
could render himself extremely agreeable, though there 
was always an aliquid amari in his lightest talk. Gronow, 
when he met him in a small company with Scott and 
Byron, says the same; but what struck Gronow most 
unfavourably was his sneering and sarcastic expression, 
which contrasted with the benevolent countenance of 
Scott. Croker recommended himself as a convive to the 
graces of George IV, who was an excellent judge of good 
talkers, and the King consulted him as to the arrange- 
ment of ‘a snug little dinner’ to welcome ‘Walter.’ A 
capable judge who was present at this dinner was puzzled 
to decide whether Scott or the King excelled in readiness 
of repartee and anecdote. 

Lerd Alvanley, like his friend Raikes, had better 
reasons than Greville to lament that he had frittered 
away remarkable talents. He was a link between the 
wits and the reckless viveurs. The Zimri of the nineteenth 
century, no man was more catholic in his tastes or more 
diverse in his habits and pursuits. A sybarite who would 
complain of a crumpled rose-leaf, a virtuoso and skilled 
archeologist, a gourmet who carried off the prize for the 
most costly dish ever devised at White's, a gambler who 
ruined himself at Watier’s and kept the latest vigils at 
Crockford’s, he was the soul of the old club at Melton; 
and Assheton-Smith himself never rode straighter to 
hounds. Brummell was scarcely more of a finished dandy; 
and, when he was sunning himself. in exile on the slopes 
of Castellamare, his great complaint against the corrupt 
government of Naples was the excessive duties they levied 
on his consignments of clothes from London. He travelled 
in Syria, groaning over the hardships of the journey; but 
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his letters to Raikes show wonderful insight into the 
troubles in the Lebanon, abounding in predictions which 
were exactly fulfilled. Raikes loved him much, and the 
‘Journals’ are full of Alvanley’s good things. Perhaps 
one of the best was when he vindicated a courage which 
had been questioned by meeting Morgan O’Connell at 
Wimbledon: ‘The cause of the duel was an insult at the 
hands of Morgan’s father, the foul-mouthed Liberator, 
who called Alvanley a bloated buffoon, and then refused 
him personal satisfaction. The cabman who drove Al- 
vanley to and from the Common expressed his gratitude 
for a guinea fare. ‘It is not for taking me there, my 
good fellow,’ said his lordship, ‘ but for bringing me back.’ 

Raikes, who was flattered by his affectionate intimacy, 
presents him invariably in the most engaging light; but 
Greville is even harder on him than on Brougham or 
Croker; he speaks of his ‘constant treacheries. These 
harsh strictures are indirectly the most striking tribute 
to Alvanley’s rare fascination. They may be summed up 
in this—that Alvanley left confiding friends in the lurch, 
and that, after borrowing or drawing accommodation- 
bills, he shamelessly broke the most solemn promises ; 
yet, though he often lost these friends for a time, he 
never failed to regain them. We said he had been ruined 
at Watier’s, the mushroom gambling-club, which sprang 
up in a night, died down in a day, and beggared its 
members, almost without exception. As a matter of fact, 
he'was saved from ruin’ by the shrewdness of an uncle 
who knew his character and left him a moderate fortune 
strictly tied up. All that was at his personal disposal 
was flung away, and his credit was mortgaged beyond 
redemption. Perhaps the last survival of the roués of 
the Regency, he died in 1850, supporting with unfailing 
fortitude and philosophic stoicism the sufferings that 
were the fruits of his early dissipations. 

When Alvanley was in his pride of place as a man of 
fashion, Almack’s was the centre of social ambitions. 
The vouchers went by favour, and they were issued with 
such extreme reserve that young guardsmen looked to 
them as longingly as aspiring bishops to the red hat. 
‘Not in half a dozen cases out of three hundred,’ says 
Gronow, ‘were their longings gratified.” Among the 

ies paramount, not the least conspicuous were two 
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foreigners, the Princess Esterhazy and the Princess 
Lieven. The Princess Lieven fills far more space in the 
political and social memoirs than any woman of the time, 
Though she shone in the full glare of publicity, her 
character and conduct are enigmas to this day; and it is 
impossible to reconcile the conflicting evidence. Raikes 
takes her political machinations for granted, and specially 
refers to the intrigues with Canning, which broke off her 
old friendship with Wellington. Greville, on the con- 
trary, in his obituary notice, asserts that she never 
caballed at all, though all presumptions are against him. 
He explains himself by saying that she gave colour to the 
charge by her natural eagerness to send political news to 
the court of St Petersburg. 

If she were innocent of intrigues and correct in 
private life, we can only believe that she was the most 
maligned of women. What is certain is that, from her 
first arrival in London, she acclimatised herself as no 
other foreigner has ever done, and she found intimate 
friends in both sexes. Her friendships were altogether 
irrespective of party. She was successively on the most 
confidential terms with Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Aberdeen, and especially 
with Earl Grey. The Egeria of so many statesmen at 
deadly feud had undoubtedly the wisdom of the serpent, 
and in tact and finesse she was a female Talleyrand. She 
had none of the stinging wit of the diplomatist, but at 
first her vivacity was incontrollable, and she never pre 
tended to the gentleness of the dove. Lady Granville 
writes in 1816, from Paris, that she had greatly improved 
in tone, and that her manners were much softened. Not 
a few men of note were given her as lovers; but the 
scandals never took such shape as to imperil her social 
ascendancy. When her husband and Talleyrand were 
commissioned to London by their respective Courts, there 
was natural antagonism between the embassies. Madame 
de Lieven rose to the occasion, and it was not the least 
of her achievements. At once she won over Madame de 
Dino, and made herself so agreeable to the blasé Talley- 
rand that he eagerly courted her society. 

Madame de Lieven’s special friend among the patron- 
esses of Almack’s was Lady Cooper, afterwards Lady 
Palmerston—a politician like herself. But Lady Jersey, 
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who has the credit of importing the quadrille from Paris, 
has left the greatest reputation as a queen of fashion. 
That reputation seems to be overrated; at least, if we 
may judge by the memoirs, she reigned by fear and self- 
assertion rather than love. An excellent woman of busi- 
ness to the east of Temple Bar, the heiress of Child’s 
seems to have inherited the brusqueries of her business- 
like progenitors. She had nothing of Madame de Lieven’s 
tact, and her airs made her ridiculous. Gronow says that 
Lady Jersey was inconceivably rude, and her manner 
often ill-bred. Lady Granville knew her well; and a 
letter of hers to Lady Morpeth is significant. 


‘Lady Jersey arrived last night in high good-humour. I 
could amuse you @ ses dépens, and think I will, for I am sure 
you are too much afraid of thunder and lightning to repeat. ... 
She has made herself more ridiculous, my story apart, than I 
have words to say.... Her great objects have been the Bour- 
bons and Villéles. She sent to be received, and said she had 
been sent for to St Cloud.’ 


In short, the story is that the patroness paramount of 
Almack’s, who arbitrarily slammed the doors in the faces 
of eligible applicants, was stooping and crawling in France 
for admission to circles that were closed to her. 


‘What makes this more farcical is that when she has made 
these démarches she goes about saying that all these people 
have sent to beg to see her.’ 


Lady Aldborough was a type of another class, scarcely 
conceivable now, though we can remember some sur- 
vivals among venerable matrons who prided themselves 
on contempt for the convenances. A privileged person, 
she traded on her eccentricities. She was really witty, 
and, as Gronow remarks, the breadth and coarseness of 
her bon-mots had made her famous all over Europe. But 
even then her ladyship found the continental atmosphere 
the more congenial, and she lived much in Paris. It is a 
sign of the times that Lady Granville received her, but it 
was with fear and trembling, for she was the feminine 
Brougham of the drawing-rooms. One never knew what 
she might say next. There are many allusions in Lady 
Granville’s letters to this femme terrible. We were sur- 
prised at the first of them, taking it seriously. ‘I met 
Lady Aldborough, who is la femme la plus respectable here, 
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asked and admired beyond anybody.’ Before the close 
of the letter we found, in the words of Artemus Ward, 
that it was ‘wrote sarcastic,’ for the author says, ‘ Lady 
Aldborough was as coarse in her conversation as usual, 
and more ill-tempered.’ She was ‘frantic’ on one occa- 
sion because the ambassadress had been led out to dinner 
before her. On another, she asked Lady Holland, with 
unwonted caution, whether the Archbishop of York was 
straight-laced. When Greville met her at Baden, her 
‘swearing and strange gestures’ alarmed him for the 
effect on the company, and he trembled ‘lest she should 
come out with some of those extraordinary things which 
she does not scruple to say to almost everybody.’ She 
was then eighty-seven; she had kept her wits, but lost her 
memory. Gronow is even more outspoken. He protests 
that it is his habit to deal gently with the dead; but nothing 
could possibly injure Lady Aldborough’s reputation ; she 
had no prejudices when living, and prided herself on her 
youthful irregularities. ‘Hardened men of the world 
have been known to blush and look aghast when the 
free-spoken old lady attacked them at her dinner-table 
with searching questions in presence of their wives and 
daughters.’ Nothing gave her more satisfaction than 
making mischief between husbands and wives, except 
bringing a blush to the cheek of innocence. Mrs Byrne, 
who remembered her among Brighton celebrities, treats 
her more kindly than the others; but she remarks that 
her bon-mots, ‘tranchants in the extreme, were perhaps 
the more easily made that there was no reserve in their 
production.’ 

The diaries of Greville and Raikes, like the gossiping 
letters, abound in details of successive coronations as 
social landmarks and memorable political events. One 
venerable lady, who died only a few years ago, remem- 
bered three. The special charm of Mary Boyle’s ‘ Book’ 
is in the vivid and sprightly recollections of her girlhood. 
When George IV was crowned she was far too young to 
be taken to the ceremony. Her father was then Com- 
missioner of the Dockyard at Sheerness; her family were 
closely associated with the Court, and her sister became 
maid-of-honour to Queen Adelaide. She.recalls her excite- 
ment, as she looked out of the nursery window, when her 
parents and sister set out for the Abbey. Captain Boyle, 
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the soul of punctuality, shouted for her elder sister, who 
rushed downstairs in her silk stockings and had her satin 
slippers thrown after her as the carriage was driving off. 
Judging from the hour of their start, we may assume 
either that the streets were not overcrowded, or that the 
arrangements were admirable. It was very different at 
the coronation of George III, as we gather from the 
letters of Mrs Lybbe Powis. She made one of a party of 
thirty-four fashionables who had engaged a room in the 
Broad Sanctuary, for whith they paid one hundred and 
twenty guineas. She left her house with her family at 
eleven on the eve of the ceremony, and they were es- 
corted to the Sanctuary by a guard of musketeers, signi- 
ficant of the turmoil in the streets. There were only two 
beds for the more delicate ladies; the long night was 
killed, ‘tant bien que mal,’ with cards; and the gentlemen 
had laid in a generous supply of champagne, claret, and 
burgundy. They breakfasted at five, and from that hour 
they waited, ‘not without impatience,’ till twelve; but 
the splendour of the show amply'repaid them. Very 
quaint some features of the procession must have been— 
notably the six herb-maidens, girls of good family, who 
strewed the roadway with flowers, having paid twenty 
guineas for the privilege. ‘Their dress was really elegant 
—white calico gowns and coats, with blue and white 
stomachers.’ Miss Boyle was actually in the presence 
at the coronations of King William IV and Queen 
Victoria, but, with her romantic sympathy with Scott 
and the age of chivalry, she always regretted that she 
had missed, in 1821, the last survival of the picturesque 
fen pageant, when the hereditary champion, armed 

~pie, threw down the gauntlet in challenge to all 
Aa Miss Boyle’s latest recollections are of yesterday. 
Yet as a young girl she had seen Mrs Garrick in the 
lobby of a theatre, ‘in a strange costume of quilted white 
silk, somewhat resembling a dressing-gown,’ which carries 
us back for nearly another hundred years, for Mrs Garrick 
died almost a centenarian. 
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Art, [X.--THE EARLY ART OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


1. Exposition des Primitifs flamands et dArt ancien, 
Bruges, 1902. Catalogue, with introduction. By W.H. 
James Weale. Bruges: Desclée, 1902. 

2. Exposition de Tableaux flamands des XIV’, XV‘, é 
XVI° sitcles, Bruges, 1902. Catalogue critique précédé 
dune Introduction sur Videntité de certains Mattres 
anonymes. By Georges Hulin de Loo. Ghent: A. 
Siffer, 1902. 

3. [Exposition des Primitifs flamands a Bruges. By 
Henri Hymans. Paris: Direction de la Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 1902. 


THE exhibition of Early Flemish or, to speak more correctly, 
Netherlandish art which was held at Bruges last summer 
may be justly reckoned one of the most important and in- 
teresting events of a memorable year. To all who saw it, 
that unique display was a delight; to many,a revelation. No 
finer collection of paintings has ever been brought together 
under the shadow of the ancient Belfry since the days 
when Albert Diirer gazed in wonder at the pictures of 
Master Jan, and Hugo van der Goes, and the great Master 
Roger, and all the ‘ other good things in the noble townof 
Bruges. And certainly no more appropriate place for 
this exhibition could have been chosen than the fair old 
city which, in spite of time and decay, retains so much of 
its mediswval charm, where the silent waterways reflect 
the crocketed turrets and carved portals of Gothic houses, 
and the music of the carillon still lingersin the air. Once 
more, in those busy days last summer, ‘ Bruges la morte’ 
seemed to wake from her long sleep; and strangers from 
all lands thronged the quiet streets and grass-grown quays 
where of old merchant-princes from east and west had 
their palaces, and brought their wares to the mart of the 
world. 

Already the meetings and conferences of foreign 
scholars have borne fruit. A richly illustrated volume on 
the Bruges Exhibition, from the pen of M. Henri Hymans, 
has been published by the directors of the ‘Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts’ in Paris. Our own countryman, Mr Weale, 
to whom the exhibition owed so much of its success, and 
who has devoted the best years of his life to the study of old 
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Flemish masters, has given us a brief record of their work 
in his introduction to the official catalogue. Mr Claude 
Phillips has made more than one valuable contribution 
to the discussion; and the Ghent professor, M. Georges 
Hulin de Loo, assisted by Herr Friedlander of Berlin, has 
written a critical catalogue which abounds in useful 
information and original suggestions. The appearance 
of these studies is a fresh proof of the advance which has 
been made in this branch of art-history by those scholars 
who bring the scientific method of modern criticism to 
bear upon the subject. Many illusions have been dispelled ; 
the identity of several hitherto unknown artists has been 
established ; and new light has been thrown on the per- 
sonality of the greater masters, such as Memlinc and the 
Van Eycks. 

The study of the origins of Flemish art at Bruges re- 
ceived material help from the supplementary exhibition of 
illuminated MSS. that was held in the Hétel Gruuthuuse, 
one of the few old patrician houses that retains some of 
its former splendour. Here, as we examined the earliest 
specimens lent by the great abbeys where art found 
shelter in medizval times, and noted its progress under 
the guilds and corporations of the fourteenth century, 
we realised the close affinity between the old Flemish 
painters and the miniaturists who adorned these missals 
and chronicles. We saw the strong vein of realism in the 
lively street-scenes, with their groups of burghers and 
dames in rich costumes, or schoolboys at their games, 
which fill up the background of Bible stories or the fables 
of Valerius Maximus. We admired the delicate accuracy 
with which lilies and harebells, strawberry-fruit and 
flowers, butterflies and ladybirds were reproduced on the 
margin of breviaries or books of hours, and recognised 
the vigorous individuality of the heads and the pictorial 
rendering of landscape and atmosphere that prepared the 
way for the school of Van Eyck. We noted the intimate 
connexion between French and Flemish art in the ex- 
quisite miniatures of the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne; in 
the lovely frontispiece of the gay dame Fortune turning 
her wheel, in high-peaked cap and flowing veil, by the 
side of her rival Virtue, soberly clad in blue cloak and 
hood, which adorns Charles de Croy’s book, ‘ L’Estrif de 
Fortune et Vertu;’ or in the graceful picture of Jean Miélot 
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presenting his poems to the young duke, Charles the Bold, 
A further proof of this connexion was seen in the fact that 
more than one of the so-called Flemish pictures in the 
exhibition was in reality the work of a French artist, 
The charming panel of St Hugh of Grenoble with his 
swan was recognised by M. Hulin as the work of an 
Amiens master; and the fine picture of a canon kneeling 
at the feet of St Maurice, lent by the city of Glasgow, ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery in 1900, and ascribed to Hugo 
van der Goes, was conclusively shown to be the master- 
piece of Jean Perréal, the court-painter who accompanied 
Charles VIII to Italy. These French influences were no 
doubt partly the result of the accession of the Burgundian 
dukes to supreme power in Flanders at the close of the 
fourteenth century. It is to this period that the great 
blossoming of Flemish art belongs. Then Bruges reached 
its highest splendour as the seat of a court where art and 
poetry were encouraged by cultured princes, and all that 
was rich and costly adorned the homes of the wealthy 
burghers. 

But the sudden and marvellous development of paint- 
ing which took place in the early years of the fifteenth 
century was due to the genius of one man, the painter 
Hubert van Eyck. The amazing revolution which he 
effected is only realised when we turn from the primitive 
works of his contemporaries at Ypres and Bruges to such 
a picture as Sir Frederick Cook’s ‘Three Maries at) the 
Sepulchre, and see the immense progress in conception 
and execution which is there visible. In the whole range 
of art there is no other record of so swift and sudden an 
advance. The old fiction which ascribed the invention 
of oil-painting to the Van Eyck brothers has long been 
exploded. Oil-painting, we know, was practised during 
the Middle Ages, in both the east and the west, and was 
especially common, Cennini says, among German artists. 
It. was certainly employed by Hubert van Eyck’s precur- 
sors at Bruges, Melchior Broederlam and his followers. The 
Italian historians, Facio and Filarete, who wrote within 
twenty years of Jan van Eyck’s death, speak of his skill 
in handling oils, and of the technical improvements which 
he effected ; but it was Vasari who first invented the story 
of his discovery of oil-painting, which was repeated by 
Karel van Mander when he wrote the history of Flemish 
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art in 1604, and generally adopted by later writers. To 
this day the exact nature of the improvements which 
Hubert van Eyck introduced in oil-painting remains 
unknown ; but the technical perfection which he attained 
is evident. This, however, was but a small part of the 
service which Hubert rendered to art in his generation. 
A man of lofty imagination and fine poetic powers, a 
dreamer and a thinker as well as a craftsman of rare 
excellence, he brought new life to painting north of the 
Alps, as truly as Giotto had done in Italy, and left a series 
of inspired creations that were unsurpassed by any of 
his followers. 

Unfortunately we know hardly anything of this great 
master’s history. His fame became so completely eclipsed 
by that of the younger brother who survived him, that his 
very name was forgotten. In ‘La Couronne Margaritique,’ 
which Jean Lemaire wrote and dedicated to the Arch- 
duchess Margaret in 1511, Jan van Eyck is extolled as 
‘le roy des peintres,’ while Hubert is not even mentioned ; 
and when Albert Diirer visited Ghent in 1521 he describes 
the ‘Adoration of the Lamb’ as ‘ Jan’s altarpiece.’ Both 
Giovanni Santi, in his rhyming chronicle, and Vasari, in 
his ‘Lives,’ speak of the younger but not of the elder 
brother; and when the Belgian historian, Mare van 
Vaernewyck, published the first edition of his work in 
1562, he did not know of Hubert’s existence. Recent 
research has vindicated Hubert’s claim to be the founder 
of the school, but has not added much to our knowledge 
of the man. He was born about 1370, at Maaseyck, a 
small town north of Maastricht, which Wolfram von 
Eschenbach tells us had been famous for its painters so 
early as 1200; and he probably received his first training 
in that city. Afterwards, as Mr Weale suggests, he must 
have travelled in northern Italy, where he saw Giotto’s 
frescoes at Padua, and acquired that familiarity with 
Italian scenery and architecture which his works reveal. 
Early in the fifteenth century he returned to Flanders, 
and, after visiting Bruges, settled at Ghent about 1408. 
Here he soon became famous, and was employed by the 
town councillors and wealthy burghers. In 1413 a 
Painting by his hand was bequeathed by Jean de Visch, 
high bailiff of Flanders, as his most precious possession, 
to his daughter, a Benedictine nun. Soon afterwards 
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Hubert received a commission from Josse Vydt, a leading 
citizen of Ghent, to paint a large altarpiece for his family 
chapel in the cathedral dedicated to St John the Baptist, 
and afterwards known as St Bavon. But before he com- 
pleted this work, upon which he was engaged for many 
years, the painter died, in September 1426. He was 
buried with great honour in the family vault of Josse 
Vydt, in the crypt immediately under the chapel where 
his great picture hangs; and the following inscription, 
in old Flemish, was placed on a copper plate above his 
tomb : 


‘Take warning by me, all ye who tread on this stone. 
Once I was as ye are: now I am dead and buried. Neither 
counsel nor art and medicine could avail me aught. What 
are honour, wisdom, might or vast wealth when death comes? 
Hubert van Eyck was I named: now am I food for worms, 
Once I was well known and highly honoured in painting: 
suddenly I was changed into nothing. In the year 1426, on 
the 18th of September, I gave up my spirit. All ye who love 
art, pray God for me, that I may see His face. Flee from sin 
and seek after good, for you must follow me at the end of 
your days.’ 


Foremost among the works in which modern critics 
have recognised Hubert’s hand are the ‘Three Maries at 
the Sepulchre,’ already mentioned, and the small ‘ Calvary, 
with the Virgin and St John, at Berlin. In both of these 
we find the same deep and pathetic feeling, the same 
wide horizons and Italian reminiscences. The palms and 
stone-pines which stand out above the leafless boughs 
of the oak-trees, the flowers and plants in the grass, 
belong to southern climes; the weeping St John and the 
slumbering soldiers are of Italian type; the red walls, 
the domes and towers in the distance, recall the archi- 
tecture of Padua and Verona. Some critics indeed have 
recognised the buildings of Jerusalem and the mosque 
of Omar in the background of the Maries, and conclude 
that Hubert made a pilgrimage to the East and visited 
Italy on his return. The same elevation of thought and 
fine effect of light meet us in another picture, now a 
Berlin, which both M. Hulin and Mr Phillips agree in 
ascribing to Hubert. This is the ‘Virgin and Child’ 
standing in the nave of a Gothic church, which M. Hulin 
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has identified as that of St Bavon of Ghent, the shrine 
with which the painter was so intimately associated, and 
where his ashes rest. But whereas in the Easter picture 
the soft light of breaking dawn illumines the distant 
towers, here it is the warm glow of a summer evening 
that streams through the painted windows and floods 
the great church with splendour. 

Mr Weale sees Hubert’s hand also in the little panel 
of ‘St Francis receiving the Stigmata’ on the rocky 
heights of La Vernia—a picture which belonged to Lord 
Heytesbury before it went to Philadelphia—and in 
its larger replica, now in the Turin Gallery. Next we 
have the shutter of an altarpiece, now at Copenhagen, 
on which Robert Poortier, a Ghent citizen, who employed 
Hubert to decorate his family chapel in the last year of 
the painter’s life, is kneeling at the feet of St Anthony. 
In both of these, as Mr Alfred Marks first pointed out, 
the dwarf palm or Chamerops humilis—a southern plant 
which grows abundantly on the Mediterranean shores, 
and is introduced by Hubert both in the ‘Three Maries 
at the Sepulchre’ and in the Berlin ‘Calvary ’"—is seen on 
the rocks behind St Francis and St Anthony. Then there 
is Baron Rothschild’s ‘ Virgin and Child,’ with two saints 
and the donor, Hermann Steenken, the prior of a Car- 
thusian convent near Bruges, kneeling at their feet under 
a Renaissance portico, opening on a wide landscape. This 
picture, which was probably painted about 1406 or 1407 
at Bruges, bears a marked resemblance to the Louvre 
picture of Chancellor Rollin kneeling before the Virgin, 
which has always been held to be the masterpiece of Jan 
van Eyck, but which Mr Weale boldly ascribes to Hubert. 
The beauty of the conception, the grace of the flying 
angel in the act of placing the crown on the Madonna’s 
head, the deep devotion of the kneeling chancellor, above 
all, the loveliness of the landscape seen through the triple 
arcade behind the figures, go far to justify this attribu- 
tion. A fair valley opens before us with a distant range 
of snowy mountains, and a wide river spanned by a 
stately bridge, while the roofs and towers of a city, which 
some critics call Maastricht, and others declare to be 
Lyons, are seen rising from its banks. But the homely 
Virgin and the old and wrinkled Child in her arms are 
the counterpart of Jan van Eyck’s Bruges Madonna, and 
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must surely be his work. Since, however, Duke Philip 
only raised Rollin to his exalted office in 1422, this picture 
was probably one of the last painted by Hubert, and, like 
the great ‘ Adoration,’ must have been completed by Jan 
after his brother’s death. Closely akin to these works 
are two small panels at St Petersburg, in which the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ and the ‘Crucifixion’ are represented with a 
dramatic power, together with a certain primitiveness of 
form and uncertainty of technique, which have led Mr 
Phillips to ascribe them to Hubert’s early years. The 
same types, the same mystic poetry, are present in the 
curious picture of the Prado, known as the ‘ Fountain of 
Living Water,’ and copied from a lost altarpiece formerly 
in the Cathedral of Palencia. The original of this work, 
in which Passavant and Otto Miindler long ago recognised 
Hubert’s invention, was evidently by the same painter as 
the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb.’ No other artist could have 
designed the impressive figures of God the Father between 
the Virgin and St John, the singing angels at their feet, 
and the stream of living water flowing from the Lamb; 
or have represented the triumphant repose of the glorified 
saints and the confusion and despair on the faces of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, with such dramatic completeness. 
The Ghent altarpiece, which is so closely connected 
with this lost Palencia retable, was inspired by a passage 
in the book of the Revelation: ‘ After this I beheld, and, 
lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands.’ The subject 
was a common one in Flemish miniatures ; and the Lamb 
throned on mount Zion figures conspicuously in the 
famous Angers tapestries, woven at Arras towards the 
close of the fourteenth century. But in Hubert’s painting 
the thought assumed new and sublime grandeur. Above, 
we have the Eternal wearing the triple tiara and throned, 
as He is generally represented in Italian art, between the 
Virgin and the Baptist. All three figures are resplendent 
with glowing colour and glittering gems, and instinct with 
a beauty and majesty that may well have excited Albert 
Diirer’s admiration. Below, in the central portion of the 
altarpiece, we see ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world,’ adored by white-robed angels, who swing 
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their golden censers and chant the new song before the 
throne. In the foreground is the Fountain with the 
river of life, ‘clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb,’ and, on either side, ‘ the 
great multitude which no man can number.’ On the one 
hand, prophets and Hebrew patriarchs, Greek poets and 
philosophers, David and Isaiah, Homer and Plato; on the 
other, apostles and popes, Christian kings and emperors. 
Above, arrayed in priestly vestments, among the red 
roses of paradise, are the noble army of martyrs. Oppo- 
site these, where white lilies grow tall and stately, stand 
the virgin-saints with crowns on their brows and palms 
in their hands. Below, wending their way through rocky 
defiles and valleys, planted with orange and citron, palm 
and cypress groves, ride the warrior-knights and the just 
judges, closely followed by the hermits and penitents, 
with Mary Magdalene and Mary of Egypt in their train, 
and the pilgrims, led by the giant Christopher, who, ‘in 
his life-time, wandered through the world seeking the 
most mighty Lord.’ One impulse, one desire, thrills the 
heart of the whole vast multitude. Their faces are 
turned in the same direction, their footsteps seek the 
same goal, their knees are bowed in silent adoration 
before the Lamb who is the object of their worship and 
the source of all their joy. At their feet violets and 
daisies, harebells and pansies spring up in the grass; ‘the 
wilderness has rejoiced and blossomed as the rose’; and 
in the far-off heights, illumined with heavenly radiance, 
tise the towers of the celestial city, the Jerusalem which 
is above. 

Such was the vision which Hubert van Eyck, ‘ fore- 
most of painters,’ left us in his last great picture. But 
his work did not end here. On the wings of the upper 
panels he painted choirs of singing and playing angels, 
robed in gorgeous brocades, with Adam and Eve to 
represent redeemed humanity, and on the reverse the 
Annunciation, and the sibyls and prophets who foretold 
the coming of Christ. Finally, on the back of the lower 
tier of wings he placed grisaille statues of St John the 
Baptist and St John the Evangelist, and portraits of 
the kneeling donors, Josse Vydt and his wife, Isabella. 
Hubert himself died, we know, before the work was 
finished. On the lower wings of the altarpiece we read 
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the following inscription, in Latin verse, which was 
placed there five centuries ago: 


‘The painter Hubert van Eyck, than whom there was none 
greater, began this work. The heavy task was completed by 
Jan, second to him in art, at the prayer of Jodocus Vydt, on 
the 6th of May, 14382.’ 


That Jan van Eyck finished the altarpiece after his 
brother’s death, is clear, but the precise extent of his 
share in the work remains a problem which has puzzled 
many generations, and is still unsolved. On the whole, 
however, we may take it for certain that Hubert painted 
the central portion of the altarpiece, which still remains 
in the chapel at Ghent. On this point all the best 
authorities are agreed. Some go further, and see the 
elder brother's hand, not only in the hermits and pilgrims, 
the warriors and judges, on the lower wings (now at 
Berlin), but in the marvellously painted angel-choirs 
and the superb portraits of the donors. Mr Weale, for 
instance, is satisfied that the nude figures of Adam and 
Eve on the outer shutters, and that portion of the Virgin's 
chamber and the street that is seen through the arched 
window, on the reverse, is the only part of the work 
executed by Jan. The fact that these shutters project 
beyond the top of the altarpiece, and that the archi- 
tectural lines of the chamber are not parallel with those 
behind the Virgin and archangel on the inner wings, 
certainly seems to indicate that these outer panels were 
painted by Jan at Bruges. And during the conferences 
held at Bruges last August, M. Durand Gréville pointed 
out the very house, seen through the window of the 
Virgin’s room—which is still standing near the Rue de la 
Main d’Or—where Jan van Eyck lived. Herr Otto Seeck 
of Berlin, who has lately written a minute and careful 
analysis of the different portions of the altarpiece, not 
only adopts all Mr Weale’s conclusions, but ascribes as 
many as thirteen works to Hubert, including several 
of the finest portraits which have hitherto borne his 
brother’s name. On the other hand, Herr Kammerer, 
the author of the Knackfuss monograph on the Van 
Eycks, only allows Hubert to be the painter of the 
central portion at Ghent; while the Munich critic, Dr 
Voll assigns ‘the whole of the execution, and even: the 
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design of the great work, to Jan. This last conclusion, we 
confess, seems to us impossible, when we consider the gulf 
that divides the ‘ Adoration’ from the signed and dated 
works which Jan van Eyck has left us. The contrast 
between the temperaments of the two brothers is plain. 
Hubert is the poet and idealist, whose smallest composi- 
tion breathes an indefinable air of mystery and grandeur. 
Jan is the accomplished craftsman and realist, who seeks 
with his whole soul to render things seen with perfect 
accuracy and finish, but who lacks the creative impulse 
which gives unity and completeness to a work of art. 

The circumstances of Jan van Eyck’s life were pro- 
bably not without influence in the development of his 
more prosaic nature. Unlike Hubert, who was some 
twenty years his elder, Jan spent most of his existence 
at the courts of princes. In 1422 he was ‘peintre et 
varlet de chambre’ to Jean de Baviére, Bishop of Liége, 
and Duke of Brabant and Holland, who employed him 
during the next two years to decorate his palace at the 
Hague. After that turbulent prince’s death in 1425, Jan 
entered the service of Philip of Burgundy, who took him 
to Bruges and Lille and employed him on several diplo- 
matic missions. In October 1428 the painter was sent 
to Portugal with Jean de Roubaix to ask, on his master’s 
behalf, for the Infanta Isabella’s hand ; and, after touching 
at Sandwich and Falmouth, and spending some weeks 
in England, he reached Lisbon at Christmas. Here Jan 
painted the Infanta’s portrait, which was sent to Philip 
with the terms of the marriage-contract. While awaiting 
the Duke’s reply, he visited the court of Castile and the 
Moorish king’s palace at Granada. {| By June 1429, Philip’s 
consent reached Cintra, where the marriage was cele- 
brated by proxy; and the bride and her escort set sail 
for Flanders in October. But a violent tempest scattered 
the fleet, and the expedition only reached the port of 
Sluys on Christmas day, 1429. The Duke celebrated his 
wedding with great pomp, and instituted the Order of 
the Golden Fleece in honour of the staple industry of 
Flanders. Gideon’s Fleece, which he chose as the badge 
of the new order, now became a favourite subject in the 
art of the Netherlands, and is introduced on the wings 
of Jan van Eyck’s last altarpiece, the triptych which 
he painted for the Abbey of St Martin at Ypres. 
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After his return from Portugal, Jan settled at 
Bruges. Here, in 1433, he married, and bought a house 
in the Rue de la Main d’Or, close to the quays where the 
foreign merchants had their palaces. In 1434 Duke 
Philip stood sponsor to the painter’s infant daughter, 
on which occasion he presented his godchild with six 
silver cups. A few months later he gave his treasurer 
orders to pay Jan the arrears of salary due to him, 
saying that he was necessary to the Duke for great 
works, and that no other painter was equal to him. 
‘Nous ne trouverions point de pareil 4 notre gré, ni si 
excellent en son art et sa science.’ Nor were the citizens 
of Bruges unmindful of the master’s worth. The town- 
council employed him to paint the statues on the facade 
of the Hoétel-de-Ville, and when he died, on the 9th of 
July 1440, buried him with due honour in the old Cathedral 
of St Donatian. 

No early work of Jan van Eyck’s is now in existence. 
The Chatsworth picture of the ‘ Consecration of St Thomas 
& Becket,’ ascribed to him at Bruges, bears a forged date, 
and is by a later artist; and the figures of Adam and 
Eve in the Ghent altarpiece, now in the Brussels Gallery, 
are his earliest known paintings. But between 1432, 
when these panels were finished, and the year of his 
death we have a whole series of altarpieces and 
portraits, many of them signed and dated by his own 
hand. The well-known ‘Madonna and Saints’ which he 
painted in 1436, for the high altar of St Donatian, 
is a good example both of his merits and limitations. 
The splendid brocades of the bishop, the polished armour 
of St George, the marble columns and pavement, are 
all rendered with consummate skill; and the figure of 
old Canon van der Paele holding his spectacles and 
breviary is a triumph of life-like portraiture. But the 
faces are devoid of expression, and the Child is, in 
Fromentin’s words, ‘a rickety nurseling, with a bald 
head, copied from some poor, ill-fed little model.’ We are 
conscious, not only of a want of distinction in the types, 
but of the absence of any connexion between the different 
personages in the picture. Jan is often more successful, 
however, in his smaller works, such, for instance, as 
the Lucca Madonna at Frankfort, the ‘ Virgin of the 
Fountain’ at Antwerp, or the lovely little Dresden trip- 
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tych, which was once Charles the Fifth’s travelling altar- 
piece. In some of his portraits he rises to a still higher 
level. We need only recall the incomparable group of 
the Lucca banker, Arnolfini, and his wife, Jeanne de Chen- 
any, now in the National Gallery. Here all the details of 
costume and furniture—the round mirror on the wall, the 
brass chandelier hanging from the ceiling, the white fur 
on the lady’s robe, the wooden pattens and the small dog 
on the floor—are rendered with delicate precision, while 
at the same time the painter makes us feel the solemnity 
of the occasion as, holding his wife by the hand, the 
grave merchant vows a life-long faithfulness to the 
mother of his child. Again, in the admirable portrait 
of his own wife, which Jan painted in the last year of 
his life, we see how truthful and intimate, and yet how 
fine and expressive, a rendering of a familiar face he 
could give. This picture, which bears the same modest 
inscription, ‘ Als ich kan,’ that is still to be read on Jan’s 
Madonna at Ince Hall, and on his portrait of the man 
in a red cap in the National Gallery, was one of the 
‘good things’ seen by Diirer in the Painters’ Chapel at 
Bruges. It was discovered, early in the last century, in 
the Fish-market, where it had long been used as a board 
for skinning eels. 

The influence of the Van Eycks made itself felt 
throughout the Low Countries. Their technique was 
universally adopted, their types and compositions were 
repeated by artists of different schools and cities. The 
only one of their actual pupils who attained any degree 
of reputation was Petrus Cristus, a native of Baerle in 
North Brabant, who settled at Bruges in 1443, and lived 
there during the next thirty years. He was a prolific 
artist of no great originality, but of considerable skill, 
in whose works we recognise many of his teachers’ 
motives and see the actual objects which they introduced 
in their pictures, such as the mirror in the Arnolfini 
portraits, the purse worn by Robert Poortier, or the 
carpet in Jan’s Frankfort Madonna. 

But when Jan van Eyck died, the greatest and most 
popular master in the Low Countries was Roger de la 
Pasture, or, as he was called in Flanders, Rogier van der 
Weyden. This great artist was apprenticed to Robert 
Campin of Tournay in 1426, and, six years later, went 
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to Brussels, where he was appointed town-painter, and 
executed the historic series, which excited Diirer’s admira- 
tion, in the Golden Chamber of the Hétel-de-Ville, but 
were afterwards destroyed in the bombardment of 1695, 
A better fate has attended the sacred subjects, for which 
Maitre Roger’s devout and emotional temperament 
especially fitted him. The noble ‘Descent from the 
Cross,’ which formerly adorned the altar of Notre Dame 
of Louvain, is now in the Prado of Madrid; and a smaller 
version of the subject, recently acquired by the Brussels 
Gallery, was exhibited at Bruges. Here the Virgin and 
St John bend in silent anguish over the dead Christ, 
while Mary Magdalene wrings her hands in the agony 
of despair; and the pathos of the scene is heightened by 
the orange glow in the stormy sunset sky. A master of 
expression and fine draughtsmanship, Roger deserved 
the high praise which Van Mander bestowed upon his 
skill in depicting the different phases of joy and sorrow, 
although he sometimes allowed the excess of emotion 
to betray him into violent and exaggerated action. His 
own handsome and refined features are familiar to us 
from his well-known picture of ‘St Luke painting the 
Virgin,’ in which he has introduced his portrait. This 
composition was evidently borrowed from the Van 
Eycks’ picture of Chancellor Rollin kneeling before 
the Virgin, which Roger no doubt saw when he painted 
his altarpiece of the ‘Last Judgment’ for the hospital 
founded by this aged statesman at Beaune in 1443. 

Van der Weyden, as was natural, stood high in Philip 
the Good’s favour, and was employed by him to paint 
those ‘precious pictures’ which Diirer admired in the 
ruined Prinzenhof of the Burgundian Dukes at Bruges 
and the neighbouring church of St Jacques. His‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi’ at Munich contains striking portraits 
of the Duke hiniself and his gallant son, Charles the 
Bold; and a picture of Philip by his hand is still pre- 
served at Madrid. Pierre Bladelin, the wise and upright 
man, ‘comely alike in person and in morals,’ who rose 
from the humblest station to be Treasurer of the Golden 
Fleece, also employed Roger to paint an important altar- 
piece for his newly founded town of Middelburg; and 4 
fine portrait of the Duke’s trusted minister was sent to 
Bruges by Herr Kaufmann of Berlin. But even during 
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his lifetime Roger’s fame spread far beyond the Nether- 
lands. John II of Castile commissioned him to execute 
a triptych of Our Lady’s joys and sorrows for the Abbey 
of Miraflores, near Burgos; and Facio describes the 
Passion-scenes with which he adorned the palace of 
Alfonso II at Naples. When, in the year of Jubilee, 
1450, Van der Weyden went on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
he visited the court of Ferrara and painted the touching 
Pieta, now in the Uffizi, for Leonello d’Este. On his 
return he was honourably entertained in Florence by 
Cosimo dei Medici, and painted his two sons, Piero and 
Giovanni, with their patron-saints, standing by the 
Madonna’s throne. This fine altarpiece is now at 
Frankfort and shows how strongly the Flemish master’s 
impressionable nature had been influenced by the works 
of Italian artists, and especially by the Lateran frescoes 
of Gentile da Fabriano, who seemed to him ‘the most 
excellent master of the age.’ 

Another distinguished painter, who was Roger’s fellow- 
pupil in the school of Robert Campin at Tournay, Jacques 
Daret, has lately been identified by Mr Weale and M. 
Hulin with an artist hitherto known as the Master of 
Mérode or Flémalle. Daret was elected Dean of the 
Painters’ Guild at Tournay on the same day on which he 
was admitted master—an almost unprecedented honour ; 
and when, in 1453, Duke Philip entertained the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece at his famous banquet of ‘Le Voeu 
du Faisan,’ he came to Lille with: four apprentices and 
received the largest salary of all the artists who were 
employed to arrange the pageant. When, in 1468, Charles 
the Bold celebrated his nuptials with Margaret of York, 
it was Jacques Daret who superintended the decorations 
and planned the triumphal arches in the streets of Bruges. 
He was also renowned for his skill in designing tapestries ; 
and his services in this branch of art were often required 
during the seventeen years that he spent at Arras. His 
taste for picturesque detail and homely illustration is 
evident in such pictures as the ‘Marriage of the Virgin,’ 
at Madrid, the diptych painted for Heinrich Werl of 
Cologne in 1438, and the Madonna of the Somzée collection, 
with the Child at her breast, and the reed fire-screen 
making a nimbus round her head. Daret lingers lovingly 
over every little detail of the chamber—the fire burning 
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on the hearth, the view of village street and church seen 
through the windows, the crumpled leaves of the open 
book on the table. In his great triptych of the Annuncia- 
tion, formerly the property of the Mérode family, but 
now in America, he gives us a delightful picture of a 
Flemish interior with the high stone mantel-piece and 
the round table with book, inkstand, and pot of flowering 
lilies, where the Virgin is reading, all unconscious of the 
angel who has entered silently through the half-open 


door. On the right wing Joseph is seen at work in the’ 


carpenter’s shop, while on the left the donors kneel under 
the red brick walls of the courtyard. But Jacques Daret’s 
noblest achievement was the three upright panels at 
Frankfort, which he painted towards the end of his life 
for the Abbey of Flémalle in Belgium. Here the white- 
robed Virgin suckling her Child, the aged Veronica, and 
the Father receiving the dead Christ in his arms, are 
represented with a pathos and grandeur rarely equalled 
in Flemish art. 

One of the younger masters who were associated with 
Jacques Daret in preparing the decorations for Margaret 
of York’s entry, was Hugo van der Goes, a native of Ter 
van Goes in Zeeland, who had only just matriculated in 
the Painters’ Guild at Ghent. At Bruges he met Tommaso 
Portinari, the Florentine banker and agent of the Medici, 
who employed him to execute an important altarpiece 
for his family chapel in the hospital of S. Maria Nuova 
at Florence. This was the famous ‘Nativity,’ which 
exerted so powerful an influence on Ghirlandajo and 
other Florentine masters of that generation. A master- 
piece of Flemish realism, its glowing colour and delicate 
finish justify the praise of Lemaire, who speaks of the 
painter as ‘Hugues de Gand, qui eu les tretz si nets. 
Another altarpiece in which we recognise the same 
rugged peasant-heads and the same deep religious feeling 
—the impressive ‘ Death of the Virgin’ from the Abbaye 
des Dunes—belongs to Hugo’s last years, when he had 
forsaken the world to become an Augustinian friar in 
the convent of Roodendal. Here he still practised his 
art; and the fame of his talent brought many visitors to 
the convent, amongst others the Archduke Maximilian, 
the husband of the short-lived Duchess Mary of Burgundy. 
But the religious melancholy which drove Hugo to the 
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cloister at the height of his renown gradually increased. 
He sank into depression and died in 1482, in the flower of 
his age. His intimate friend, Josse van Wassenhove, an 
Antwerp painter who became a member of the Painters’ 
Guild at Ghent through his mediation, afterwards went 
to Italy, where he was known as Justus of Ghent, and 
painted a well-known ‘Last Supper’ for Federico, Duke 
of Urbino. 

Another Dutch artist who felt the powerful influence 
of Rogier van der Weyden, while at the same time he 
brought a new strain into Flemish art, was Dirk Bouts 
of Haarlem. In 1448 Dirk settled at Louvain, and 
twenty years later was appointed town-painter and 
ordered to execute four large pictures for the Hétel-de- 
Ville on the subject of a legendary incident from the life 
of Otho ITI, which Professor van Haecht discovered in an 
old Viterbo chronicle. Dirk, however, died in 1475, when 
only two of the series were finished. Both these works, 
and the large panels of the ‘Martyrdom of St Erasmus 
and St Hippolytus,’ seem to us deficient in dramatic vigour, 
and are chiefly remarkable for the glowing colour and 
rich costumes of the spectators who look on calmly at 
these horrible scenes of torture and bloodshed. Yet the 
painter of these grim subjects was an ardent lover of 
nature, and had a keen eye for every fern and flower 
that grows in the crannies of the rocks. His landscapes 
are singularly beautiful and varied; and no visitor to 
Munich can have forgotten his little panel of St Chris- 
topher wading through the rough waters of a rocky 
gorge, while the setting sun is sinking in golden glory 
behind the distant heights. Dirk Bouts’s types are ugly 
and repulsive, and his figures are often out of drawing, 
but the strong human interest that is present in all his 
works redeems them from vulgarity. Two good examples 
of his style are in the National Gallery, a ‘ Deposition,’ 
ascribed in the catalogue to Van der Weyden, and a 
portrait of the artist in a high red cap. Another likeness 
of the painter, wearing a violet cap, appears in his picture 
of ‘St Luke painting the Virgin,’ which belongs to Lord 
Penrhyn. This is of especial interest on account of the 
glimpse which it gives us of an artist's workshop, with 
palette, brushes, easel, and other studio properties. Dirk’s 
chef-l’euvre, the ‘Last Supper,’ in 8+ Pierre of Louvain, 
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is a good instance of the frank realism with which he 
treated sacred themes. Christ and His apostles are 
represented in Flemish costume; and the painter has 
painted his own portrait in the elderly man standing on 
the left, while his two sons: are looking through the 
buttery-hatch where the dishes are laid. The round- 
faced lad with the large blue eyes was Dirk’s second son 
Albrecht, who became an artist of note, and has lately 
been identified by M. Hulin and Herr Friedlander as the 
master of the Brussels ‘ Assumption,’ the painter of many 
well-known works, including the fine ‘ Transfiguration’ in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. Another Haarlem 
master, Gerard St Jean, who died young, is now said to 
be the painter of the fascinating little picture of the 
Baptist in a blue robe musing on the banks of a running 
stream, where daisies and dandelions grow thick in the 
grass, and the startled deer and rabbits come out to look 
at him. This panel, which has often attracted attention 
at London exhibitions, was long the property of Mr Percy 
Macquoid, but was bought at Bruges, we learn, for the 
Berlin Museum. 

From these masters, who flourished in different cities 
of the Netherlands during the fifteenth century, we turn 
to the man whose name will ever be closely associated 
with Bruges, and whose works are still the glory of the 
old city on the Roya, Hans Memlinc. A strange fate has 
attended the memory of this painter, who, at the time of 
his death, was held to be ‘the greatest master in Christen- 
dom. His fame was almost as great abroad as at home. 
Cardinal Bembo was the proud possessor of his ‘ St John, 
now in the Louvre; and both Vasari and Michieli fre- 
quently speak of him as Zuan Memlinc. Yet, a hundred 
years after his death, all that Van Mander could hear of 
him in Bruges was that he lived before Pourbus; and the 
only one of his works that he could discover was the 
Ursula shrine in St John’s hospital. In the eighteenth 
century a French traveller, the Abbé Descamps, eager to 
supply these deficiencies, invented the story that Mem- 
line was a wounded soldier of Charles the Bold’s defeated 
army, who had escaped to Bruges after Nancy, and painted 
the Ursula shrine out of gratitude to the brothers who 
had nursed him in their hospital. This fable was finally 
dispelled by Mr Weale, whose ‘Life of Memlinc’ is the 
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best and fullest biography of the painter that has yet 
appeared. Even the artist's nationality remained un- 
certain until, in 1889, the Jesuit Father Dussart dis- 
covered a contemporary notice of his death in the diary 
of a Bruges notary, who described him as ‘a native of 
the principality of Mainz.’ The painter, whose name, 
Hans, is in itself a proof of his German origin, was 
probably born about 1435 in the village of Mémling, near 
Aschaffenburg, and received his early training at Cologne. 
There he became familiar with the cathedral and churches 
of the old Rhenish city, and acquired the sweetness and 
purity of his art in the school of Meister Stephan. After- 
wards he spent five years at Valenciennes, where he 
probably perfected his miniature-like technique under 
Marmion, whom Lemaire calls ‘le prince d’enluminure.’ 

Both Vasari and Guicciardini speak of Memline as the 
pupil of Rogier van der Weyden, but his name does not 
appear in any guild registers; and all we know for certain 
is that he came to Bruges in 1467 or 1468 as court-painter 
to Charles the Bold. Here he painted the portrait of 
Niccolo Spinelli, the Duke’s Italian medallist, as well as a 
triptych for Sir John Donne of Kidwelly, a Welsh knight 
who came to Bruges in the suite of Margaret of York, 
and was slain a year afterwards in the battle of Edgecote. 
The gallant courtier, wearing Edward IV’s badge of the 
rose and the sun, is represented with his wife, Elizabeth 
Hastings, and her little daughter, kneeling at the feet of 
the Virgin under an open portico. St Catherine and 
St Barbara stand behind them, and one angel plays the 
organ, while another drops his viol to offer the child a 
rosy apple. The composition was evidently borrowed 

m Jan van Eyck’s altarpiece in St Donatian; but in 
beauty of type and tender feeling Memlinc here sur- 
passed his model. His Virgin is fair and gracious, the 
Child on her knee joyous and healthy, and through the 
marble columns we look out on a sunny landscape with a 
water-mill and white swans sailing down a winding stream. 
In spite of a certain stiffness in the figures, and too rigid 
& symmetry in the grouping, there is an undeniable charm 
and freshness about this picture which help us to under- 
stand the popularity which the young German artist 
quickly gained in Bruges. 

During the next twenty years Memline painted a 
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whole series of altarpieces on this pattern, with the same 
kneeling donors, the same graceful saints and angels, and 
the same lovely landscapes, steeped in radiant sunlight, 
One of the finest is the ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ which 
he executed for Jan Floreins, the reforming Master of 
St John’s hospital. Another is the charming Madonna 
under the vine-trellis, which Sir Joshua Reynolds bought 
in Flanders, and which has lately passed into the Roth- 
schild collection in Paris. About 1480 the artist, who had 
by this time acquired a considerable fortune, married Anne 
de Valkenaere, the daughter of a wealthy burgher, and 
bought a large stone house near the old Pont Flamand, 
In the same year he painted the admirable portraits of 
the Burgomaster, Guillaume Moreel, and his wife and 
daughter, Mary, the last of which still belongs to the 
hospital of St John. Moreel, a master-grocer of Bruges, 
descended from a Savoyard merchant named Morelli, took 
an active part in resisting the tyranny of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and was thrown into prison by that monarch 
in 1481. After his release Moreel employed Memlinc to 
paint an altarpiece for his family chapel in St Jacques. 
This triptych, one of the master’s largest and best works, 
now hangs in the town-museum. The giant Christopher, 
bearing the smiling Child on his shoulder, and looking up 
in wonder at the burden under which he is sinking, 
occupies the central panel; and Moreel with his five sons, 
and his wife Barbara with her eleven daughters, are 
represented on the shutters kneeling at the feet of their 
patron saints. 

But finely conceived and executed as are these large 
altarpieces, it is in his smaller works that this master 
really excels. There is a little diptych of 1475 in the 
Louvre, with the master-grocer, Jean Celier, kneeling in 
a flowery meadow, on one leaf, and, on the other, a Virgin 
and Child under a bower of red and white roses, which 
recalls Meister Stephan’s lovely ‘Madonna im Rosen- 
hag’ at Cologne. A still finer diptych was painted by 
Memlinc in 1487, the year of his wife’s death, for Martin 
van Nieuwenhove, a young citizen of Bruges, who after- 
wards held the office of Burgomaster. On one leaf we 
have the fair-haired Madonna, in rose-red mantle and 
blue vest, looking down tenderly at the Child; on the 
other we see the donor, a youth of twenty-three, kneeling 
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at a table, with his gold-clasped Book of Hours open 
before him. A round mirror hangs on the wall of the 
Virgin’s room, and St George and St Christopher are 
represented in the stained-glass window behind her ; while 
on the opposite side St Martin is seen giving his cloak to 
the beggar ; and below we catch a glimpse of a green 
meadow with a peasant girl, a rider on a white horse, 
and a winding stream crossed by a wooden bridge. The 
bright tints of the Virgin’s robe and her golden hair form 
afine contrast to the young councillor’s thick dark locks 
and the deep purples and browns of his vest; and the 
warm sunlight streaming through the small panes gives 
a jewel-like effect to the whole. A similar diptych, with 
St Benedict and a handsome youth of the Portinari family, 
isin the Uffizi at Florence; and another, containing the 
portraits of an aged Flemish burgher and his wife, was 
formerly in the Meazza collection at Milan, but has now 
been unfortunately divided. The portrait of the man is 
at Berlin ; that of his wife, in her high white cap and fur 
collar, a singularly true and beautiful presentment of 
old age, belongs to a private collection in Paris. 

In the last years of his life Memlinc was employed 
by his old friend Jan Floreins, the Master of St John’s 
hospital, to decorate a shrine containing certain relics 
of St Ursula and her virgins. The story of the youthful 
saint’s pilgrimage was a fairy-tale after the painter's 
heart; and his knowledge of Cologne enabled him to 
reproduce her ancient towers and churches with perfect 
aecuracy. Unfortunately the delicately painted minia- 
tures in which he represented St Ursula’s journey and 
martyrdom, and the medallions of saints and angels in 
glory with which he decorated the roof and gables of the 
Gothic shrine, have been sadly injured by restorations. 
‘Memline never attained Jan van Eyck’s intense 
Vitality or his consummate skill in modelling and tech- 
nique; he had not Van der Weyden’s mastery of line 
or dramatic power; but in his sense of beauty and 
tender poetic feeling he surpassed both these great men. 
Scenes of violence and cruelty, it is plain, were. foreign 
to his gentle nature. The soldiers who kill St Ursula, 
and the executioners of St John, are devoid of vigour 
and reality; and Salome’s horror at the sight of the 
Baptist’s head is only feebly expressed. But he knew 
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his own limitations, and as far as possible kept within: 


them. Few more touching pictures than his ‘ Pieta,’ in 
Prince Doria’s collection, have ever been painted. There 
is no violent outburst of sorrow, no frantic gestures or 
convulsed sobbing ; but the tender kiss which the Virgin 
lays on the brow of her dead Son, and the quiet way 
in which Magdalene wipes away her tears with a corner 
of her veil, are more pathetic than any passionate display 
of grief. Still this painter, we feel, is at his best in calm 
and happy scenes. He loved all that was bright and 
beautiful in nature—clear sunlight and running waters, 
green meadows and blossoming roses, the innocent faces 
and glad smiles of young children, the deep tranquil joy 
of a mother clasping her babe. His exquisite taste and 
purity enabled him to reach a higher ideal of saintly 
beauty than any other master of the school, and helps 
us to understand what Vittoria Colonna meant when she 
told Michelangelo that the Madonnas of Flemish artists 
seemed to her more devotional than those of Italian 
painters. 

Yet these pictures, which are so full of calm and 
heavenly repose, were painted in the most troubled days 
of Bruges, when the struggle for her liberties was at its 
height. In February 1488 Maximilian was a prisoner 
in the Craenenburg ; and, after his release, Pierre Lanchals 
and his chief partisans were cruelly beheaded on the 
Grande Place. All through these terrible times, careless 
of the scenes of strife and bloodshed at his door, Hans 
Memline worked on in the big stone house near the old 
bridge, wrapt in his own world of beauty and enchant- 
ment. His influence, unlike that of the Van Eycks or 
Master Roger, was of a purely local character and did 
not extend beyond the walls of Bruges. But in his last 
years the popularity which he had acquired led to ‘the 
repetition of his types and the imitation of his style by 
inferior hands. Many of the paintings ascribed to 
Memline at Bruges were not his work, as Mr Weale has 
already pointed out. If our English critic may occasion- 
ally err on the side of severity, the foreign experts 
certainly go to the opposite extreme. Herr Kiammeret, 
for instance, readily accepts the ‘Last Judgment’ at 
Dantzig, and a number of doubtful works. Even the 
more critical M. Hulin includes Prince Liechtenstein's 
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Madonna, the Strassburg panels, and M. Leopold Gold- 
schmidt’s Portinari portraits among the master’s own pro 
ductions, and he entertains no doubts as to the genuineness 
of the large Najera altarpiece. The angels on this retable 
are evidently imitated from those of the Ursula shrine ; 
and the figure of the Eternal bears a marked resem- 
blance to that of God the Father in the Strassburg panel. 
Both of these panels are painted on a gold ground, which 
Memlinc never used, and are in all probability the work 
of a clever pupil. The case of Prince Radziwill’s ‘ Annun- 
ciation ’ seems more doubtful. The composition is singu- 
larly fine ; and the idea of the startled Virgin, supported 
by two angels, may well be the master’s own invention ; 
but the execution seems to belong to another hand. 
Both M. Hymans and M. Hulin, however, pronounce this 
striking picture to be the painter’s masterpiece, and 
ascribe the Madonnas at Florence, Vienna, and Woerlitz 
to his later years. Mr Weale more prudently attributes 
these somewhat overloaded compositions, with their putti 
and garlands, to Memlinc’s pupil, Louis Boels, who after- 
wards occupied the house in which his master had lived 
so long, and attained some distinction. 

The most popular painter living in Bruges at the close 
of the fifteenth century was Gerard David of Oudewater, 
whose name has only recently been rescued from oblivion 
by Mr Weale. This Haarlem artist came to Bruges in 
1484, and soon afterwards married Cornelia Cnoop, the 
daughter of a goldsmith, and herself a charming minia- 
ture painter. After Pierre Lanchals’ execution, David 
was employed by the town-council to paint two large 
pictures of the ‘Judgment and Punishment of Sisamnes,’ 
the unjust judge who was flayed alive by Cambyses, 
as is recorded in the pages of Herodotus and the more 
widely read Valerius Maximus. The scene was laid in 
Bruges; and the two vigorously painted panels were 
hung in the Court of Justice as a warning to all future 
magistrates. Strangely unlike these grim subjects is 
the beautiful altarpiece of the ‘Virgin among virgins,’ 
which Gerard David presented to the Carmelite nuns in 
1509. Memlinc’s influence is apparent in the broad fore- 
heads and rippling locks, the mild faces and downcast 
eyes, of these fair virgins, as well asin the bright hues and 
tich patterns of their brocades. But skilful and accom- 
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plished as Gerard was, he never attained the poetic 
charm and tender feeling of the older master. The 
‘Baptism of Christ, which he painted for a treasurer of 
Bruges, Jan des Trompes, is chiefly remarkable for the 
sumptuous vestments of the angel standing on the banks 
of Jordan, and the beauty of the landscape, with its wide 
view of mountain and valley, its branching trees and 
brilliant foliage. The same remarks apply to Gerard's 
two fine works in the National Gallery, the ‘ Marriage of 
St Catherine,’ with its charming background of domestic 
architecture, and the picture of the Florentine Canon 
Salviati kneeling before his patron saints in a sunny 
woodland glade. Already, in these paintings, landscape 
was assuming an importance of its own, which rapidly 
increased until, in the works of Joachin Patinir—whom 
Diirer calls ‘the good landscape-painter ’—it ceased to be 
an accessory and became the chief part of the picture. 
Another graceful little panel of the Virgin and her 
maidens in the meadows of paradise, belonging to Count 
Arco-Valley, and ascribed by its owner to David, is in 
reality the work of his pupil, Adrien Ysenbrant, formerly 
known as the master of ‘Our Lady's Seven Sorrows, 
from his altarpiece in Notre Dame of Bruges, In the 
same way the master of the ‘ Deipara Virgo’ is identified 
by M. Hulin with the Bruges artist, Ambrosius Benson; 
and the interesting master of the ‘ Death of the Virgin,’ 
at Munich, is now shown to be Joos van der Beke, or Van 
Cleve. We cannot follow the elaborate arguments by 
which the able Ghent professor proves his case, nor 
can we do more than glance at the sixteenth century 
artists in whom Herr Friedlinder is so profoundly in- 
terested. Chief among them is Quentin Matsys, the Ant- 
werp master whose admirable ‘Descent from the Cross’ 
and ‘Family of the Virgin’ are familiar to us all, but 
who was only represented at Bruges by one important 
work, the grand old Canon in his goffered surplice, which 
formerly belonged to M. Sécretan, and is now in the Liech- 
tenstein collection. His contemporary, Jan Gossaert 
of Maubeuge (or Mabuse), the painter of Lord Carlisle's 
fine ‘ Adoration,’ began by imitating Memlinc and David, 
but, after his journey to Rome in 1508, abandoned the 
old traditions, and wasted his strength in the vain 
effort to adopt the style of the great Italian masters. 
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This baneful example was followed by Diirer’s friend, 
Bernard van Orley, the court-painter of the Archduchess 
Margaret, who also went to Italy and fell a victim 
to the same futile endeavour to assimilate the art of 
Raphael. 

There was no Bruges master of the first rank at this 
period; but among the lesser men we may note Jan 
Prévost, who entertained Diirer when he visited Bruges 
in 1521; Albert Cornelissen, whose ‘Coronation of Our 
Lady,’ in St Jacques, retains some of the charm of the 
older masters ; and Lancelot Blondeel, who designed the 
triumphal arches for Charles the Fifth’s reception, and 
the fine mantel-piece with statues of that Emperor and 
his ancestor in the palace of ‘le Franc.’ Both Pierre 
Pourbus, who flourished in the middle of the century, 
and the members of the Claeis family, who successively 
held the post of town-painter, were chiefly remarkable 
for their excellent portraits. But by this time the full 
tide of decadence had already set in. The taste for 
decorative motives, borrowed from the art of the late 
Italian Renaissance, which is apparent in the works of 
Memline’s immediate followers, gained ground rapidly, 
and in the end proved fatal to the national art. Side 
by side with this prevailing fashion we see that in- 
creasing love of the fantastic and grotesque which was 
always one of the leading characteristics of Netherland- 
ish painting. We trace the growth of this tendency in 
the landscapes of Joachin Patinir and of Henri Blés, and 
see its full development in the freaks or diableries of 
Jérome Bosch. Yet both this master and his follower, 
Pieter Bruegel, were artists of no small power, who 
produced good work when they did not allow their 
fancy to run riot and their art to degenerate into cari- 
cature. In one of the last rooms of the Bruges Exhibi- 
tion, the ‘Pays de Cocagne’ of Bruegel, that school-boy 
dream of the land where rivers of milk flow through 
hills of sugar, and cakes grow on the trees, and sausages 
on the hedges, and little pigs run ready roasted about 
the streets, hung next to the same painter's ‘Numbering 
of the People of Bethlehem,’ which. is in reality an im- 
pressionist landscape of some Flemish village on a snowy 
Winter's night. M. Hulin does not hesitate to pronounce 
this eccentric master, whom he aptly styles ‘the last of 
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the Gothics and first of the moderns,’ one of the greatest 
personalities in the history of art. 

It was an age of transition; and in the Madonnas of 
Quentin Matsys and the portraits of Mabuse we already 
see the heralds of Rubens’ and Vandyke’s art. Then 
came the long war with Spain ; and, in the fierce struggle 
for independence, the religious ideals which had inspired 
the early Flemish masters were swept away. Classical 
culture had not taken any deep root in this northern soil ; 
and the paganism of the Renaissance left little mark on 
the painting of the Netherlands; but the bitter hatred 
engendered by civil and religious warfare proved more 
destructive than any Greek revival, and sealed the doom 
of the old sacred art. Yet, in spite of the great gulf that 
divides the painters of the fifteenth from those of the 
seventeenth century, certain broad characteristics re- 
mained unchanged. Jacques Daret’s Virgins, with their 
homely surroundings, and even Memlinc’s more dainty 
groups, have a marked affinity with the genre-pieces of 
Gerard Dow and the Dutch ‘little masters.’ The grave 
magistrates and councillors, in fur-trimmed robes and gold 
chains, who figure in Pourbus’s and David's pictures, are 
precursors of the pompous burgomasters and prim dames 
who live again on the canvases of Frans Hals. In the 
rugged peasants and coarse types which Dirk Bouts and 
Hugo van der Goes render with so much force and 
sympathy, we recognise the germ of Rembrandt's art. 
The subject of the picture and the spirit of the painter 
may have changed, but two things are still thesame. One 
is the rare technical perfection which marks the work of 
both the earlier and the later school; the other is the 
realism which was, from the first, the most prominent 
feature of art in the Low Countries. 

These old Flemish masters, it must be remembered, 
did not paint, like their Italian contemporaries, for the 
friars or the people. They were not called upon to cover 
the walls of churches and campi santi with rapidly 
executed frescoes. Their patrons, the wealthy burghers 
of Bruges and Ghent, of Brussels and Louvain, belonged 
to a cultivated if somewhat materialistic class. Accord- 
ingly, they strove to reproduce the sheen of silk, the gloss 
of velvet, and the sparkle of jewels, with minute care and 
accuracy ; working slowly and surely, on a comparatively 
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small scale, and bestowing infinite pains on every part of 
the picture, they succeeded in attaining a degree of finish 
and brilliancy which has never been surpassed. In the 
second place they painted what they saw with their own 
eyes. Their outlook on the world was indeed limited. 
They did not attempt great allegorical or legendary cycles, 
and seldom ventured on historical subjects. The ‘ small 
experiences of every day, concerns of the particular 
hearth and home,’ were enough for them. This domestic 
character was apparent even in the altarpieces of these 
artists. The faces of saints and angels were copied from 
their own wives and daughters. The Virgin’s window, in 
Jan van Eyck’s panel, looks out on a square of Bruges. 
Every little detail of the familiar objects in home and 
workshop is reproduced with loving care in pictures of 
the Annunciation or the Last Supper. Their most striking 
heads are always those which have been taken from living 
models, Unlike Raphael, a Flemish painter never dreamt 
of ‘making use of a certain ideal in his own mind’ when 
he had to paint a Madonna. With one great exception 
—that of Hubert van Eyck—the masters of the Nether- 
lands, we repeat, were whole-hearted realists. There 
were also realists, it is true, among their Italian con- 
temporaries, especially among the Florentines in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. But Donatello and 
Masaccio were men of more heroic type, and their realism 
was cast in a finer mould. They had in their hearts that 
divine thirst for beauty, that love of pure line and noble 
form, which is the natural inheritance of every child who 
is born under the fortunate skies of Italy. This one 
thing our northern masters lacked, and because of this 
their art fell short of the highest attainment. But they 
were endowed with remarkable insight as well as with 
boundless patience and perseverance; and it was their 
special prerogative to render human character with abso- 
lute truth and faithfulness. Foremost among painters, 
they recognised the greatness and wonder of Man and 
Nature; and it is to their reverent study and intimate 
knowledge of the individual that we owe the supreme 
excellence of their art. 
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Art. X.—UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 


1. Report of the Indian Universities Commission. Four 
vols. Simla: Government Printing Office, 1902. 

2. History of English Education in India, 1781-1893. By 
Syed Mahmood. Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, 1895. 

3. History of Education in the Madras Presidency. By 
Professor 8. Satthianadhan. Madras: Srinivasa, Vara- 
dachari and Co., 1894. 

4, Papers on University Education. Calcutta: City Press, 
1901. 

5. Higher Education in Bengal. By N. N. Ghose. Cal- 
cutta: A. K. Bose, 1901. 

6. The Mohammedan University. By the Hon. Syed 
Husain Bilgrami. Hyderabad, 1898. 

7. The Calcutta University Minutes, 1892-1902. Ten vols, 
Calcutta, 1893-1902. 

8. Calendars of the Indian Universities, 1880-1902. 

And other works. 


WHEN Lord Curzon went out in 1898 to rule India it was 
well known that he was eager to deal actively with many 
of its problems, and that education was not far down the 
list. As Viceroy, he at once became Chancellor of Calcutta 
University. There could be no better opportunity of 
finding out the difficulties and defects of the Indian 
university system ; and the new chancellor at once began 


to investigate for himself. At first he was optimistic, 


In 1899 he told the senate that he thought the system 
‘faulty, but not rotten,’ and in 1900 he talked of the 
fluently incorrect Babu, and the student who cared only 
for literature as a mercantile asset, as ‘freaks.’ But a year 
later his tone altered, and became one of warning; he 
wanted, he said, to make Calcutta University worthy of 
its position, to open up before it vistas of future expansion 
and influence. ‘ But these,’ he added, 


‘it will only realise if it remembers that its primary aim is 
the dissemination of knowledge and the training for life ; and 
that its powers and resources are given to it, not to satisfy 
the ambitions of individuals or the designs of cliques, but to 
promote the intellectual service of the community at large.’ 


Early in the autumn of 1901 a conference met at 
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Simla, which included the provincial directors of educa- 
tion and some non-official experts, prominent among 
whom was the venerable Dr William Miller of Madras, 
the most experienced and weighty educational authority 
that India knows. As a result of the suggestions there 
made and discussed, a Commission was appointed early 
in 1902 to receive evidence on the whole question of 
university aims, standards, and methods. The chairman 
was Mr Thomas Raleigh, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. Other members were the Director of Educa- 
tion in Hyderabad (perhaps the leading Mohammedan in 
India) ; Judge Banerji of the Bengal High Court, a former 
vice-chancellor of Calcutta, always an active and pro- 
gressive senator ; the principal of the Wilson (missionary) 
College at Bombay, the principal of the Presidency 
(Government) College at Madras, the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, and the Home Secretary of the 
Indian Government. At least two of the members had 
made science and the teaching of it their special study. 
The Commission thus comprised all the chief elements of 
Indian society that are interested in education. Hindus 
and Mohammedans, the government and the missionary 
colleges, teachers of literature and teachers of science, 
rulers of the universities and heads of education depart- 
ments, were all represented, and all had a share in 
drawing up the report. The attitude and the desires of 
the Commission were explained by the chairman at the 
first meeting, held last February in Madras. After 
recapitulating some of the common charges made against 
Indian universities, he went on to say : 


‘If this Commission should find that these complaints were 
in any degree well founded, they would spare no pains to 
ascertain the true explanation of the failure, and to indicate 
the points in which the system admitted of improvement. 
When, on the other hand, they found that the work done was 
really good, or as good as circumstances and conditions per- 
mitted, they would not press for changes in institutions 
which were worked well. . . . He regretted the shortness of 
the time allowed for their enquiry, but to make it exhaustive 
would have been to postpone all action for a long time; and 
the Government of India desired, without any long delay, to 
maké practical proposals.’ 


But ‘long delay’ is an elastic term when governments 
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use it. The report was signed in June 1902, and, after 
reference to the India Office, published in August. At 
once Calcutta—that is, the native community there— 
raised a storm, and gradually, with a good deal of 
engineering, managed to extend the disturbance to other 
educational centres. Secretariats are notoriously prone 
to take such native demonstrations too seriously. The 
outcry caused the Government to hold its hand for three 
months, after which it issued a circular letter, addressed 
to the local administrations, asking for ‘the fullest 
expression of opinion’ from every one who thought him- 
self in any way interested in education, and promising to 
consider these opinions before doing anything to enforce 
the commissioners’ recommendations. The Government, 
then, has taken in hand a question concerning which the 
main facts have long been notorious. It has considered 
a scheme of reform drawn up by a conference of experts. 
It has further considered the report on that scheme made 
by a carefully chosen Commission, which took evidence 
in every university town, and in many other places, 
from any one who had any claims to give it. It is now 
willing to consider criticisms on the report from an in- 
discriminate and irresponsible crowd. Meanwhile, the 
main facts are still undisputed, the chief remedies per- 
fectly well known. Truly the voice was the voice of 
Lord Curzon, but the hands belong indisputably to the 
secretariat. 

By considering, first, the discoveries and the proposals 
of the Commission, we may understand better the causes 
and the nature of the opposition. ‘ Discoveries’ is not, 
perhaps, the right word, for the greater evils exposed in 
the report have been bywords for some years; and this 
fact is a sufficient answer to those who complain that 
the Commission was unduly hurried. The real discovery 
made by each commissioner was rather that these evils 
existed, not only in his own province, but also elsewhere. 
When, at the Madras meetings, witness after witness 
denounced the text-book-memorising, the ignorance of 
spoken English, the over-crowded classes, the purely 
degree-grabbing attitude of students—and Madras regards 
itself, not without some reason, as the best of the Indian 
universities—men began to wonder whether the English 
language could provide more scathing terms to fit Calcutta. 
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But this single discovery is typical and important. It 
gives a unity to the protests of keen and good teachers 
all over India which has hitherto been lacking; and at 
the same time it proves that these prominent evils are 
not an accident, but are involved in the system that we 
have created, so long as it works under the conditions we 
have ourselves imposed. 

The system, which was established in 1857, is as fol- 
lows. Five universities, originally intended to be of the 
old London type, control higher education throughout the 
country by means of examinations. Secondary schools 
regulate the work of their highest classes with a view to 
the entrance or matriculation examination. In ‘second- 
grade’ colleges the matriculated student works two years 
for the ‘Intermediate’ or ‘ First Arts’ examination; in 
‘first-grade’ colleges also he can work for this, and can 
spend two more years (after passing it) in study for 
the degree of B.A. There are two motives, and practi- 
cally two only, which induce a student to pass any of 
these examinations: either he desires to proceed to the 
next one, or he hopes to get some paying work—a 
government billet, if possible—for which the pass is a 
necessary qualification. It may seem hard to allege 
against the mass of students that they desire a mere 
brand, not learning; but the evidence is overwhelming, 
and comes from Hindus and Englishmen alike, from 
pupils as well as from teachers.* Sir Alfred Croft defined 
the situation truly in 1895 when, speaking as vice-chan- 
cellor to the members of Calcutta University, he said: 


‘There is an overwhelming demand for university education, 
as affording to large classes the only opening, I will not say 
to wealth and honour, but to bare subsistence.’ 


We must remember that this control of higher education 
by the five universities is almost absolute. Not only 
can the university, to quote an ex-registrar of Calcutta, 
‘create a demand for the teaching of any subject by 
simply introducing it into its curriculum,’ but the con- 
verse is equally true. A principal remarked that 


‘we all of us compel the study of some English text-book in our 
matriculation classes; but, as these texts have no university 





* See, for instance, ‘The Calcutta University as it is and as it should 
be,’ a pamphlet by the editor of the ‘ Pratibasi,’ 
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value, those who are brought unwillingly to the study of 
them rarely assimilate their contents’ ; 


and a Hindu headmaster of one of the best high schools 
in India has admitted that, though he would like to teach 
rationally, he cannot, because ‘it is the necessity of our 
self-existence to conform to the university examinations.’ 

When we talk of the ‘universities’ as the controlling 
bodies, we mean the university senates. These differ in 
detail, but have three important characteristics in com- 
mon. All are too crowded; nearly all have a majority 
of native members; and in all a majority of members 
has been appointed for non-educational reasons, a fellow- 
ship (which confers membership of the senate) being 
looked upon as a distinction rather below the order of 
C.LE. The preponderance of natives—which is the 
governing factor of the whole situation—was not origin- 
ally intended to exist, but has come about almost acci- 
dentally. In Calcutta, for instance, the senate of 1880 con- 
sisted of 137 Europeans and 47 natives; in 1901 there 
were 83 Europeans and 107 natives. Yet the appoint- 
ments made in the interval were divided between 122 
Europeans and 112 natives. The actual result is due to 
the fact that 68 per cent. of the Europeans appointed are 
dead or have come home, while of the natives less than 
33 per cent. have disappeared from the roll. 

The senates so constituted have, either directly or 
through their executive committees (called syndicates), 
practically absolute power in three matters at least. 
They control the choice of subjects and of text-books; 
they do their best to control the standards and the mark- 
ing of examiners; they confer on, or withdraw from, 
colleges and schools the right to send pupils up for exam- 
ination. As a rule, their slackness in regard to the last 
matter is only equalled by their rigidity as regards the 
other points. Colleges have been ‘affiliated’ wholesale 
by some syndicates, the required statements and declara- 
tions, and the support of members of the senate, being 
easily procurable; once affiliated, they have been left to 
diminish their staff and to break their promises in other 
respects as they liked. At some colleges the Commission 
found badly paid teachers, buildings quite unsuitable for 
the work, and apparatus ‘not even up to the require- 
ments of an ordinary primary school in England’; yet 
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there had been no thought of disaffiliation or even of 
reprimand. The examiner, though he be the head of a 
great college, finds himself fettered at every turn. He 
has to examine, not on subjects, but on books;* he may 
find himself ordered to give two thirds of his marks to 
questions on the book-work, and to pass all who manage 
to obtain 25 per cent. of the marks; he may have his 
lists sent back to him with orders to cancel two questions 
and distribute their marks over the rest of the paper; or 
he may simply find that all his marks have been raised 
10 or 15 or 20 per cent., and may then be asked to stretch 
a point in favour of passing some one whom even the 
new marking does not quite bring within the limit. 
These are not mere possibilities; they are things that 
have happened. In mathematics, examiners have been 
ordered to set only such questions as can be answered 
out of a particular book. One daring body of students, 
in 1894, sued the University of Calcutta in the High 
Court for their degrees, on the ground that their marks 
would, under the previous year’s regulations, have en- 
titled them to pass. 

In these overcrowded senates the native majority 
naturally prevails, and, as a rule, votes blindly at the 
dictation of its leaders. The native idea of a university 
is by no means our idea. The study by which we hope 
to expand the native’s mind is for him merely one way— 
the most irksome, if perhaps the simplest—of procuring 
a certificate which raises his market value. Another 
way is to get at the examination papers beforehand; 
Bombay alone of the Indian universities manages by 
costly and stringent precautions. to close that avenue 
to its degrees. Nor is this view confined to students. 
The press has applauded, and the public has sympathised 
with, a candidate to whom the theft of papers was traced. 
leading senators championed the students mentioned 
above on the ground, not that they were really fit to 


— 





* In science and philosophy the syllabus is at last beginning to super- 
sede the set, book. 

+ It is instructive to note that these students, though they were snubbed 
by the High Court, all but. got their degrees from the senate itself. Anda 
Prominent senator said during the debate, ‘These examiners, instead of 
doing what they were asked to do, went out of their way to state what 
they were not asked to state—that, in their opinion, these candidates were 
hot worthy of the B.L. degree.’ 
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pass the examination, but that to deprive them of the 
degree would prevent them from earning a living; and 
the same argument was used not long ago against a 
proposal to raise the standard of the First Arts examina- 
tion in the same university. As for the parents, a Hindu 
speaker explained their position well enough to a con- 
ference held at Madras in 1901 when he said, ‘The 
average parent in India thinks that it is his duty to 
produce children, and the schoolmaster’s to make them 
B.A.’s (Madras ‘ Educational Review,’ January 1902). 

Nor is it quite fair to blame the average parent. He 
is generally a farmer or an artisan, anxious to get his 
children started in life. Taking a fairly good type, the 
Jats of the eastern Punjab, one finds them distributing 
their children broadcast over the professions. One son 
remains with his father to take over the farming, one 
enters the army; the others pass, one by one, through 
the university, on their way to the Bar or a desk ina 
government office; and as the education of each child 
swallows up from one sixth to nearly one third of the 
family income—say fifteen rupees a month, out of any- 
thing from eighty rupees down to fifty—the parent's 
desire is naturally for the cheapest and speediest method 
of ensuring success in examinations. As we have seen, 
his fellow-countrymen appreciate and indulge his wishes. 
The Punjab University, for instance, does not exercise its 
power of requiring colleges to be affiliated; the reason, 
well known and openly stated in debate, is that even the 
mild affiliation-rules in force elsewhere would probably 
cut out a native college at Delhi which charges very low 
fees. Low fees, thinks the parent, are of the essence 
of education. The Commission, seeing their results, 
suggested that fees ‘must not be fixed so low as 0 
tempt a poor student of but ordinary ability to follow 4 
university course which it is not to his real interest to 
undertake’; and the native press promptly declared that 
we were destroying liberal education in India, and trying 
to degrade the Hindu by refusing him educational oppor- 
tunities because, when educated, he was a better man 
than an Englishman. 

One source of all the trouble is that we thrust this idea 
of universal education upon a people to whom it was, 
till lately, quite foreign. The Brahmin, indeed, had 8 
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high educational ideal, but it was for his own use only; 
and, as a rule, he. deliberately chose subjects which 
bore no relation to his earthly surroundings. The non- 
Brahmin Hindu’s educational desires were for a strictly 
technical teaching, that children might become experts 
in, and succeed to, the work of their parents. As for the 
Mohammedans in India, they had almost forgotten the 
glories of Bagdad and Cairo and Cordova; the simplest 
acquaintance with select passages from the Koran satisfied 
most of them. The schools, therefore, which we found 
existing were devised for a strictly limited class of 
students, who sought instruction (very largely for its 
own sake) in such matters as led them eventually to a 
knowledge of logic, jurisprudence, and philosophy. Text- 
books they had few or none; so the early years of the 
course were devoted to almost continuous unintelligent 
memorising of the works which, in the later years, they 
learnt to discuss and understand. A boy of twelve or 
thirteen had his memory packed ; he had stuffed his crop, 
one may say, as a fowl does, with grain still husky. The 
next eight years added little to his store of facts, but saw 
acomplete digestion of the already accumulated mass, 
And at the end, even if the facts had been no facts (like 
the ‘seas of treacle and seas of butter’ that stirred 
Macaulay's bile), the process of digesting them had vastly 
quickened and strengthened the powers of the student’s 
brain. 

Before this society—nine hundred and ninety-nine parts 
contented ignorance, one part keen and practised intellect, 
with a contempt for ‘things that you can touch and see’ 
—we proceeded to spread the treasures of western science 
and literature. The ignorance remained contented, and 
the intellect contemptuous. 


‘The men of learning among us,’ writes one of the finest 
Mohammedan scholars of to-day, himself an ardent advocate 
of university reform, ‘saw samples of the new learning only 
in the raw, half-educated youths turned out of the new 
schools and colleges, and hastily concluded that it was, like 
them, eminently superficial. The utmost concession they 
Were prepared to make was that the Westerns excelled in 
practical sciences, which have never been held in high esteem 
by schoolmen of either the East or the West; but they scoffed 
at their speculative sciences, and believed that these were not 
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even known to them except in the most crude and elementary 
form.’ (‘The Mohammedan University’.) 


The same authority, in his presidential address given at 
the meeting of the Mohammedan Educational Conference 
two years ago, defined just as clearly the attitude of 
comparatively educated parents. 


‘The majority of literate Mohammedans are accustomed to 
feel satisfied that they have discharged this duty [of giving 
their children a sound education] in an effective manner when 
they have put their children under a village pedagogue at the 
door, or sent them to the nearest school. They think they 
have made an end of the matter; their consciences are satis- 
fied ; and they give themselves no further concern about it, 


So the degradation began. If we had only kept the 
universities in our own hands, employing our own methods, 
and striving after our own ideals, the situation might 
have been saved. It may yet be saved, if we have the 
courage to resume control. As it is, we have muddled 
away our opportunities, and handed over our control to 
people who were not at all sure what we wanted, but 
were quite certain about their own aims; and we have 
got just what we deserved. We have got senates guided 
by personal, not educational motives; European pro 
fessors who lecture during prescribed hours, and spend 
the rest of their time as far away as may be; native 
professors who prepare four-anna cram-books ; examiners 
who set papers on those cram-books; siadlantn who 
accumulate degrees wholesale, as if they were magic 
amulets ;* students who fail to pass year after year, and 
in the end claim that their very failure possesses some- 
thing of the same magical powers. Classes are over 
crowded—one hundred and fifty, or even two hundred, 
put under one teacher—often for mere cheapness’ sake; 
standards are lowered and lowered again in order that 
private-venture colleges, run on cheap lines, may have 
some chance of passing their pupils. No point in this 
description is imaginary; nor, of course, is any part of 
it to be taken as a statement covering all the colleges 





‘It has been suggested that English should remain in the B.Sc. course, 
for me sake of those students who proceed afterwards to the degree # 
B.L.’—U.C. Report. 
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or professors or senates. But such there are, in numbers 
already too large and still growing; and they are all of 
our making, because we have been too weakly polite to 
tell our friends the truth, and have trusted our methods 
to the hands of men, able enough on their own lines, who 
despised or did not understand our thoughts. 

It is, indeed, hardly to be expected that they should 
understand our thought, while they understand our 
language so little. This, perhaps, is the most serious 
of all the practical defects in our teaching, that we fail 
so miserably to give the young Hindu any real knowledge 
of English, as a spoken language, till he has practically 
no more use for it as a learner. Let us bring the problem 
a little nearer home. Conceive that fifty boys from 
English board-schools in small country towns have picked 
up the drier details of French grammar, and learnt to 
read one or two easy French text-books, and to stumble 
through a play of Moliére or a little Voltaire, their 
teachers being, for the most part, imperfectly educated 
and untravelled Englishmen. Let these boys be sent 
to study university subjects in French, at a college whose 
lecturers include a Provencal, a Breton, an Alsatian, an 
Auvergnat, a Parisian, and seven or eight Englishmen, 
each speaking French with his own accent, and frequently 
dropping into his own provincial idioms. How much 
are they likely to understand of the lectures they hear? 
Will they not be driven to depend almost entirely 
on text-books, out of which, with much study and a 
dictionary, they can get some meaning and some facts 
or opinions to commit to memory? That is the case 
with nine out of ten university students in India. They 
have learnt their English accent from native teachers,* 
their English words from old-fashioned grammars and 
the writings of men dead two centuries ago. They pass 
an entrance examination, which is hardly ever oral, 
and can usually be got through by writing down some 
mMemorised extracts from the text-book or its printed 








* It is a side issue, but worth noting in this connexion (it bears also 
Upon the educational knowledge and aims of the native press), that the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal recently proposed that candidates 
for employment as teachers of English should be tested as to their English 
Pronunciation, and was met by the loudly expressed indignation of the 

native newspapers—the same press which leads the opposition to 
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notes. Then they are set down to listen, hour after hour, 
five hours a day, and six days a week, to lecturers with 
all sorts of accents, speaking about people and places and 
things they have never heard of before, using names and 
words that do not seem (as pronounced) to correspond to 
anything in the book they are told to read. The teacher 
may use language as simple as can be, but that rather 
puzzles them the more; it is precisely the simple, every- 
day English words that they know nothing about. ‘For 
eight months of the first university year, said one pro- 
fessor, himself a Bengali, but a close friend and constant 
associate of his English colleagues, ‘I have to do middle- 
school work, teaching my class to understand ordinary 
English. An English professor, lecturing in another 
province, found it almost impossible to make sure that 
his first-year students really understood the meaning of 
their text-books; they paraphrased word by word, sub- 
stituting for a polysyllable a longer polysyllable, and 
seemed quite unable to use short English words, or to 
explain a whole sentence at a time. 

‘No one, I suppose,’ to quote Macaulay’s well known 
‘Minute, ‘will contend that English is so difficult tova 
Hindoo as Greek to an Englishman.’ The comparison 
has been taken to heart on both sides. We have taught 
English less efficiently, it is true, but by the same methods 
as those by which our fathers were driven through 
Greek. And our victims—well, they use Macaulay: for 
a text-book; they study the ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ to 
find therein ‘enallagé’ and ‘metonymy’ and ‘informal 
cognate accusatives’; and when they come to 


‘ Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old, . 


they, being teachers, turn it for the use of their pupils 
into— 


‘the widely celebrated castle of which, built by men of great 
intellectual and bodily powers for the heroes of ancient time 
who possessed superior excellence, seems to frown down upon 
all that approach it.’ * 


* Macaulay's ‘Lay of Horatius,’ with notes, etc., by Jatindra Nath Sem 
Allahabad, 1901, 
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We do not wish even to seem to condemn all Indian 
students alike ; one may generalise without being guilty 
of universalising. Scattered up and down the colleges 
are lads as keen, as earnest, as high-minded as the best 
that Oxford or Cambridge can show; there is a type 
of Indian graduate that no man can know without 
honouring. But the very existence of such lads and 
such graduates is a further condemnation of the present 
university system. Every university in the world must 
have among its students a majority of intellectual dullards, 
aminority of keen and talented workers. But, while in 
European universities talent is sought out and set to 
tasks worthy of it, in India the whole academical system 
is contrived to meet the dullards’ desires, while talent is 
neglected or misdirected, and hampered at every turn. 
The fine type—the natives themselves acknowledge and 
lament it—is likely to die out, for it was produced by 
the personal intimacy of zealous teachers with each 
member of a small lecture-class; and nowadays the 
discouraged lecturer, confronted with crowds of note- 
takers whom it is impossible to know individually, finds 
it simpler to know none. If it be admitted that a 
university, at its best, should provide thoughtful lecturing 
on important subjects in an intelligible tongue, supple- 
mented by constant intimacy between tutor and pupil, 
and by examinations designed to test the student’s in- 
tellectual progress, it is not unjust to say that in India, 
whatever a few individual teachers and colleges may do, 
miversity influence, for the most part, runs counter to 
one of these aims. 

Out of all this welter of mistakes one conclusion 
shapes itself; the ideal reform, by the side of which all 
lesser alterations are but patchwork, would be to re- 
model the system entirely anew. The universities are not 
universities ; they are cumbrous examining boards in con- 
nexion with the government service and the professions. 
The colleges are not university colleges; they are schools 
with overgrown classes and slack discipline.* One real 





* The Commission tries to excuse some of the results it describes by 
saying, ‘It must be remembered that the Indian student often enters on his 
college course at an age when boys.of other countries are still at school.’ 
This is true enough ; matriculants of eleven and twelve are not uncommon, 
and much strong language is used against the proposal to make the mini- 
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teaching university, set somewhere among the Nagpur 
hills, surrounded by ‘denominational’ hostels, endowed 
with professorships that will attract the best men England 
can send, and granting scholarships enough to support 
such young native students as want education for its 
own sake and are worth educating—that, coupled with 
the coming Tata Research Institute at Bangalore, would 
meet the academical needs of India for many a year. To 
it the present colleges, renamed (to suit the facts) public 
schools, would send the pick of their students, as Eton 
and Harrow do to King’s or Balliol; others would pass 
into the professional colleges (law, medical, engineering) 
of each province, or enter government service through 
examinations appointed and devised for that end. It is 
mere dreaming, perhaps, to suggest so great a change; 
but it is hardly possible to overstate the importance, in 
India especially, of calling things by their right names. 
.We do India grievous wrong in conniving at the present 
system of college education; we double the wrong by 
calling it ‘ university’ work. 

But the Commission did not see its way to such 
drastic reform as this. The offended dignity of many 
thousand Babus, the vested interests of many owners of 
colleges, stood in the way. The commissioners them- 
selves, moreover, were not so much architects of a new 
building as inhabitants of an old one which they desired 
to repair for immediate use. Patchwork, therefore, was 
decided on. The existing universities should continue to 
exist; no new ones should be added; practical remedies 
for actual evils should be the order of the day. Then the 
Commission made its great mistake. Bewildered, perhaps, 
by the chorus of condemnation it had been listening 1, 
aghast, probably, at discovering how far the mischief had 
spread, it set itself to devise remedies for each separate 
evil, to attack each abuse, big or little, directly as well 
as at its sometimes remote origin. So it secured for its 
whole work, not only the antagonism of honestly con- 
vinced opponents, but also the fierce hostility of every 


mum age fifteen. It might have been added that the undergraduate, 
learning his work in English, has to be taught by school methods, not by 
real lecturing ; the First Arts classes have to be treated as one would treat 
a third-form boy in England, and only the best graduates are fit to be 
talked to as an English headmaster talks to his Sixth Form. 
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one to whom the maintenance of any abuse brought some 
personal advantage. 

Let us particularise. Two reforms would in the end 
accomplish all the Commission hoped to do, namely, the 
replacing of the universities under European control, and 
the disuse of their entrance examination as a test for the 
government service. A third reform, almost equally 
important, which might be left to the good sense of the 
new controllers, but should perhaps be definitely stated, 
would be a stricter supervision of the colleges by the 
universities to which they are affiliated. These three 
proposals are among the 166 recommendations of the 
Commission. If they stood alone, the issue would be 
clear; the arguments on both sides would be clear also; 
and the fight—one hard enough, even so—would be in 
a region strictly educational. But the other 163 recom- 
mendations come into conflict with all manner of external 
interests. ‘The use of keys’ (say the commissioners) 
‘should be discouraged, and no text-books in English 
should be prescribed’; forthwith all the writers of keys 
and editors of text-books—and any one who has looked 
through a native bookseller’s stock knows their multitude 
—fill the native papers with tirades against English 
tyranny. ‘Those second-grade colleges,’ the report says, 
‘which cannot hope to rise to the first grade, ought to 
revert to the position of high schools.’ But many of them 
were high schools, turned by their owners into colleges 
in order to secure the higher fees charged for university 
teaching ; these owners, therefore, fearing for their 
pockets, join the clamorous opposition. The report 
attacks the scandal of one college deliberately under- 
cutting another’s prices, and hints at higher fees; that 
rouses the whole world of parents, who are, as we have 
seen, extreme free-traders in education. 

Now all these remedies are good in themselves, but 
the open statement of them for immediate application 
Was unwise, in view of the opposition it was sure to 
arouse ; if only the first three reforms were carried out, 
the rest would come about gradually and unobtrusively. 
To make the matriculation examination no longer a 
government test would cut away the bulk of dullard 
candidates and leave it what it should be—a sieve to sift 
out the students with enough brain-power and practical 
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knowledge of English to profit by university teaching. 
The senates being all-powerful, to bring them again 
under the legitimate influence of educational experts, and 
of men who know what a university should be, would 
ensure the eventual adoption of those more detailed 
remedies for which the Commission is anxious. Such 
reformed senates, for instance, would soon, by stricter 
supervision, weed out the weak second-grade colleges, 
while preserving and encouraging those that do good 
work, and would put a stop to the ruinous competition 
at present in vogue by insisting on real efficiency, which 
cannot be attained on the fees now too often paid. 
Here, then, is the explanation of those indignant pro- 
tests and outcries raised by meetings packed with under- 
graduates and schoolboys*; here also is the motive of 
certain more soberly worded remonstrances from native 
associations, whose members appear to have read only 
the summary of reforms proposed by the Commission, 
without studying the full report and the reasons given 
therein. It is all simply a question of finance. The 
colleges that underpay their teachers in order to enrich 
their owners, or ‘depend on the profits of a cheaply 
worked law department to balance their accounts’; the 
teachers who eke out their pay by writing ‘ Authorised 
Guides,’ and find that examination on a syllabus will cut 
off that source of income; the parents and students who 
have looked upon university education as a cheap, if dis- 
agreeable, way to earning a livelihood—these are the 
natural and avowed enemies of reform. Their grasp 
of the subject may be inferred from their combining 4 
unanimous condemnation of the report with a whole 
hearted approval of Judge Banerji’s views, which, in 
fact, differ from those of the other commissioners only 
in certain matters of detail, while agreeing with the rest 
on the absolute necessity of reform, and supporting them 
in regard to most of their proposals. It should also be 
observed that Mr Banerji’s proposals (to which his per- 
sonality and past career undoubtedly give great weight) 
depend on two assumptions, which the experienced teacher 
would be slow to grant—that ‘the student and his 





* See reports in ‘Pioneer’ and ‘Madras Mail.’ At one Madras meeting 
the schoolboys made such a noise that no one could be heard on either side, 
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ardian’ are fit judges of efficiency and good educa- 
tional method, and that undergraduates in the bulk are 
‘earnest seekers after knowledge.’ If we would truly 
estimate the intellectual and moral worth of the oppo- 
sition we should note that hardly any sentence in the 
report has been more loudly denounced than this: 


‘It is better for India that a comparatively small number of 
young men should receive a sound liberal education, than 
that a large number should be passed through an inadequate 
course of instruction leading to a depreciated degree.’ 


The public opinion which challenges this statement hardly 
needs to be dealt with seriously; but it is the leaders of 
that opinion who to a large extent dominate the Indian 
senates to-day. 

How, then, it may be asked, with all these defects, all 
these mistakes, all this wrong-headedness, do the universi- 
ties in their present state manage to do any good work at 
all?—for some good work they do turn out. The answer 
to this natural enquiry is that not even the weakest 
and most superficial of educational systems can prevent 
a good teacher from influencing his class. He can be 
hampered and fretted by the prescription of foolish text- 
books, the degradation of examiners’ standards, and the 
crowding of the curriculum with smatterings of discon- 
nected subjects. He can be discouraged, if he is not a 
very strong man, by the apathy of his pupils and colleagues 
in regard to all processes which really train the mind. 
But something of his enthusiasm, something of his sym- 
pathy,: will communicate itself to the best among his 
students, will bring them closer to him, and make them 
more like him; and nowhere is the magnetic power of 
the born teacher at once more potent and more indis- 
pensable than in India. This is the great charm of 
education in that country, a charm which, under more 
favourable conditions, should attract many men with the 
taste and the capacity for educational work, and should 
diminish the difficulty, now acutely felt, of obtaining men 
of first-rate ability to fill educational posts in that vast 
and untaught empire. 

The English lad gets his training from three sources— 
from his home, from his teachers, from his fellows. For 
the Indian student the teacher must supply the place of 
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both home and comrades. To a young professor beginning 
his work in India, nothing is more striking than the 
dependent attitude of his pupils. He will not find this 
out at once; at the outset they are more likely to be 
depending on accurate remembrance of the prescribed 
text-books as a means of passing their examination. He 
will also, in most cases, miss those avenues of contact 
with his pupils which an English teacher possesses, in 
athletics or pursuits outside the range of study; for 
Indian lads, as a rule, have no hobbies, while the players 
of games and the readers of general literature for its own 
sake are still a mere handful among them. But if the 
teacher once succeeds in winning the confidence of his 
pupils, he finds himself overwhelmed with it. They will 
look to him for orders in every detail of their studies; 
some of them will not so much as learn a favourite passage 
by heart without his permission. Such an attitude gives 
the Indian teacher unequalled opportunities. 

The circumstances which we have been examining 
explain why, in spite of this amazing docility, the pupils 
get so little good out of their studies, and why the teachers, 
instead of being encouraged, are depressed. The material 
is there in abundance, to be moulded and swayed; there 
are among the teachers young men of keen and sympa- 
thetic minds and great attainments; it is only a faulty 
system, a system which yearly grows worse instead of 
better, that keeps these elements apart. The educational 
opportunities of India are vast ; the importance of utilising 
them cannot be exaggerated. It is not too much to say 
that the retention of our great dependency, at all events 
our title to retain it, largely depends upon our seizing 
these opportunities. In this country the conviction seems 
slowly to be gaining ground that an adequate system of 
education, from the lowest to the highest grades, is the 
first of national needs; and in India the need is not less 
essential than in England. But since the backbone of 
any educational system is to be found, not in government 
offices, but in the universities; since no system of educa- 
tion can flourish without good teachers, and it is in the 
universities that the teachers must themselves be taught; 
since, finally, universities, to be energetic and enthusiastic, 
must be self-controlled, and, to be progressive, must, be 
led by men of liberal ideas and genuine educational 
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interests; therefore it is in the reform of the Indian 
universities that the establishment of an adequate educa- 
tional system in India must begin. Since, further, it is 
from the West that the ideas and the impulse must come, 
it is only by securing a sufficient supply of first-rate 
western teachers that a constant advance can be main- 
tained ; and it is not to be expected that such teachers 
will devote themselves to life-long labours in an alien 
clime under conditions which hamper all their efforts 
and frustrate all their higher aims. What we have to 
do is to see that they or their representatives shall have 
due control over their own work; and this is the central 
point of the proposed reforms. It is true that the want 
of such control is not the only drawback of the Indian 
educational career. Inadequate pay, insufficient arrange- 
ments for pensions, the inferiority, in the public estima- 
tion, of the ‘ uncovenanted’ services to the Civil Service 
and the Army—these and other disadvantages mark the 
grudging recognition which the English mind, especially 
the official English mind, is apt to pay to the cause of 
education. Remedies must be found for these drawbacks 
before men of the right kind will be attracted in any 
number to India; but the crying need is that the right 
men, when they do come, shall be able to do their own 
work in their own way. Give them this, and the rest 
will follow. 

We English give of our best blood already to India, as 
is fitting; but more is demanded.. We give our best 
fighters, while they are still young, to guard her frontier; 
we give our best administrators, still young, to mitigate 
and check her famines. It is time that we gave also of 
our best educators, still young and keen and sympathetic, 
to train her youth in wisdom and strength of character. 
Side by side with the Indian Staff Corps and the Indian 
Civil Service we need to establish an Indian Educational 
Service, equally honoured, as its work is equally honour- 
able; for the teacher, no less than the soldier or the 
councillor, has his share ip the high responsibilities of 
Empire. 
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Art. XI—THE PORT OF LONDON. 


1. Report of His Majesty's Commissioners appointed to 
enquire into ... the Administration of the Port of Lon- 
don, etc. House of Commons Papers, 1151. 1902. 

2. Minutes of Evidence, Appendices, and miscellaneous 
papers accompanying the same, 1902. 

3. Returns to an order of the Rivers Committee of the 
London County Council, 30th March, 1896, of informa- 
tion relating to the Docks, River, and Port of London, 
Parts I, 0, and 1. 1899, 1900. 


WHEN a full and unbiassed history of the Corporation 
of the City of London comes to be written, there will 
be much that is historically memorable and praiseworthy, 
but also some serious failures and omissions, among which 
the neglect of their port will probably take a high place. 
From the time when William the Conqueror granted a 
charter to the city burghers, down to the year 1857, when 
the care of the river had to be legally vested in a new 
conservancy board, the business and control of the Port 
of London, though naturally, as at most other maritime 
places, within the sphere of the municipal authority, 
seems to have been almost systematically neglected. The 
provision of wharves and landing-places for goods was, at 
a very early period, defined and regulated by, Royal Com- 
mission; but trade continued to increase, and, one would 
have thought, might have suggested to the civic mind, 
in the interests of commerce as well as of revenue, better 
riparian accommodation. An exceptional opportunity 
offered itself after the Great Fire of London, when a 
continuous line of quays along the river-front might 
have been constructed with comparative ease. The 
occasion was, however, let slip; and an increasing number 
of wharves, legal and sufferance, was approved by the Com- 
missioners of Customs and their predecessors at various 
detached points. These quays, the precursors of the pre- 
sent private and public wharves, are a special feature of 
the metropolis, and have largely helped to complicate 
question in itself of exceptional difficulty, importance, 
and magnitude. 

Where municipal authority failed, private enterprise 
had to step in. So far back as 1674 the London merchants 
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presented a petition to the Privy Council complaining, 
amongst other things, of the mismanagement and in- 
sufficiency of the quays; but, until the close of the 
eighteenth century, the vested interests of the wharf- 
proprietors, who consisted largely of city magnates, were 
powerful enough to prevent the provision of additional 
facilities, whether in the shape of wharves or docks. 
That the merchants were thoroughly in earnest is clear 
from the fact that, when a committee of West India 
merchants reported (in 1795) on the absolute necessity 
of a West India dock, a capital of 800,000. was raised 
in two days for the purpose of carrying out the enter- 
prise. 

It is not our intention to trace here the history of the 
various parliamentary committees that ensued. The 
crowding of the river and the organised thieving of 
water-borne goods were so intolerable that wet docks 
were eventually acknowledged to be an absolute necessity. 
But it is noteworthy that all the docks which came to be 
constructed were provided by private companies, the City 
canal across the Isle of Dogs, a solitary monument of 
civic enterprise, having proved a complete failure. That 
canal was purchased in 1829 by the West India Dock 
Company for 120,000/. and some thirty-two years ago was 
converted into the present South-West India Dock. The 
docks that came to be dotted at intervals along the 
northern bank of the Thames were separated from one 
another by intervening properties and wharves. Con- 
tinuous intercommunication by land was thus made 
& practical impossibility, and barges became an absolute 
necessity. Far less fortunate than Liverpool—where the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are in the advan- 
tageous position of owning about nine miles of frontage 
on the two sides of their river—London has been forced to 
rely on the Thames as its main channel for distribution. 
In the course of the last hundred years the number and 
size of the distributing barges have developed enor- 
mously; and the immunity from taxation which they 
enjoy has given rise to the greater part of the prickly 
difficulties that have hedged round the dock and river 
question. _We can thus perceive what a golden oppor- 
tunity was lost one hundred, or even fifty years ago, 
when. the acquisition of docks and riparian property, and 
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the constitution of a representative harbour authority, 
would have been a far simpler matter than it is now. 

The evils resulting from the growing inadequacy of 
the port could not be for ever ignored; and in the 
early part of 1900, just one hundred years after the 
commencement of the West India Dock, Mr Ritchie, as 
President of the Board of Trade and spokesman of the 
government, announced to a deputation that he was con- 
vineed of the necessity of a full enquiry, with a view to 
placing the business of the port on a sound and proper 
footing. This enquiry has been concluded, and the fruit 
of it is undeniably satisfactory. The Royal Commission 
was, at the outset, happily conceived. It would appear 
that the day of large commissions is past. A generation 
ago it was usual for a number of experts, of the most 
widely dissimilar experiences and views, to be thrown 
together, in the hope that they would somehow reduce 
their incongruous ideas to one coherent and practical 
scheme. We need only glance at the Agricultural, City 
Companies, and other more recent commissions, to see 
that this plan did not always work, and that the resulting 
reports were too often indecisive or marred by the dissent 
of minorities. It is now perceived that experts are more 
in their place as witnesses than as commissioners, and 
that the responsibility of deciding on the weight of evi- 
dence, and of reconciling and harmonising discrepancies 
and difficulties, is better vested in a few men of ability 
who, while possessed of special knowledge, are also imbued 
with enough judicial spirit and administrative capacity 
to be able to put their opinions and proposals into 4 
practical shape for the legislature to deal with. The 
Royal Commission on the Port of London was composed 
of only seven members, an assistant-commissioner and 
secretary; and the report, though described as revolu- 
tionary, is certainly practical. In fact, the notices issued 
in respect of the Bill, which is announced for introduction 
next session, prove that the proposals unanimously made 
by the Commission have commended themselves to - 
government as well as to the public. 

What are these proposals? Shortly, they consist im 
the creation of a public authority to supervise the busi- 
ness of the Port of London. Other recommendations 
respecting the purchase of the docks, important: though 
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they be, are based on the preceding condition, which no 
one can pretend is premature or uncalled for. In fact, it 
is clear that unless some organisation of this sort is pro- 
vided, the trade of London must inevitably be diverted to 
its rivals. For at least two hundred years the Port of 
London has been, as it still is, the greatest in the world, 
in respect of the amount of shipping and of merchandise 
which enters it. The commissioners are of opinion that 
the statistics (which, it may be observed, are voluminous 
and not susceptible of confident generalisation) prove 
that the volume of this trade has constantly grown, 
though the rate of increase has not been so rapid in 
recent years as it was in some former times. It would 
have been well if some definite evidence had been obtained 
from the statistical and commercial department of the 
Board of Trade on this important question. Sir Alfred 
Bateman does not appear to have been examined at all, 
and the views of his department would have been un- 
doubtedly valuable on the moot point, how far the allega- 
tion of a decline in the trade of London is true. The 
opinion of the chairman of the Board of Customs is that, 
relatively to the trade of the United Kingdom, there has 
been a certain falling-off in London trade since 1873 
(answer 671). It has been recently pointed out that the 
commissioners themselves do not appear to believe that 
the commerce of the metropolis is in any way falling off, 
for in par. 18 of their report they remark: 


‘We are unable to conclude, therefore, that the figures show 
any relative decline of London compared with the other ports 
named [some twelve home and foreign ports], allowing for 
the difference in the nature of the business done.’ 


To base a conclusion on an isolated passage is, however, 
hardly fair. Par. 23 gives a clearer indication of the 
collective view of the Commission. 


‘The existence upon the Thames of the greatest market 
and centre of consumption in the world has, it is contended, 
wed upon the port a huge practical monopoly. London 

was sure of a trade of which rivals could not deprive it, and, 
in consequence, had not the usual incentives to effect improve- 
ments. Other ports in keen competition with each other for 
the general world-trade have improved their organisation 
and physical advantages in recent years, while London has, 
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in these respects, remained much more nearly stationary, 
Hence, it is suggested, both the inland and re-export trade of 
London may have lost ground relatively to other ports in 
consequence of the improvements in other maritime cities of 
the United Kingdom and in adjacent countries. So far as 
relates to the re-export of foreign and colonial produce, the 
figures seem, to some extent, to correspond with this view.’ 


A still more pronounced statement is found in par. 25. 


‘On the whole, statistics show that if the London entrepét 
or re-export trade to foreign countries has not absolutely 
declined during the last twenty years, yet it certainly has not 
advanced in proportion to the general development of the 
trade and shipping of the United Kingdom.’ 


Warnings like these cannot be disregarded. In addi- 
tion, we have to note heedfully the progress made in 
the development of foreign ports like Bremen, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre, and, we may 
eventually have to add, Brussels. On the Continent, it musi 
be borne in mind, public ownership and public manage- 
ment of docks and harbours are universal, with the 
exception of Copenhagen, where the free port is in- 
corporated, and Marseilles, where the ownership of the 
docks is partly public and partly private. 


‘At each city’ [ie. Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Rotter- 
dam], remarks the report to the State Board of Massachu- 
setts, ‘are to be found magnificent and costly systems of 
docks, piers, anchorages, and waterways, under public owner- 
ship and control, possessing every facility for carrying on im- 
mense trade by means of commodious and convenient ware- 
houses, with modern appliances, operated by steam, water, or 
electricity; and all are designed to promote economy and 
speed in hauling at low, uniform, and unvarying rates of 
charge.’ 


Moreover, it must be added, the system of waterways 
in operation in continental countries plays a far more 
important part as an auxiliary in distribution than our 
canals do; while unification of control and public manage- 
ment conduces towards the maintenance of a consistent 
policy, which is unattainable with the divided responsi: 
bility and overlapping of jurisdictions found in London. 

All these considerations point emphatically. to. the 
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urgency of the question on which the government have 
announced their intention to legislate. But what is the 
attitude of the various bodies immediately concerned ? 
Let us take the case of the dock companies first. We 
may learn something of the real ideas of these bodies by 
perusing the proceedings of the meeting of the share- 
holders of the London and India Docks Company, held 
in July last. Bearing in mind that the proposal of the 
commissioners was that these companies should be bought 
out, and that the expectation of purchase had helped to 
raise the price of the deferred stock—to take one example 
—from 20 to 64, most people would have expected the com- 
pany, in the interests of their shareholders, to welcome 
the prospect. But the chairman on that occasion took 
a somewhat peculiar line. He did not oppose purchase 
outright ; on the contrary, he remarked that he saw no 
reason ‘why we, as a body, should object to such a trust 
if, for the property acquired, we are properly indemnified.’ 
But the general idea of municipalising commercial under- 
takings was distasteful to Mr Scott; and he estimated 
that the ‘giving up’ (i.e. first purchasing and then letting) 
the warehouses would involve the trust in a loss of 300,0007. 
per annum, or, if the trust be financed by the ratepayers, 
would necessitate the levy of a rate of 54d. in the pound. 

It is difficult, without much abstruse calculation, to 
verify estimates of this sort; and only actual experience 
will prove how far they may be relied on. But as the 
matter is of considerable importance, and will doubtless 
form one of the main points of controversy in later 
discussions, it is worth while to consider whether there 
is really any prospect of so serious a loss attaching to 
one of the chief recommendations of the commissioners. 
At present both the warehouses and the docks them- 
selves are, to speak generally, the property of the dock 
companies. It is proposed, under the Lands Clauses Acts, 
to buy up the entire property and vest it in the new 
trust; but that body would have power to sell or lease 
such of the warehouses as could not usefully be employed 
in the enlargement of the quays or transit-sheds. This, 
of course, has been suggested in order to avoid competi- 
tion between a public trust and the private wharfingers. 
The dock companies, however, contend that, as it is the 
warehousing branch of their business that really pays, 
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or, at all events, used to pay best a year or two ago, the 
new trust will lose heavily by parting with the most 
lucrative department of their undertaking at a non- 
remunerative figure. But surely the correctness of this 
assumption entirely depends on the rent agreed to be 
paid for the warehouses. If, for the sake of argument, 
the London and India Docks Company are able to pay for 
the year 1902 a dividend of 3 per cent. on their deferred 
ordinary stock, after discharge, of course, of all precedent 
liabilities and outgoings, it should not be beyond the 
capacity of a good accountant to decide what proportion 
of this might equitably be debited to the warehousing 
business, and to ascertain the fair selling or letting price 
accordingly. If this be so, no loss need be incurred. 

Some light on this question may be derived from 
a glance at the arrangements at other British ports, 
The royal commissioners, during their enquiry, put the 
following questions to the principal harbour authorities 
of Great Britain. Are the warehouses maintained by the 
port authority, or by private enterprise? Are they leased 
to or by the port authority? The replies, however, were 
not summarised by the commissioners; and we therefore 
make no apology for undertaking this task. The replies 
were as follows :— 


‘ Belfast—There are no warehouses maintained by the 
port authority; there are, however, some grain warehouses 
built by private enterprise on ground let by the port 
authority. 

‘ Bristol, Avonmouth, and Portishead.—The granaries, sheds 
and warehouses are owned, worked, and maintained by the 
Corporation, and are not leased to any private firm. 

‘Dublin.—All sheds are maintained by the Port Board 
They are not leased. 

* Clyde (i.e. Glasgow).—The Clyde Trustees possess no ware 
houses in the ordinary sense, nor have private parties any 
warehouses upon the quays, the Clyde Trustees providing 
only the quay-sheds for occupation by goods in course of 
import or export, for a limited time, ordinary warehouse 
being provided by private enterprise. 

‘ Greenock.—The warehouses belong to the trustees (i.e. the 
port authority). 

‘ Hull.—Warehouses at the docks are owned and mail 
tained by the railway companies (which are practically the 
port authority). There are also numerous large private 
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warehouses on the river, which are, of course, maintained by 
the owners. 

‘ Mersey (i.e. Liverpool).—The warehouses erected on the 
margin of the docks, also the wool warehouses, are owned and 
maintained by the Board. In addition to these, there are 
warehouses of enormous capacity scattered about along the 
line of docks, and owned and maintained by private enter- 
prise. 

‘ Manchester.—The canal company carries on a system of 
warehousing within the dock estate, on the Irwell, in Trafford 
Park, at Warrington, and at Runcorn Docks. There are also 
various other warehouses belonging to private companies. 

‘Tyne.—The Tyne Improvement Commissioners own and 
maintain the warehouses on their dock estate. There are 
warehouses at Tyne Dock belonging to the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, and at different parts of the river belong- 
ing to corporations and private parties. The Commissioners 
and the North-Eastern Railway Company do not lease any 
warehouses.” 


Summary of Ownership. 


‘ (taking Bristol, Avonmouth and 
Port authority 2 { Portishead as one) 
Private enterprise . ae 
Both ‘ . . ° . 4 
Total 9 


From the foregoing facts it appears difficult to infer 
that either advantage or disadvantage attaches to the 
conduct of warehousing business per se. In some cases 
the port authority finds it convenient to carry out the 
duties itself ; in other cases it leaves it to private bodies; 
in nearly half the cases the provision and maintenance 
of warehouses becomes a matter of mutual arrangement 
and is shared between both parties. The other objections 
lodged by the dock companies against the forthcoming 
trust scarcely need elaborate notice. The chairman of 
the London and India Docks Company did indeed subject 
various financial items to criticism ; but his objections did 
not go beyond matters of detail, which were susceptible 
of easy explanation. 

The attitude of the wharfingers might, not unnaturally, 
have been more hostile to the scheme than it is; for they 
can hardly be expected to sympathise with the proposed 
tax on the barges which ply in and out of the docks and 

8 2 
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convey goods to and from the vessels and the wharves, 
Moreover, in the event of the new trust being unable 
to sell or lease the warehouses, it is conceivable that 
it might be placed in the undesirable position of a body 
supported by public funds if not by rates, competing in 
business with private wharf-owners. Nevertheless, the 
wharfingers have not seen fit to dissociate themselves 
from the Mansion House conference; and this fact is 
one of good augury as indicating no rooted objection 
to a port trust. 

Next to be considered is the attitude of the Thames 
Conservancy, whose principal powers in connexion with 
the present question relate to the dredging of the navi- 
gable channel. It will be remembered that a Special 
Commission was appointed, under the Thames Con- 
servancy Act of 1894, to report on the dredging required; 
and that this Commission put forth a very extensive 
programme, far larger than the first scheme of the Con- 
servancy, the chief feature of it being a navigable channel, 
thirty feet in depth, up to Gravesend. Unfortunately, 
the Conservancy raised a purely technical point as to the 
jurisdiction and scope of the Commission, and substituted 
a second scheme which, though larger than their first, 
still fell short of the improvements judged requisite by the 
Commission charged to investigate the matter. When 
the Port of London commissioners came to look into the 
question, some caustic reflections were made on the action, 
or rather inaction, of the Conservancy, which was thus 
goaded into activity. Sir F. Dixon Hartland and his 
colleagues at last produced estimates of the cost of 
carrying out the original directions of the Lower Thames 
Navigation Commission. More recently still the Con- 
servancy have formulated fresh proposals. Thus, in the 
space of six years, this body has produced no fewer than 
four separate and invariably belated dredging pro- 
grammes for coping with the crying want of the great 
shipowners ; but little progress has been made with any 
one of them. 

In the face of this it would have been impossible to 
entrust the care of the port to a body who could scarcely 
be said to be in touch with, or alive to, the demands of 
theshipping trade. There was plain need of an authority 
constituted on a stronger and more representative basis; 
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and this was recognised, not only by most of the witnesses, 
but also in the carefully considered schemes put forward 
by the City Corporation, the London County Council, 
and the London Chamber of Commerce. 

This brings us to the consideration of the views of 
the two great authorities who divide between them the 
municipal administration of London. While the London 
County Council have indicated their general satisfaction 
with the scheme of the Commission, the City Corporation 
have shown an undisguised objection to two important 
recommendations: firstly, the grant of representation on 
the trust to their great rivals ; and, secondly, the proposal 
that the port authority should receive financial assist- 
ance, in the shape of either guarantee or grant, from the 
municipal authorities. These two objections are really 
interdependent ; for, clearly, if such financial assistance 
be accepted, then municipal representation follows almost 
asa matter of course. And this is what the Corporation 
specially deprecates. : 

We are now in a position to estimate fairly the 
general feeling regarding the proposals likely to be 
embodied in the future government Bill for the better 
administration of the Port of London, notices of which 
have already been given. These notices, which, as usual 
in such cases, are exceedingly wide, follow the main lines 
of the Royal Commission report ; but the proceedings of 
the Mansion House conference,* which met on October 27, 
1902, show that in some important points the provisions 
of the Bill will probably be challenged. It is not in 
the least surprising that this should be the case. The 
proper organisation of the greatest port, market, and 
centre of consumption in the world is hardly a matter 
about which the business public of London could be 
expected to agree immediately, however searchingly in- 
vestigated and ably sketched out beforehand. 

The City conference has suffered one conspicuous de- 
fection. The three dock companies, in view of the resolu- 
tion passed by the majority of the meeting in favour of 





* The conference consisted of the Lord Mayor elect, and representatives 
of the Bank of England, the City Corporation, the London County Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Committee of London Bankers, the Thames 
Conservancy, Trinity House, and some ten other bodies, including the 
dock companies concerned. 
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the purchase of their undertakings in the public interest, 
withdrew their nominees ‘from all further participation 
in the proceedings.’ These gentlemen are so thoroughly 
conversant with the docking business of London that the 
withdrawal of their counsels is obviously a subject of 
regret. But it might have been difficult for the repre- 
sentatives of the companies to continue members of an 
assembly which had already decided to purchase their 
property. The dock companies are unwilling sellers, and 
are very anxious to appear as such, in order to secure as 
full compensation as possible. 

What this compensation or indemnification will 
amount tois as yet a matter of speculation. The decision 
will practically rest with the special tribunal of three 
arbitrators, to be constituted under the Act. But they 
are to be guided by certain principles. The pecuniary 
position of the shareholders is to be neither worsened 
nor bettered, ‘due consideration being had to all the 
circumstances of the case’; and the conventional allow- 
ance of 10 per cent. for forced sale is not to be added to 
the purchase prices or indemnity, although compensation 
is to be paid for any inconvenience, delay, and cost in 
reinvestment. Much depends on the spirit in which the 
arbitrators construe that rather vague and double-edged 
expression ‘due consideration to all the circumstances 
of the case.’ It might be used as easily to depreciate 
as to enhance the value of the undertakings. But, con- 
sidering that each of the three companies happens to 
have exceptionally good prospects in the present year 
(1903), owing to circumstances which the directors of 
each company have been at great and laudable pains to 
bring about, we may almost rest assured that the ‘ circum- 
stances of the case’ will mean circumstances favourable 
to the shareholders. The case of the dock companies, 
with the possible exception of the Surrey Commercial, 
is not on all fours with that of the water companies, as 
the former have been working at a practical loss for 
years past. It happens, however, that, in the case of 
the London and India Docks Company, and still more im 
that of the Millwall Company, the moment of purchase 
will almost synchronise with a decided turn in the tide 
of their fortunes. If so,-we cannot for a moment believe 
that parliament or the arbitrators would wish to mete 
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out grudging and unjust measure to companies which 
have fought an uphill battle in discharging, at the cost 
of their own private resources, public functions of the 
highest importance, which in many British and most 
foreign ports are assisted or subsidised from local, pro- 
vincial, or imperial funds. 

We have dealt at some length with the question of 
the purchase of the docks, because of its essential import- 
ance. But the vote in favour of it was only a part, or a 
corollary, of the first resolution approved by the Mansion 
House committee, which ran as follows :— 


‘That this committee approves the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, in par. 261 of their report, that 
there should be one authority created for the whole Port 
of London.’ 


This resolution may be said to have passed almost 
unopposed. It is true that only twenty votes out of 
twenty-nine were given for it; but.Lord Avebury’s name 
was wrongly included in the minority, and the remaining 
eight votes were those of the three dock companies, the 
Trinity House, and the Thames Conservancy, with whose 
difficult and exceptional position, as bodies to be dis- 
established, we have already dealt. It was virtually 
impossible for them to give a thoroughly free and 
unbiassed vote on the question of their own dissolution. 

Passing over the acquisition of the wharves by the 
new trust—a proposal which was not entertained by the 
commissioners, and which has only been alluded to by 
the conference committee as a bare possibility of the 
future—we come to the following resolution :— 


‘That the proposed port authority should derive its 
revenue from dues on vessels using the port and on the 
goods which they convey, and that the capital sums 
required for improvements should be raised on the security 
which those dues will afford.’ 


This again was carried by a sweeping majority— 
twenty-two for and four against, while three did not 
vote, one of the three being the Lord Mayor, who, though 
he was notoriously in favour of the resolution, abstained 
from supporting it in virtue of the impartiality which a 
chairman is supposed to observe. The minority and the 
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neutrals were, however, significant and important. Three 
members of the London County Council voted in the 
minority, showing that that body is still prepared to do 
or, at all events, to consider favourably what was expected 
of them, i.e. to provide the capital sum required for the 
improvement of the navigable channel of the river, and 
the improvement and extension of the docks, as well as 
the guarantee of interest on the port stock. As to the 
neutrals, Lord Brassey and Mr Tritton did not indicate 
their views on this point, but Mr Innes Rogers plainly 
expressed his regret that the committee had not seen 
its way to accept the financial aid virtually offered to 
the scheme by the London County Council. We say the 
County Council, because, though the commissioners recom- 
mended that both the City Corporation and the County 
Council should, in virtue of their professed interest and 
readiness to help, contribute towards the support of the 
financial burthen, the attitude of the former body makes 
it unlikely that their actual assistance will amount to 
anything very substantial. It may be that the notorious 
weakness of the Corporation finances, or their jealousy 
of their municipal neighbours, or both these reasons 
together, have had something to do with the dislike of 
municipal help which finds expression in the resolution 
of the conference. But whatever be the reason for the 
adoption of this attitude, it should probably be abandoned 
on financial grounds. The main objection to it is that 
such a policy of self-reliance might, and probably would, 
entail a rise in the imposts which would cripple the trade 
of London, and drive a large proportion of the ship- 
ping to other ports. The scheme of the commissioners 
appears to be, in this respect, the more practical and less 
risky programme of the two. The saving in the interest 
on a loan raised on County Council guarantee, over what 
would have to be paid by a new and untried body like 
the future port authority without such guarantee, is an 
item well worth consideration. 

The next resolution arrived at by the committee 
relates to the composition of the new port trust. It 
runs thus :— 


‘That the port authority, in number not to exceed 


forty, be constituted generally as proposed by the Royal 
Commission, but, in view of the resolutions passed by this 
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committee in favour of raising the revenue required by 
charges on ships and goods, with increased representation 
of mercantile interests, and diminished representation of 
public bodies.’ 


Of course, if no municipal aid from the rates be sought 
or permitted, the inclusion of County Council and Cor- 
poration members on the representation may call for 
modification. This was foreseen by the royal commis- 
sioners when they remarked (par. 313) that the composi- 
tion of the trust should be materially altered if either 
of the two bodies abstained from assuming financial 
responsibility. An important addition to the above- 
mentioned resolution of the committee was, however, 
made whex the report came up for the consideration 
of the full conference on the 18th of December last. The 
following amendment was then carried on the motion of 
Mr Pillman :— 


‘That no scheme will adequately meet the claims of 
the merchants and traders of London that does not give 
them an adequate representation of members elected by 
the Mercantile Association.’ 


This is, to our mind, a clear indication of the prefer- 
ence of the mercantile community for direct representation 
on the trust; and, considering how vehemently the corn, 
flour, dried-fruit, timber, jute, and other trade representa- 
tives have complained—and with reason—of the cost and 
slowness of discharging in the Port of London, this plea 
of the traders seems to deserve every consideration. 

Two other points were urged—the payment of the 
members of the trust, and the placing of the dock premises 
under the control of the City or Metropolitan Police, so as 
to provide greater security against robbery and pilfering 
at the docks. We will take the latter first. About a 
hundred years ago Mr Colquhoun, himself a_ police 
magistrate, fairly astonished the public by his descrip- 
tion of the organised depredations of the ‘ river pirates,’ 
‘night plunderers,’ ‘light horsemen’ and ‘heavy horse- 
men,’ lightermen, oat-catchers, and other thieves who 
made a living on the Thames. The gigantic loss arising 
from robbery in the river was indeed a powerful reason 
for constructing docks ; and, considering what possibilities 
for thieving the handling of cargo still gives, it seems 
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impossible to conclude that such practices are entirely 
a thing of the past. Indeed, the commissioners were 
assured that it was not; but for some reason or other 
they determined to take no evidence on the subject, 
Moreover, in the event of another dock-strike, the need 
for the employment of public police in the dock areas 
might be stringent. On the whole we think the reform 
might be desirable in the interests of London, but the 
change could scarcely be proposed by a responsible body 
without first ascertaining the views of the Home Office. 

The payment of the members of the new trust is a 
difficult point, but we are inclined to think that the 
public verdict will be against it. The commissioners, on 
the whole, were of this opinion, but they assumed that 
the Government would attach a small salary to the posts 
of those members of the trust who were nominated by 
the State, while they considered it might possibly be 
advantageous to attach a larger salary to the posts of 
chairman and vice-chairman. One strong precedent, 
among others, for non-payment exists in the case of 
Liverpool, where ship-owners and merchants of the 
highest standing are willing to serve gratuitously on 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and to give their 
best energies to the business of their port, with a success 
that is universally recognised. 


The more one considers this important question of 
the accommodation of London’s water-borne trade, the 
clearer does it become that, once we concede the initial 
necessity of a unified authority or trust, in which all 
great interests shall be proportionately and fairly 
represented, the crux of the problem resolves itself into 
a question of money. Can the port pay its way? The 
commissioners did not venture to submit a balance-sheet, 
but they indicated in bold outlines a sketch of what the 
revenues of the trust would be if their recommendations 
were carried out. Witnesses of weight and authority, 
like Sir Thomas Sutherland and Mr Pembroke, had no 
doubt that the trust would succeed, both administratively 
and financially. In fact it is absurd to suppose that s0 
important a body, deriving emoluments from so magnifi- 
cent a trade, could not regulate its outgoings so as t0 
make both ends meet. Such a supposition is little short 
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of an insult to the talent available in the financial centre 
of the universe. 

But should any aid be forthcoming from the state or 
the municipality? Here we touch on more debatable 
ground. The commissioners were plainly opposed to any 
subsidy from the state; and they were probably right. 
The harbour business of London, important though it be, 
is but a local concern, after all, Even if we regard London 
as the capital of the empire, it is difficult to see how 
this consideration would warrant the Exchequer in 
granting aid to London which is denied to Liverpool or 
Glasgow. London is no doubt the centre of a large circle 
of distribution, extending as far as, let us say, Birmingham; 
but other ports are centres of similar circles, and subserve 
rich and populous though smaller areas. A mere dif- 
ference of degree would not justify a difference in the 
attitude of the state. 

But the case stands differently as regards municipal 
assistance. The commissioners remark that 


‘in Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France large capital ex- 
penditure at the ports has been provided from national as 
well as from municipal funds, with the result, as we have 
indicated, of placing the Port of London at a certain disad- 
vantage’ (par. 292). 


State-aid, with its necessary concomitant state-control, is 
habitual on the Continent, but is generally, and as a rule 
justly, regarded with suspicion in this country. A free 
combination of all the ratepayers in a particular district 
to make the most of their natural advantages—for this is 
what municipal assistance means—is a different matter. 
It is, however, only fair to mention that at Hamburg 
and Bremen the Imperial Government has not contrib- 
uted very largely; and that in those ports, as also at 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, the municipalities 
have displayed great enterprise. At the three last- 
named ports the charges are purposely kept as low as 
possible by the municipality acting as the port authority. 
Such action on the part of rivals deserves our serious 
attention, and might serve as an example from more 
than one point of view. The majority of the ports of 
the United Kingdom enjoy municipal assistance and are 
subject to municipal control in some form or other, 
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Although this point, which is an argument in their favour, 
seems to have been overlooked by the commissioners, they 
recommend that a capital expenditure of 7,000,000/. for 
the permanent improvement of the river, and for the 
improvement and extension of the docks, should be 
provided by the London County Council and the City 
Corporation, or by one of the two authorities. Of this 
sum, 2,500,000. are to be spent on the improvement of 
the river, and 4,500,000/. on improvements and extensions 
of the docks. The former of these two large items of 
expenditure is recommended on the plausible principle 
that the Thames is and must always be a great highway 
of commerce for the many millions dwelling on or within 
a few miles of its banks, and that the maintenance of 
highways is a charge which may justly be borne by the 
municipality. 

The commissioners might have strengthened their 
contention by reference to the state of things prevailing 
at the 112 ports of the United Kingdom. The London 
County Council have pointed out that, out of this aggre- 
gate number, the municipal authority has complete control 
at 22. At 66 other ports there is more or less of a 
municipal element; but its strength varies very much, 
from places like Sunderland, where there is only 1 muni- 
cipal representative out of 52, to places like Glasgow, 
where there are 10 out of 25, or the Tyne ports, where 
there are 15 out of 33. Of course the presence of ratepayers’ 
representatives, whether in large or small proportion, 
does not necessarily imply financial help out of the rates; 
but considering that, in the majority of these cases, it has 
been deliberately decided at various times to add a sub- 
stantial municipal element to the port authority, the 
burthen of proof certainly lies upon the City Corporation, 
and those who agree with them, to show why, in the case 
of London, this sensible rule should be departed from. 

Since the Royal Commission reported, a valuable 
relief to the shipping interest has made its appearance 
on the political horizon: we refer to the abolition of the 
Light Dues. This tax is one of those extraordinary 
anomalies which, like compulsory pilotage, have grown 
up in connexion with that interesting medieval institu- 
tion, the Brotherhood of the Trinity House. We under- 
stand that the abolition of both these anachronisms was 
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pressed upon the Port of London commissioners, but 
with only partial success. In the case of compulsory 
pilotage, they did indeed suggest that some one else 
should play the part of executioner, so far as the Port 
of London was concerned, which was better than doing 
nothing at all. We may therefore hope in process of 
time to see the port authority of London apply, under 
section 578 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, for a 
provisional order exempting all ships within the port 
from compulsory pilotage. As the most numerous law- 
suits arise in the London district, there is a probability 
that the law on this point, which one of his Majesty’s 
judges has described as a disgrace to the legislature, may 
be soon amended. 

As regards the Light Dues, the commissioners were 
naturally unwilling to make any recommendation which 
would have brought them into collision with the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and might have seemed ultra vires 
for a body whose scope of enquiry was confined to the 
metropolis. Fortunately, however, another body has 
had the courage to attack this old anomaly. It has been 
strongly denounced in the report of the Select Committee 
on Steam Shipping Subsidies; and we shall be greatly 
surprised if the provision and maintenance of lighthouses 
are not soon undertaken and paid for by the State, as is 
the case on all other civilised coasts. 

These two reforms will bring much relief to the 
shipping interest, and should reconcile them to the new 
imposts which may possibly result from the establishment 
of the new port trust. The neglect of its maritime 
business, of which London has hitherto been guilty, can- 
not be remedied without some sacrifice on the part of 
every interest concerned therein. It will be the duty of 
the legislature, while taking care that these burdens 
shall be as light as possible, to put an end to the evils 
arising from plurality and confusion of authorities and 
jurisdictions, which have hitherto hampered the develop- 
ment and injured the reputation of the Port of London, 
and necessitated the drastic reforms that are now 
proposed. 
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Art. XI1--NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


1, La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au 
XIX‘ sitcle. By A. Houtin. Paris: Picard, 1902. 

2. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. By F.G. Kenyon. London: Macmillan, 1901. 
3. The Historical New Testament. By James Moffatt, 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901. 

4. The Earliest Gospel. By Allan Menzies. London: 
Macmillan, 1901. 

. The Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles. By F. H. 
Chase. (The Hulsean Lectures, 1900-1.) London: Mae- 
millan, 1902. 

6. Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. By Archbishop 

Benson. London: Macmillan, 1901. 

7. The Gospel according to St John: an Enquiry into its 
Genesis and Historical Value. By H. H. Wendt. (Trans- 
lation by Lummis.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902. 

8. Criticism of the New Testament. (St Margaret’s Lectures.) 
By W. Sanday and others. London: Murray, 1902. 

9. A Dictionary of the Bible. Four vols. Ed. by J. Hastings. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 1898-1902. 

10. Encyclopedia Biblica. Vols 1-3. Ed. by T. K. Cheyne 
and J. 8. Black. Edinburgh: Black, 1898-1902. 

11. Exploratio Evangelica. By P. Gardner. Edinburgh: 
Black, 1899. 

12. Contentio Veritatis: Essays in Constructive Theology. 
By H. Rashdall and others. London: Murray, 1902. 
13. What is Christianity? By A. Harnack. (Translation, 
by T. Bailey Saunders, of Das Wesen des Christentums.) 

London: Williams and Norgate, 1901. 
And other works. 


qr 


Ir has been recently said that the task of the twentieth 
century will be to appreciate, in its ultimate bearing upon 
life, the new knowledge accumulated in the nineteenth. 
If so, few more momentous questions await the attention 
of the new age than that of the attitude of trained and 
truth-loving minds toward the Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament. The present article will be directed 
to a survey of the bearing of recent work upon the latter; 
but we can best approach the subject by a preliminary 
glance at the Biblical question as a whole. 
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A hundred years ago the elements of Biblical criticism, 
as now conceived, hardly lay before the student. To 
begin with, the verbal inerrancy of the Bible in all 
matters of fact was still axiomatic for orthodox Christian 
scholarship. To ascertain the true text by clearing away 
errors accumulated in the process of transmission was 
recognised as a legitimate and indeed necessary labour. 
Simon, Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Griesbach, and others, had 
made the first steps in textual criticism of the New 
Testament; the Septuagint had been explored by Holmes 
and Parsons; and the principal ancient versions were 
beginning to be investigated. But, apart from the work 
of a few pioneers, like Pére Simon in the seventeenth 
century and the Germans influenced by the Aufkldérung 
in the eighteenth, the problems of historical criticism—the 
examination of the external and internal evidence as to 
the authorship, date, and origin of books—were quite in 
their infancy. The English writers on the evidences had 
indeed learned to marshal the arguments for the authen- 
ticity and credibility of our historical Scriptures, but sub- 
ject always to well-understood limitations within which 
the enquiry must, in Christian hands, be restrained. 

To men imbued with these traditions, as they moved 
quietly on in their accustomed groove of Bible-reading 
under the guiding principle of ‘plenary’ inspiration, it 
came as a sudden and painful shock, even forty years 
ago, to learn that scholars of recognised pre-eminence 
disputed the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy and of 
the Levitical law, and placed the book of Daniel three 
centuries and a half after its traditional date. Without 
seriously considering the detail of the arguments used to 
support such strange conclusions, the cry was naturally 
raised that they undermined the historical accuracy of 
definite statements in the Bible; and consequently they 
were ruled out of court. 

But before the voice of criticism had awaked any clear 
response in the public mind of this country, the ‘ Biblical 
question’ had been raised very effectively from a quite 
different quarter. The accumulating evidence, derived 
from geology, from the science of language, from the 
knowledge of the languages and early civilisation of 
Egypt and Babylonia—we may now add Greece—and 
from the results of general anthropology, as to the 
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antiquity of the human race on earth, forced upon the 
reluctant mind of Christian savants the conclusion that 
the beginnings of human history belong to an antiquity 
immeasurably transcending the precise data of the Old 
Testament, whether we take the figures of the Hebrew 
text, or the somewhat larger margin furnished by the 
Septuagint. If this is so—if the Bible definitely offers us 
a chronology which falls immensely short of even an 
approximately correct estimate of the antiquity of civil- 
isation and of human life—then the question of principle 
is removed from further discussion. The statements of 
fact which the Bible contains are not, by the mere fact 
that they stand in the Bible, stamped with the divine 
guarantee of truth. The Biblical history may still com- 
pare, and we believe that it does compare, very favourably 
indeed, as history, with the annals of antiquity generally, 
But on grounds wholly prior to any critical question 
whatever, it has become impossible to claim that the 
Bible, in whatever sense divinely inspired, was produced 
under conditions which elevate it in all respects above 
the limitations to which everything written by man is 
subject ; impossible to rule out of court any conclusion of 
criticism on the sole ground of its collision with categorical 
words of Holy Scripture. 

For details of this change in presuppositions we must 
refer our readers to the luminous work of the Abbé 
Houtin, placed at the head of our list. It is difficult, as 
we lay down this book, to resist the impression that the 
‘Biblical question’ stands to-day upon a very different 
footing from that which it occupied a century ago. The 
general credit of the Bible as a collection of historical 
documents stands high, and will, we believe, stand 
higher as further progress is made in the critical recon- 
struction of history. But it is no longer axiomatic that 
the literal statement of the Bible overrides, without de- 
bate, conflicting evidence of whatever kind. If we have 
once grasped the fact that the presuppositions of Biblical 
scholarship are no longer what they were in the days of 
our great-grandfathers, we shall regard the debatable 
questions raised by criticism pure and simple as matters 
of minor moment. Larger issues may be involved; the 
evidence for miraculous events, with which Christian 
belief is vitally concerned, may be affected by conclusions 
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as to the date and origin of documents. But in them- 
selves, questions of authorship and date, even when they 
involve the date of the Levitical law—the most transitory 
element in the Old Testament dispensation—are no matter 
of life and death. 

Of the two most cbmprehensive embodiments of expert 
opinion which have recently appeared in this country, 
namely, Dr Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ and the 
‘Encyclopzedia Biblica,’ the former unquestionably is the 
more accurate reflection of the general attitude of English- 
speaking divines. The ‘ Encyclopedia’ is too strongly 
saturated with the peculiar idiosyncrasy of its clerical 
editor (as shown, for example, in the selection of Dr van 
Manen—the spokesman of a small and wildly paradoxical 
group of free-lances—as the contributor of the article on 
St Paul) to be taken as representative of the general 
tendency of critical investigation. Hastings’ Dictionary, 
on the contrary, the work of typical men of most various 
schools, is none the less marked by. a certain wholeness 
and coherence in the general drift of their contributions. 
The perusal of its four volumes leaves us with the impres- 
sion that our representative scholars are prepared to 
accept heartily the most modern conclusions of sane 
criticism on all textual questions, and to go very far in 
the same direction as regards the debatable matters of 
Old Testament criticism; but that on New Testament 
subjects they take up what may in the main be charac- 
terised as a decidedly, though not unreasonably, con- 
servative attitude. 

Some of the contributors to the ‘ Encyclopsedia’ would 
doubtless set this down to a timorous inconsistency which, 
on approaching the more sacred ground of the Gospel 
history, and the central points of Christian belief, flinches 
from the application of principles of historical evidence 
which have been freely accepted in dealing with less 
vital matters. Professor Percy Gardner, in his recent 
volume of lectures,* complains that ‘historic science,’ 
allowed to prevail when the Old Testament is discussed, 
‘is commonly warned off the ground occupied by the 
New Testament.’ From this view we entirely dissent. 
The attitude of Dr Hastings’ Dictionary is, in fact, not 
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widely different from that of Reuss, one of the ablest 
of German critics and a forerunner of the Wellhausen 
hypothesis, who to the end of his long life adhered toa 
position in New Testament criticism which may fairly 
be described as conservative. No doubt the problems of 
criticism are the same in kind, whether we deal with the 
Old Testament or with the New. We seek in each case 
to place the documents in their proper relation to the 
matters of fact to which they relate. But for this very 
reason the conditions of the problem in the two cases 
differ widely. In the New Testament, speaking broadly, 
the ultimate facts and the documents which form our 
evidence all fall within, or nearly within, a single century; 
whereas, in the case of the Old Testament history, many 
centuries lie between the facts and the documents,. If 
Moses, for example, wrote Genesis, he wrote on any ¢om- 
putation nearly three thousand years after the creation 
of the world which he describes. The books of Kings, 
written during the captivity, are far from constituting 
anything like contemporary evidence for what happened 
in the time of Solomon, or even of Elijah and Elisha. 

If only for the reason thus baldly stated, it is ante- 
cedently intelligible that scholars who would take up a 
somewhat sceptical attitude toward the historical material 
comprised in the Old Testament books, might feel that in 
the case of the New Testament the margin of time avail- 
able for the growth of legendary tradition, and for the 
transformation of documents by repeated recensions, is 
very much less. And, as a matter of fact, this is the 
prevalent attitude among representative English-speaking 
scholars, such as Dr Hastings has gathered together for 
the production of the Edinburgh ‘Dictionary of the Bible’ 
At the same time a somewhat formidable body of English 
opinion appears arrayed on the side of a more’ radical 
criticism of the New Testament as well. In addition t 
the ‘ Encyclopzedia Biblica, whose editor has’ for many 
important New Testament articles drawn upon continental 
scholarship; we have Prof. Percy Gardner, whose critical 
position, moderate as compared with that of Schmiedel 
or Van Manen, is certainly less than conservative, 
furnishes a basis for a somewhat revolutionary recom 
struction of theology; Mr Moffatt, whose ‘Historical New 
Testament’ is a most meritorious piece of work, and of 
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yalue even to those who, like ourselves, would demur to 
many of his opinions; the late Dr Martineau, together 
with the most able living representatives of the Unitarian 
body, and not a few American scholars, of whom Dr 
McGiffert may be taken asa type. The existence of such 
a body of opinion is by no means a misfortune. The 
mere predominance in this country of a conservative 
estimate of the New Testament would inspire little con- 
fidence among thinking people without the safeguard of 
keen and earnest discussion in which the negative side 
should be adequately stated. Thirty years ago Bishop 
Lightfoot’s replies to the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
came to many lay minds as a revelation of the solid and 
manifold grounds for beliefs which they had been content 
to accept on the authority of tradition. The peculiar 
confidence inspired by Dr Sanday was due in no small 
degree to the feeling that he approached New Testament 
problems, not with the parti pris of an apologist, but with 
a judicial mind, cautiously testing method and conclusions, 
and ever alive to the evidence which led others to con- 
clusions different from his own. 

In fact, the Christian Church, in. the region of learning 
and theology, is increasingly exchanging the defensive 
for the historical spirit. The change is inevitable, and 
commended by the instinct of a larger faith. Contro- 
versial advocacy, necessary for the presentation of an 
ex parte case, is suitable rather to narrow sectional causes 
than to the investigation of fact and truth. As soon as 
we detect ourselves in the act of special pleading, the 
discovery is a summons to retrace our steps till we 
recover terra firma. ‘It makes all the difference,’ said 
Archbishop Whately, ‘whether we place truth first or 
second’; and it is just in this respect that the Christian 
learning of to-day is in advance of that of former times ; 
learning is slowly but surely ceasing to be controversial. 
But individuality of conviction remains; scholars, united 
by their common devotion to truth, will remain at issue 
as to what is the truth. Where the task in hand is 
not so much to ascertain facts as to test the value of 
the higher generalisations, the divergence will be very 
wide; and where, as in the case of the New Testament, 
the interpenetration of the questions of fact and of 
religious conviction is intimate, it can only be by a very 
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slow process, with keen debate of every step, that ques- 
tions of fact will come to final decision. 


The work of New Testament criticism, as of historical 
criticism in general, is two-fold; it embraces both the 
history of the text, and enquiry into the origin of the 
documents and their value as material for history. 

The achievements and problems of textual criticism, 
though not less solid and interesting in themselves, are 
more technical than those of ‘higher’ criticism, and 
interest a smaller circle of readers. We will therefore 
deal with them in comparatively brief compass. 

Twenty-five years ago much had been done to pave 
the way for a scientific textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. In Germany, Lachmann, ‘ who first broke with the 
“Textus Receptus” altogether,’ and Tregelles in England, 
had published critical editions ; Tischendorf had brought 
out an eighth edition before his death in 1874, and his 
pupil Dr Gregory was just beginning the splendid com- 
panion volume of ‘ prolegomena,’ in which we now possess 
the completest available account of the materials for the 
history of the New Testament text. The edition itself 
(‘octava maior’) contained a most ample ‘apparatus 
criticus, including the readings of 8, the Sinaitic Codex 
whose discovery was not the least of Tischendorf’s titles 
to lasting fame. The readings of ‘ B, the famous Vatican 
MS., were also known, although it was seven years after 
Tischendorf's death when a satisfactory edition of it was 
completed, and only thirteen years ago that it was pub 
lished in facsimile. In addition to these two great codices 
(practically our sole direct witness for the Greek text 
as it was in the fourth century), most of the uncials, 
versions, patristic citations (largely in untrustworthy 
texts), and a vast number of cursive MSS., were already 
available as material. In the critical texts, and in many 
editions of particular books, a general classification of 
authorities had been made, and the text favoured by the 
oldest MSS. was, as may be seen by means of Scrivener'’s 
Cambridge edition with the collated readings of Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, beginning to displace 
the ‘ Textus Receptus.’ 

But the task of applying, in detailed thoroughness, 
to the history of the New Testament text the scientific 
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method, recognised as of sole validity in other fields, was 
first comprehensively taken in hand by Bishop Westcott 
and Dr Hort, whose edition, published in 1881, after 
very many years of patient labour and discussion, is the 
decisive event in the history of the subject. It may be 
desirable to say a few words in explanation of its import- 
ance. The method employed is‘ genealogical.’ Assuming 
that, at the first moment of the completion of a book, 
one copy alone existed, all extant copies are ultimately 
derived from that single original. The problem, when 
the extant copies differ among themselves, is to trace the 
history of their variations. This can often be done, e.g. 
when a number of MSS. can be shown to be derived from 
a single original characterised by some peculiarity which 
all have reproduced. If this copy can be shown, in its 
turn, to be derived from a copy in which the peculiarity 
in question was absent, the presumption is that the pecu- 
liarity is an error; in any case the MSS. which contain it 
reduce themselves to one, for (except in cases where a 
text is copied from two or more originals, or corrected by 
aid of a second MS.) no copy can testify to more than the 
text from which it was copied. We count our witnesses, 
as lawyers say, per stirpes, not per capita. 

Where, as in the case of the New Testament, the 
number of MSS. (to say nothing for the moment of other 
data) is enormous, everything depends upon the soundness 
of the principle upon which the MSS. are grouped into 
families. As the result of successful grouping, the whole 
history of the text would lie before us like a network of 
streams, labyrinthine in its complexity, but, as we remount 
toward the source, reducing itself to a few main branches, 
and these in turn drawn ultimately from the one com- 
mon fountain-head, the autograph of the author or his 
amanuensis. At one point or another of this network 
of streams, every known MS. or group of MSS. would 
find its proper place, and every variety of text its point of 
origin. Versions would branch off (each with its own 
network of transmission) at assignable points, and we 
could lay our finger.on the places where the different 
writers whose quotations are recorded came to draw. 

Such a complete result is of course hardly attainable. 
To begin with, many of the junctions and divergences 
of our stream are hidden from view, and must be ‘located’ 
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inferentially. Again, we never get quite within sight of 
the fountain-head; we reach perhaps the middle of the 
second century, to find the text already so far the worse 
for accidents of transmission that, as Dr Hort computes, 
about one thousandth part of the New Testament is faith- 
fully preserved in no known channel. But, in spite of these 
drawbacks, the success of the investigation has been such 
that, after twenty years of keen debate, while many details 
and some wider generalisations comprised in the results 
reached by Westeott and Hort appear destined to be 
modified, the soundness of their fundamental principles 
is generally allowed, and has received striking confirma- 
tion from more sources than one. 

It follows from the conditions under which the text of 
the New Testament has come down to us, and especially 
from the early divergence of the main branches of the 
stream of tradition, that, as we examine individual various 
readings, the MSS. will fall into groups, the members of 
which will, with occasional exceptions due to mingling of 
texts and other causes, be constantly found in company 
with each other. This is actually the case; and the groups 
thus constituted are bound together in many cases by 
external indications also; for example, the Greeco-Latin 
MSS. unite in exhibiting a ‘Western’ type of text. The 
result is that we are able to classify the MSS. in a genea- 
logical system, and to distinguish the fundamental types 
of text; and a patient inductive study of the variant 
readings characteristic of the several types leads to con- 
clusions as to the probable relative ‘superiority, ie. 
priority, of the different classes of authorities. 


Westcott and Hort distinguish four leading types of 
text. To begin with, there is the so-called ‘Textus 
Receptus,’ which owes that name to the circumstance that 
it was the first type to become popularised in print. This 
was an accident, in so far as Sixtus V, who, by printing 
for the Old Testament the text of the Vatican MS. ‘B, 
made that the ‘Receptus’ for the Septuagint, might 
have secured a similar position for the New Testament 
text of B. But, as the text actually first current in 
print, instead of being taken from B, is practically the 
text that prevailed in the Greek Church from the fifth 
century to the end of the Middle Ages, the term ‘ Textus 
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Receptus’ embodies a dominant ecclesiastical tradition. 
The ‘Textus Receptus’ is the Byzantine text, the autho- 
rised text of St Chrysostom and of the Church of Antioch. 
From the latter circumstance Westcott and Hort called 
it Syrian; it was, moreover, the text, not only of the 
Greek-speaking Syrians, but of the vernacular Syrian 
Church, which used the ‘Peshitta’ as its ‘ authorised 
version. But Westcott and Hort regard it as a purely 
eclectic text, the result of a recension in which the earlier 
types of text were combined. All ‘Syrian’ readings which 
are not eclectically drawn from earlier types are, they 
maintain, explicable on the hypothesis of a deliberate 
revision, as touches of an editorial hand. This is one of 
the points upon which their judgment has been most 
warmly challenged, but it has on the whole held its own. 
It is endorsed by Nestle* and (with some reserve) by 
Kenyon ; and the mainstay of the objectors, viz. the claim 
of high antiquity for the Peshitta version, has recently 
been proved to be precarious. In place of the some- 
what question-begging title ‘Syrian, Mr Kenyon proposes, 
and we will adopt, the symbol ‘a.’ Assuming then that 
the readings distinctive of a are all—at earliest—of late 
third-century origin, we have to identify the leading types 
of text which were previously current, and supplied the 
materials for the eclectic process to which the ‘Textus 
Receptus’ is mainly due. 

The text which was most widely prevalent in the first 
three centuries, we may, with Mr Kenyon, denote by the 
symbol §. It was formerly known as ‘Latin,’ ‘ African,’ 
or ‘ Western’; and the last term, adopted by Westcott and 
Hort, is still in common use. But such a title is mis- 
leading ; even ‘ Syro-Latin, which Chase and Nestle would 
substitute for it, is not sufficiently comprehensive. The 
§ type of text characterises not only the old Latin but 
also the old Syriac versions, and predominates in the 
quotations of all the extant Christian writers of earliest 
date. ‘It is*found in Justin and in Tatian, in the heretic 
Marcion and in Irenzeus, in Origen and in Clement of 
Alexandria.’ But, early as must be the origin of a body 
of readings thus widely diffused, Westcott and Hort were 





* ‘Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Te stament ’ 
(Williams and Norgate, 1901). 
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quite clear that, as a whole, they were not original. We 


ra 
shall recur to the subject later, but for the present it de 
may suffice to note that the 5 text was regarded by the of 
editors in question, on the basis of a careful critical in- Ww 
duction, as a very early aberrant type, preserving perhaps of 
in a few cases the only extant witness to interpolations 
absent from its own text, but present in every other. si 

There remained, however, a small body of readings W 
not assignable to the 6 type, but which it was neverthe- D 
less impossible to regard as original. These readings, ti 
mainly preserved in documents of Egyptian provenance, th 


were referred by Westcott and Hort to the work of the in 
textual scholarship of the Alexandrians. We may for a 
the present adopt for this limited and not very clearly ce 


identifiable group of readings, Mr Kenyon’s symbol y. re 

Eliminating, then, from the text readings character- e 
istic of the a, 5, or y type of text, we are left with a it 
residual type, the readings of which, if not in every case sl 
original, at any rate remount to an origin beyond the p 
ken of any process of inductive and documentary infer- v 
ence ; conjecture, in one case out of a thousand or two, g 


may be called for. But as regards the bulk of the New tl 
Testament, we have a text free from any element that 
can be shown to be secondary, and may be reasonably 
sure that we possess the ipsissima verba of the sacred 
authors themselves. This is the claim made by the 
editors for their ‘neutral’ text, which, from its close 
correspondence with the text that lay before the scribe 
of the great Vatican MS. B, Mr Kenyon denotes as 
the 8 text. This text, which their printed edition of 
the New Testament in Greek seeks to embody, is the 
great legacy of Westcott and Hort to New Testament 
criticism. 

In its claim to go behind the text dominant in the 
Church for more than fifteen centuries, in its substitution 
of inductive method for current tradition as the tribunal 
of appeal, it may be said to range itself on the side of 
science in the face of ecclesiastical authority; and un- 
questionably the instinctive perception of this fact has 
inspired many of the keenest attacks upon it and upon 
the critical principles, set forth in Hort’s ‘ prolegomena, 
upon which it is founded. With this aspect of the 
question, however, we are not concerned. The questions 
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raised by Westcott and Hort’s text will ultimately be 
decided by science, not by authority, and upon principles 
of evidence alone. Our present task is merely to sketch, 
with the utmost practicable brevity, the general progress 
of discussion since the great modern text appeared. 

(1.) The unique authority ascribed by the editors to a 
single MS., B, has certainly an appearance of paradox. 
We may, it is true, put aside the counter-paradox of 
Dean Burgon, that the oldest MSS. owe their preserva- 
tion to their badness, their numerous faults rendering 
them useless for any practical purpose, so that we have 
in them merely condemned and unused copies. This jeu 
desprit ignores the vital distinction between the mechani- 
eal errors of the scribe (of which B has many) and the 
readings preserved by the MS. from its original. A 
copy may be perfect; but, if it transmits a corrupt text, 
it will be useless compared with an even careless and un- 
skilful copy of a good text. A poor daguerreotype of the 
person we seek to identify is a thousand times more 
valuable to us than the most finished and exact photo- 
graph of some one who may be his cousin but is certainly 
the wrong man. 

The question is, however, whether a method which 
practically issues in the supremacy of a single manu- 
script—‘ Athanasius contra mundum’—to the disparage- 
ment of so great a cloud of other witnesses, does not 
refute itself by a reductio ad absurdum. In reply to this 
very natural question it must be pointed out that the 
supremacy of B is, at all events, fairly established. To say 
nothing of elaborate examinations of its authority for 
the text of particular books, e.g. by Bishop Lightfoot and 
Dr Sanday in the case of the Epistles of St Paul, it is 
remarkable that Dr Bernhard Weiss, the veteran New 
Testament scholar of Berlin, who is wholly antagonistic 
to Westcott and Hort’s general principle of classification, 
is equally emphatic in his claim of peculiar authority for 
B. He regards it as the only MS. of the New Testament 
which preserves a text free from any evidence of deliberate 
revision. The supremacy of this one manuscript is there- 
fore no reductio ad absurdum, but rather an admitted 
factor of which any system must take account. 

(2.) As to the comparatively late origin of the a text, 
hotly contested as it has been by Dean Burgon, the late 
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Prebendary Miller, and others, there can be but little 
doubt. The main objection, founded on the supposed 
high antiquity of the Peshitta text, has received some- 
thing like it8 quietus by the discovery that the apparent 
quotations from it in St Ephrem are due to assimilation 
in the printed text of that father. It is true that neither 
this nor the discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac prove the 
late origin of the Peshitta; but the evidence for its 
relatively early date is thereby reduced to inappreciable 
dimensions. There is, in fact, no evidence to prove that 
it was at any time in the fourth century the accepted 
version of the Syrian Church; while, on the other hand, 
there is distinct evidence connecting the publication of a 
standard Syriac text with the person of St Rabbula of 
Edessa, the contemporary of Cyril of Alexandria; and 
fairly abundant evidence for the very early currency of 
a text akin to that of the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac. 

But this is after all only part of the question. Criti- 
cism, before the question of the a text can be regarded as 
quite closed, is bound to offer some at least probable 
explanation of its origin. This Westcott and Hort did in 
their famous theory of an Antiochene revision of the 
text at the end of the third century. At no point has 
their general theory offered so attractive a target for 
attack. The main objection, urged by Scrivener as well 
as by more extreme advocates of the a text, has been the 
lack of direct evidence of such a recension. But indirect 
evidence, if strong enough, would suffice to justify the 
theory, at any rate as a working hypothesis; and the 
indirect evidence has convinced both Dr Nestle and Dr 
Kenyon that the hypothesis is at least highly probable. 
It derives, moreover, some collateral support from. the 
fact that Lucian the Martyr, whose name was (on some- 
what slender inferential grounds) connected by Hort 
with the conjectural Syrian recension, is known to have 
undertaken a recension of the Greek text of the Old 
Testament. What is still wanted is paleographic evi- 
dence associating together, as parts of one complete 
Bible, a New Testament MS. of the a type with an Old 
Testament MS. of Lucianic derivation. This would, as 
Nestle remarks, convert the hypothesis ‘into something 
like certainty.’ On the whole, then, the discussion of the 
date and origin of the a text tends, in its most recent 
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phases, to confirm the general position of Westcott and 
Hort on this question. 

(3.) But this does not necessarily settle the question of 
the relative value of the earlier forms of texts f, y, and 6. 
Dr Salmon, in a very acute and characteristic criticism 
of Hort published some six years ago, questioned the 
substantive existence of the ‘ Alexandrian’ or y text, and 
the right of the 8 text to the title of ‘neutral. What 
Westcott and Hort had, according to Salmon, accom- 
plished was the recovery of a local, an Alexandrian text, 
of great antiquity and excellence, no doubt, and in most 
cases preferable to other extant texts, but with no 
monopoly of authority. This question, the central problem 
of New Testament textual science, cannot be adequately 
discussed without reference to the problems of the 6 text; 
but before proceeding to refer to these we may say that 
Dr Salmon’s scepticism with regard to the independent 
existence of the y text is not wholly borne out by recent 
additions to knowledge. Our slowly accumulating know- 
ledge of the middle Egyptian—and in part also of upper 
Egyptian—Coptic versions points decidedly to the existence 
of an early Egyptian (rather than Alexandrian) type of 
text, neither of the a nor of the & type, nor yet wholly 
of the 8 type—in short, possessing just the characteristics 
claimed by Hort for the y text. But a decisive verdict 
on the question must await further evidence. 

(4.) The most burning question of textual criticism is 
that of the § text, embodied, with considerable variations, 
in Codex Bezee and its Greeco-Latin confréres, in the old 
Syriac and old Latin versions, in the quotations of the 
ante-Nicene fathers, and not unrepresented, be it added, 
in the text of the Pauline Epistles preserved in the great 
Codex B itself. That this type of text, with its looseness 
of paraphrase, assimilation, interpolation, and omission, 
is, as a whole, nearer to the original than the £ text, it is 
impossible to suppose. But what is its origin? and may 
it not be the case that it not only in some cases omits (as 
Westcott and Hort hold) spurious readings present in the 
8 text, but in some others preserves the true? The 
questions raised are vast in their complexity, and will 
task the patience of a generation. But it seems clear 
that the various readings comprised under the com- 
prehensive category of ‘Western’ or ‘Syro-Latin’ must 
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have begun to come into currency as soon as the books 
of the New Testament came to be circulated, and that 
only as the growing carefulness of the second century 
restrained transcriptional licence did the tendency to 
deal freely with the text finally disappear. The 38 text 
is, in fact, on any theory extremely early. Moreover, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, where its variations are 
especially important, its readings, as Professor W. M. 
Ramsay has shown, bear evidence of some degree of first- 
hand acquaintance, if not with the facts, at any rate with 
the geographical and social conditions of the Apostolic 
age. And even this statement hardly does justice to the 
problem set by such a reading as ‘we were assembled 
together’ (Acts xi, 27). 

The readings of the 6 text are also of exceptional 
importance in St Luke’s Gospel; and it is round the 
phenomena of the Lucan writings that many of the 
interesting problems bearing upon this text are con- 
centrated. We can do no more than refer to the theory, 
revived with new cogency by Blass, that St Luke issued 
second editions both of Gospel and Acts, so that in each 
work £ text and 5 text alike proceed from him, the 6 text 
representing his second edition of the Gospel, and his 
first of the Acts. Although there is no a priori objection 
to this hypothesis—the ‘Clouds’ and ‘ Plutus’ were, we 
know, each re-edited by Aristophanes, and Mr Plummer 
has made it probable that Bede issued two editions of 
his ‘Ecclesiastical History’—yet, in spite of its many 
attractions, it must be confessed that the theory of Blass, 
examined in detail, creates more difficulties than it solves. 
For a statement of these difficulties we would refer our 
readers to Dr Kenyon’s discussion, admirable, as all else 
in his volume is, for its lucidity, thoroughness, and judicial 
serenity. On the whole, we must regard Blass’s theory 
of the text of St Luke’s Gospel and the Acts as not made 
out; while, even if it were more probable than it is, it 
would fail to account for the facts as regards the other 
books of the New Testament. 

The § text, or rather the ‘ congeries of readings’ which 
we collectively refer to the 8 type, owes its origin, not to 
any systematic editing, but to lack of system, to the 
rough and ready multiplication of copies at a very early 
stage of Christian history, before the text of the New 
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Testament had acquired its later sacrosanct character as 
a thing not to be paraphrased, supplemented, or other- 
wise loosely treated—in a word, before the New Testa- 
ment had been canonised as a sacred ‘library’ side by 
side with the Old. But Westcott and Hort’s results are 
so far under revision that the ‘Western’ readings, as 
such, are no longer ipso facto ruled out of court. In the 
great majority of cases, no doubt, the f text is the 
original; but it contains a few passages which, in view 
of their absence from 6, must probably be regarded as no 
part of the original text; and if 5 is sometimes right in 
its omissions, the possibility remains open that in some 
other classes of readings also (as, for example, in the 
addition, ‘and the bride,’ in Matthew xxv, 1) it may 
occasionally preserve a more original text than f. 

Here then we leave the question of textual criticism. 
The method of Westcott and Hort, which is after all the 
method of all scientific criticism, stands intact. If their 
results are to be modified in detail it will be by the 
application, in the light of new data, of their fundamental 
principles. The discovery of new MSS. may bring with 
it unexpected reversals of results at present in possession 
of the field ; but, judging by the discoveries of the past 
twenty years, it is unlikely that the general method of 
investigation will be forced out of the course it has 
hitherto followed. 


Turning now from the problems of textual criticism 
to the broader and deeper issues involved in the criticism 
of the documents of the New Testament as material for 
history, it may be said that a quarter of a century ago 
scholarship had hardly shaken itself free from the spell 
of the Tiibingen school. In England the influence of 
that school had not indeed gone very deep. The second 
edition of Davidson’s ‘Introduction’ had embodied its 
main conclusions; and the works of Strauss, who was in 
part a product of its spirit, were taken by many as the 
last word of German science. The author of ‘Super- 
natural Religion’ had furnished English readers with a 
vigorous, if crude and violent statement of its most 
extreme results. Yet Lightfoot’s replies to that work, 
and his great commentaries on three of St Paul’s Epistles, 
as well as Westcott’s work on the Canon of the New 
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Testament, had disclosed a mass of scholarly conviction 
not inferior in learning to that of the more radical critics 
of Germany, and wholly undaunted by its challenge. Still, 
by meeting the Tiibingen school on their own ground, 
Lightfoot had opened a new era in English study of the 
New Testament; the reader of his ‘Galatians’ learned 
perforce to appreciate features of New Testament history 
with which English scholarship, even as represented by 
Alford and Ellicott, had not hitherto been accustomed to 
reckon, and to which Baur and his school had once for 
all directed attention. 

But in Germany, at the period of which we speak, the 
influence of the Tiibingen school had already given way 
to newer methods. The second edition of Ritschl’s ‘ Ent- 
stehung der Altkatholischen Kirche’ had appeared in 
1857. In it, as is well known, he threw off his former 
allegiance to the Tiibingen school, and added his weight 
to that of eminent savanis such as Hase, Reuss, and 
Ewald, who had all more or less resisted the dominant 
stream. Baur, the brilliant founder of the school, died 
in 1860, and his abler disciples were, many of them, short- 
lived. The ablest of them all, his son-in-law Zeller, 
abandoned theology for philosophy, in which he has won 
brilliant distinction ; Hilgenfeld, another survivor, repre- 
sents the Tiibingen view with marked concessions. By 
the period we speak of, it had become recognised as a 
precarious method to proceed by ‘the high priori road’ 
and to force early Christian history into the Hegelian 
tripudium of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. The ad- 
vanced critical school, of which Holtzmann of Strassburg 
may be taken as the most thorough-going type, and 
which took the place of that of Baur, substituted for the 
a priort method that of literary history ; not ‘ tendency, 
but analysis of sources and proofs of literary dependence 
were now the clues to the criticism of documents. And, 
however unduly sceptical may be the solutions tendered 
by this more modern critical school, they may be said at 
any rate to have brought back saner methods and to 
have fairly raised the problems which are occupying us 
still. Ritschl exercised a widespread influence upon the 
theological and historical presuppositions of most of the 
modern critical school. For the idea of a synthesis 
between Jewish and Pauline Christianity, by: which 
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the ‘Tiibinger’ had explained the transition from the 
Gospels to second-century Catholicism, he substituted 
that of the influence of Hellenism upon Christian thought 
and belief—an influence the reality of which, exaggerated 
as it has sometimes been, no one will now question. 
These then are the broad generalisations under which 
the early history of Christianity is conceived, and which 
serve as the framework for the history of the New 
Testament books. 

The Tiibingen school, assuming that the synthesis 
referred to above belonged to the second century, rele- 
gated most of the New Testament books, betraying, as 
they were supposed to do, traces of the Catholic synthesis, 
to a date well on in that age. The original ‘thesis,’ 
Jewish Christianity, was found in the Gospel of St Mark, 
at any rate in the original nucleus of that Gospel; also 
in the Apocalypse. The Pauline ‘antithesis’ to this was 
revealed in four epistles, viz. Galatians, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, and Romans. All other epistles were referred to 
the ‘synthesis’ and were regarded as late in origin. Our 
authentic New Testament was thus reduced to one Gospel, 
represented by St Mark; the Apocalypse, written, partly 
as a protest against Paulinism, about A.D. 68; and the 
four Epistles above referred to. 

But the growing distrust of the mere ‘tendency’ 
criterion, coupled with the demand for evidence of a 
more tangible and positive kind, led to a gradual restora- 
tio by common consent of other. books of the New 
Testament to the list of authentic works. To begin with, 
it was recognised that, independent of St Mark, a source 
of high authority, containing discourses of our Lord with 
a connecting narrative, had been used by the authors 
of the first and third Gospels. This source, thought to be 
that referred to by Papias under the title of ‘ Oracles of 
the Lord,’ at once carries back the bulk of St Matthew's 
and St Luke’s Gospels to an antiquity not lower than that 
of the original Mark: the synoptic records appear as the 
three-fold recension, with some additional matter, of a two- 
fold original. A more unbiassed criticism soon restored 
1 Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon to the list of 
genuine Epistles of St Paul; parts, and then the whole, 
of Colossians were rehabilitated by unimpeachable critics ; 
a reaction in favour of Ephesians began to be apparent; 
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and even 2 Thessalonians found defenders in the criti- 
cal camp. Some were disinclined to consider the first 
Epistle of St Peter as wholly lost. The Pastoral Epistles 
contained at least a genuine element. At any rate the 
nearly simultaneous appearance, seventeen years ago, of 
three works of the highest critical value so different in 
their conclusions as the ‘Introductions’ of Holtzmann 
and Weiss, and Weizsiicker’s ‘ Apostolic Age, made it 
evident that the negative conclusions of New Testament 
criticism were by no means wholly in possession of the 
field in the critical school itself. 

During the next ten years the same process continued, 
until, in 1898, Harnack frankly allowed that the general 
movement of criticism had set steadily ‘ back to tradition.’ 
As regards the dates of the books, this is still the case. 
If our readers will refer to the able and lucid lecture of 
Mr Headlam in the volume of St Margaret’s Lectures 
mentioned at the head of this article—not overlooking 
the highly valuable summary of external evidence in 
the appendix—they will, we think, agree that this is no 
case of ephemeral reaction, but rather a settling down 
of sane opinion, based upon the results of a careful 
sifting of evidence. Mr Headlam’s trenchant judgments 
may here and there need qualification, e.g. by such con- 
siderations as are set out by Mr Allen in ‘Contentio 
Veritatis’; but, on the whole, we must agree with him 
in treating the historical scepticism of such able writers 
as Dr Abbott and Schmiedel in the ‘ Encyclopeedia Biblica’ 
as a critical anachronism. 

We can only briefly summarise the present position 
of critical opinion as regards particular books. First, as 
to the Synoptic Gospels, the hypothesis of a two-fold 
source still holds the field. It is admirably sketched by 
Dean Robinson in his ‘Study of the Gospels,’ and more 
briefly by Mr Allen in ‘ Contentio Veritatis.’ Apart from 
questions of detail, e.g. as to whether our existing St 
Mark is the source itself, or a recension of an ‘ original 
Mark,’ we may take it as settled that the matter covered 
by the ‘two sources’ goes back to a tradition very near 
to the earthly life of our Lord. Debate turns upon those 
parts of the record which lie beyond their limits, for 
example the narratives of the birth and infancy of Christ, 
to which we shall recur later. 
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As to the fourth Gospel and the first Epistle of 
St John, opinion is less unanimous. On the one hand, 
there is the somewhat slender thread of external evidence. 
That the author of the Ignatian Epistles knew the fourth 
Gospel is, we think, hardly open to doubt. Nor can we 
feel doubtful of the finality of Bishop Lightfoot’s re- 
searches, which result in a date not later than a.p. 110 for 
the Ignatian Letters. Tatian’s ‘Diatessaron’ (before 170) 
quite certainly presupposes the currency of St John’s 
Gospei as one of the four. Irenzeus is consistent in his 
testimony as to the residence of John at Ephesus and 
as to the authorship of the Gospel. Justin, whether he 
knew the Gospel or not, at any rate knew of the residence 
at Ephesus. Papias is a more embarrassing witness. 
He certainly knew the first Epistle and, as Corssen has 
recently shown from independent proofs, presumably 
knew the Gospel. But his testimony to the latter comes 
down to us in a late source, and is perhaps prima facie 
neutralised by the strange statement, ascribed to him by 
Philip of Side and the late writer Georgius Hamartolus, 
that ‘John the son of Zebedee was killed by the Jews.’ 
As this can hardly have taken place at Ephesus, the 
statement is puzzling; but, unless and until we recover 
the writings of Papias, we must be content to balance 
probabilities, with an inevitable margin of uncertainty 
as to some important points. Lastly, numerous internal 
signs, which have been collected by Godet and Westcott 
in their Introductions to this Gospel, make it certain that 
in many respects it shows original knowledge of Palestine, 
and acquaintance with the historical environment of our 
Lord himself. It is clear also that its author was able to 
go behind the Greek version of the Old Testament to the 
original Hebrew. 

On the other hand, there are undeniable differences 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics in respect 
to the scene of our Lord's Ministry, the chronology of 
His life, and the nature and method of His teaching, 
which, at any rate, show that the Gospel bears the strong 
imprint of its author’s individuality. The possibility of 
& ‘mediate,’ or indirect, Johannine authorship cannot, 
we think, be wholly ignored. Mr Headlam, in his 
lecture, we observe, leaves the question open. But 
to say this does not commit us to the possibility of an 
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accurate determination of sources such as is offered us 
by Dr Wendt, who maintains that Justin knew, not the 
Gospel itself, but only the source whence the author 
drew his knowledge of the speeches. Ingenious and 
interesting as Dr Wendt’s essay is, and tempting as is 
its vindication—at the expense, it is true, of the narrative 
—of the substantial authenticity of the discourses in the 
fourth Gospel, we fear there is justice in Dr Sanday’s 
verdict that its argument leads into ‘a blind alley.’ We 
notice that Wendt would apparently agree with Dr 
Iingworth,* who claims that our verdict on the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel turns wholly upon ‘pre- 
suppositions. There is some force, certainly, in this 
contention; presuppositions are apt to colour all men’s 
judgments, even on historical subjects. But ‘hoc Ithacus 
velit’; to regard the results as wholly dependent on 
presuppositions would be to despair of ever placing 
questions of criticism on a satisfactory basis of ascertained 
fact; and this is the very thing at which, not without 
legitimate prospect of success, the critical investigation 
of evidence aims. Nothing would better please the 
critic with a negative bias than what he would regard 
as the admission on our side of a parti pris. 

Closely allied with the question of the fourth Gospel 
is that of the Apocalypse. Nothing, it must candidly be 
said, has permanently resulted from modern discussion 
to make it.easier to us than it was to St Dionysius the 
Great in the third century to conceive of the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse as the work of one and the same author. 
External evidence—somewhat ampler in the case of the 
Apocalypse—connects both with the Apostle; phrases and 
figures (‘the Lamb, ‘the Word’ of God, and others 
collected by Davidson, Salmon, etc.) connect the two 
books together; yet the diversity of style, great as it is, 
is hardly so striking as the wide spiritual distance which 
separates the most Jewish from the least Jewish book in 
the New Testament. Here, again, the difficulties begin 
with Papias, and would be greatly cleared up by the 
recovery of his works. Did Papias know of one person 
or of two who bore the name of John? He speaks of 
John among the Apostles, and in the next breath of 





* ‘Reason and Revelation,’ p. 107 (Macmillan, 1902). 
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‘Aristion and John the Elder.’ Was this, as Dr Salmon 
thinks, a piece of slovenly writing, or was Eusebius right 
in understanding him to be speaking of two distinct 
individuals? And when Dionysius of Alexandria con- 
eludes that one John wrote the Gospel, another the 
Apocalypse, is he going back to a tradition as old as 
Papias, or independently coining a duplicatory hypothe- 
sis? and what of his hearsay statement as to the two 
tombs at Ephesus? What, in fact, is the link between 
the dilemma of Dionysius in regard to authorship and 
the Papian suggestion of a John other than the Apostle ? 
The question is, for the present, an insoluble puzzle. We 
eannot cut the Gordian knot so confidently as Dr Salmon 
and others, who deny to ‘John the Elder’ any historical 
existence. Pending further discoveries, we need not throw 
in our lot either with those critics who eagerly exploit 
the Elder at the expense of the Apostle, or with apolo- 
gists who would shoulder him out of the question at the 
expense of the evidence. ° 

Leaving this side of the matter with a non liquet, it 
may be said that the dilemma of authorship is as difficult 
asever. The Tiibingen school, in spite of their negative 
attitude toward the Gospel, had, by placing the Apocalypse 
in the reign of Nero (54-68), some thirty years before the 
earliest possible date of the Gospel, left the door open to 
an obvious solution. The Apostle, fresh from Judza, a 
stranger both in language and thought to the Greek 
world of Ephesus, might naturally have clothed his 
visions, saturated with a Christianity intensely Hebraic, 
in the broken Greek of the Apocalypse. Thirty years 
would make a change; the mastery of Greek would be 
acquired hand in hand with advancing emancipation 
from Palestinian limitations, and with the growth of an 
wiversalism beyond even that of St Paul. The Apocalypse, 
accordingly, written not long after Paul’s death, was the 
work of the pillar-Apostle of Jerusalem ; the Gospel, the 
last word of the last survivor of the Twelve, who had 
lived to assimilate thoughts that lay far beyond his earlier 
ken. But the Neronic date for the Apocalypse, great as 
Were its attractions—and both Lightfoot, and Westcott 
favoured it—was dead against the express testimony of 
Irenzsus that the vision ‘was seen at the end of Domitian’s 
reign’ (81-96). Although this is no more to be followed 
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implicitly than the witness of Papias to John the Elder, 
the assertion of Irenz#us has some internal evidence 
in its favour; and critical opinion is more disposed to 
uphold it than it was twenty years ago. But, if so, the 
Apocalypse and the Gospel are nearly coincident in date; 
and the difficulty of ascribing them both to one author 
is as great as ever. Possibly the two-fold evidence fur- 
nished by the Apocalypse may point to a two-fold date. 
As Dr Sanday points out in his St Margaret’s lecture, 
apocalyptic literature has rarely escaped revision; and 
whether the Apocalypse draws—as he seems prepared 
to admit as possible—from Jewish sources, or from a 
Christian Apocalypse of earlier date, or has gone through 
a double edition by the seer himself, it may be in this 
direction, coupled with some allowance for indirect 
Johannine authorship in the case of the Gospel, that 
the truth will ultimately be found. 

The Pauline Epistles furnish many points of interest 
which we must pass rapidly over. The integrity of the 
last two chapters of Romans, as to which we do not 
expect to be dislodged by the forthcoming volume of the 
‘Encyclopedia Biblica’ from the conclusion to which the 
evidence marshalled in Hastings’ Dictionary would lead 
us; the integrity of 2 Corinthians, which has rather 
gained in credit by the later extravagances of Lisco, who 
had won his spurs by his skill in dissecting it; the date 
of Galatians, and the thorny question of the Galatia of 
the Acts and of St Paul—these and other questions of 
critical history would require an article to themselves. 
As to the last point, we may note in passing that the 
‘south-Galatian ’ theory of Ramsay is still on the flowing 
tide. Even Dr Chase does not seem so confident as he 
once was that it is ‘shipwrecked on the rock of Greek 
syntax’; and Schmiedel, who puts the case against it 
with much ability in the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica,’ is most 
unfair in treating it as a mere apologetic makeshift in 
the interest of the ‘ Acts.’ As a matter of fact, if our 
memory is correct, it was Renan who first gave wide 
currency to this suggestion, and Lightfoot who was for 
ruling it out of court. The question of Ephesians cat 
hardly be regarded as wholly closed ; but the article by 
Jiilicher (a competent representative of the best German 
criticism) in the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica’ is remarkable as & 
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withdrawal from the unquestioning confidence with which 
Holtzmann, in his classical monograph of some twenty 
years ago, set this epistle aside as indefensible. 

The case of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus is less clear. 
The difficulty is not lack of external evidence, nor even 
peculiarity of style, though this may be allowed ; in fact 
Reuss—no apologist—pronounced that no epistle of St 
Paul bore such an inward stamp of genuineness as the 
second Epistle;to Timothy. But the events presupposed 
—a visit to Ephesus with Timothy, who is left there (a 
curious inversion of what happens in Acts xix, 22); a visit 
to Crete with Titus, who is left there; a winter in Epirus; 
a mission of Titus from Rome to Dalmatia, and other 
details, making up a whole framework of personal history 
for which the Acts leaves no room—compel us to assume 
that, if the Apostle wrote these letters at all, he did so 
after the end of the two years’ imprisonment at Rome 
referred to in the last words of the Acts. But there is a 
growing consensus on all sides that we cannot safely 
assume that the Apostle’s life was prolonged beyond the 
summer of A.D. 64, when, according to the most probable 
meaning of our evidence, he met his death in the Neronian 
persecution. If, with Wieseler, Lightfoot, etc., we bring 
him to Rome in the beginning of 61, only a year and a 
few months are available between the end of his im- 
prisonment and his death. But recent chronological 
investigations, for example, the monumental article by 
Mr C. H. Turner in Hastings’ Dictionary (s.v. ‘Chronology’), 
make it not improbable that the whole scheme of dates 
for the Apostle’s life must be placed a year or two earlier, 
in which case the time for the movements implied in the 
Pastoral Epistles becomes fully sufficient. Perhaps the 
other internal difficulties will still so far weigh with us 
that we may feel rather less confidence as to these three 
letters than that with which we affirm the genuineness of 
Galatians or Romans. But there are true Pauline touches 
in them for which the hypothesis of small fragmentary 
notes worked up by a later hand into the form of con- 
tinuous epistles offers a hardly satisfying account. 

Of the Epistle to Philemon, which stands or falls with 
Colossians, and which Baur accordingly allegorised, it 
requires a Van Manen to doubt at the present day. But 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is still anonymous, as it was in 
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the days of Origen. The few personal notices at the end 
connect it with the entourage of St Paul; but no serious 
scholar ascribes itsauthorship to the Apostle. The only cer- 
tain fact about the readers for whom it was meant is that 
they were a community of Jewish Christians conspicuous 
by the alms sent by them to other churches. They were 
therefore not the church of Jerusalem, nor probably 
Palestinian ; more than this we can scarcely say. At any 
rate,as Mr Headlam justly remarks, ‘ it must have been 
written before the close of the first century. There is no 
book the early date of which is better attested.’ 

Of the Catholic Epistles we shall not speak at length. 
Those of St John are bound up with the questions raised 
by the fourth Gospel; that of St James, a problem by 
itself, is, unless we reject it altogether, quite conceivably, 
as J. B. Mayor contends, pre-Pauline. Of the Epistles of 
St Peter, the most valuable recent study is by Dr Chase in 
Hastings’ Dictionary. After a most careful scrutiny of 
the evidence, and with some regret, he decides that the 
second Epistle is no work of the Apostle; and with this 
judgment, although it has apparently left so candid a 
scholar as Dr Bigg unconvinced, we must express our 
concurrence. This result, it is true, raises a serious doubt 
as to St Jude; but, apart from that point, we may say 
that the second Epistle of St Peter is the one New Testa- 
ment book which is, in our opinion, of more than doubt- 
ful genuineness. All the more weight is due to Dr Chase's 
equally deliberate and measured judgment in favour of 
the first Epistle,“which has evidentiy gone far to secure 
the similar verdict of a critic so distinctly ‘left-centre’ as 
Mr James Moffatt. Neither conclusion is of course final. 
The first Epistle may not be by St Peter himself, the 
second Epistle may be; but we think historical probability 
confirms the judgment of the early church in drawing 4 
distinct line between the two writings. 

We have incidentally alluded to a few of the many 
interesting problems which surround the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. The past ten years have seen & 
revival, after long stagnation, of interest in this most 
important book. Contemptuously tossed aside by the 
school of Baur as a monument of ‘synthesis ’—what 
could be more hostile in bias than Zeller’s commentary, 
unless it be the arbitrary and even insolent ‘Introduction’ 
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by Overbeck, prefixed to the English translation ?—deli- 
cately belittled by Renan, treated by common consent as 
the work of a writer who had read his Josephus, the 
Acts lay under a cloud of critical discredit for well-nigh 
a generation and a half. But Meyer, and Wendt, who 
revised his later editions, disposed of the more monstrous 
travesties of exegesis; Schiirer upheld the author's inde- 
pendence of Josephus; and Lightfoot, in an article* which 
hardly attracted the attention it deserved, brought his 
massive knowledge to bear upon the current objections. 
Then, since 1893, have come Ramsay in Britain, Blass in 
Germany, and new commentaries by Knowling and Rack- 
ham, both—especially perhaps the former—of high excel- 
lence. And now we have the late Archbishop Benson’s 
lectures, not dealing directly with criticism, but full of 
suggestive interpretation, and Dr Chase’s Hulsean Lec- 
tures—a temperate and reasonable apologia for the his- 
torical value of the Acts. There are, we think, some 
defects in this book: we desiderate some discussion of 
the writer's relation to Josephus, and a more direct 
dealing with the apparent anachronism in the mention 
of Theudas, in regard to which even Lightfoot falls into 
something approaching special pleading. Nor again does 
the subtle bit of rationalism in the treatment of the first 
Pentecost (where the mysterious utterances reduce them- 
selves to the ‘ Hear, O Israel,’ and the ‘ eighteen benedic- 
tions’) please us much better than the novel suggestion that 
the name of Christian was originally applied to Jews. But 
these are minor blemishes, removable, we should hope, in 
a second edition; as a whole, the book gives a most useful 
statement of the case. Especially weighty, from so care- 
ful a student of the Petrine Epistles, is the treatment of 
the Petrine speeches in the earlier chapters, which cannot 
henceforth be ascribed, as they have too recklessly been, 
to the unbridled invention of the narrator. 

Taken along with the article in Hastings’ Dictionary, 
Dr Chase’s volume will enable the reader to estimate at 
its proper value the highly sceptical attitude of Schmiedel 
in the corresponding article of the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ 
Not, of course, that all questions are settled as yet. At 
the latest likely date for the Acts, viz. about 90 A.D.—some 





* In Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ second edit. (Murray, 1898). 
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place it as early as 70, though this is only less improbable 
than the date of Schmiedel, 105-135—a man who was 
twenty-one at the probable date of the first certain ‘ we’ 
passage (Acts xvi, 10) would be about sixty years old, 
There is therefore nothing a priori unlikely in the Lucan 
authorship. The only question is of the actual evidence, 
Supposing Luke to have been the author, how did he know 
the history of the early church at Jerusalem? The pro- 
logue to the Gospel proves his acquaintance with earlier 
documents ; had he access to any that covered the early 
history of the Apostolic church? The early chapters of 
the Acts are almost as markedly Hebraic in colouring as 
the first two chapters of the third Gospel; may we not 
ascribe them to a written source, worked into the fabric 
of the Acts with the same literary skill which the author 
shows in his use of the sources that he had in common 
with St Matthew and St Mark? This is all fair matter 
for dispassionate debate; the only serious question is 
whether the final editor (say, about a.p. 80) was the 
actual ‘ego’ of the ‘we’ passages, employing no doubt 
earlier documents for the earlier history, or was a mere 
editor, who took over the passages in question with so 
little change as to leave the jets undisturbed. 

On this question we would not lay down the law. 
German opinion answers it mostly in one way, English 
opinion in the other. We confess to the belief that, ina 
work so homogeneous in style as the Lucan history, the 
final editor, if other than the ‘ego’ of the ‘ we’ passages, 
would in all probability have used the third person in 
inserting them, not the first. And we may remark that 
the singular accuracy of the Acts in its archzological, 
institutional, political, and topographical allusions—which 
hostile critics grudgingly allow—is by no means limited to 
the jets passages, but binds the book together as a whole. 
The Acts gives us a somewhat fragmentary life of St 
Paul; of the three shipwrecks mentioned in 2 Corinthians, 
which all fall earlier than Acts xx, not one is mentioned; 
his preaching in northern Galatia, if it ever took place, is 
passed over in silence. Probably the writer leaves out 
many things which lay outside his observation. But, s0 
far as it extends, the Pauline part of the Acts is of the 
highest authority ; and the objections to it are mainly of 
the nature of cavil. 
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Our interest in these questions of criticism, whether 
of text or of the history of literature, interesting as all 
historical questions are in themselves, necessarily varies 
in its intensity with the importance of the texts and 
documents under consideration. Containing, as they do, 
the only satisfying answer-to the most profound questions 
we all have to face, enshrining, as they do, the life and 
words of One upon whose personality the deepest trust 
and devotion of which human nature is capable have 
for nearly two thousand years been founded, the New 
Testament documents have naturally concentrated upon 
themselves a minute solicitude of detailed investigation 
such as has been bestowed on no other literature. Their 
sacredness—and to any feeling man, apart from personal 
religious belief, documents charged with such associations 
are sacred—does not, indeed, exempt them from the 
ordinary processes of enquiry. The more momentous the 
issue, the more thorough and scrupulously accurate ought 
such enquiry to be. But its issues cannot be ignored, and 
our task will not be complete unless we add to the above 
brief outline of the present state of some critical questions 
an estimate of their bearjng upon deeper matters still. 
We will attempt this under two heads, first, the place of 
miracles in Christian belief, second, the kindred question of 
the essential and permanent elements of Christian belief, 
in so far as they can be distinguished from what is transi- 
tory and relative to conditions which have passed away. 

Matthew Arnold bequeathed to us the convenient 
formula that ‘miracles do not happen.’ In a sense this 
is true. No usual occurrence, however marvellous and 
inexplicable, is a miracle. A miracle is an event, unusual 
and unaccountable, which we ascribe to the direct influence 
of the divine will. This latter element lies beyond the 
reach of human testimony. 

The argument latent in the axiom is simply this— 
that, as knowledge advances, men are less likely to 
ascribe unaccountable events to direct causes other than 
secondary; and further, that, were we in the place of 
those who believed that they saw a miracle, we should 
not share that belief. The question is, granting this to 
be true in many cases, must it hold good in all? There 
are, for example, certain passages at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the second to the Corinthians, 
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in which St Paul categorically asserts that he has wrought 
miracles—in the last-named passage with an implied 
challenge to his readers to contradict him if they could. 
This is first-hand testimony ; and upon it Dr Sanday rests 
the whole question of principle as regards the New Testa- 
ment. We think he is right. In view of St Paul's words, 
we may venture to assert that miracles did in his case 
happen—events, that is, unaccountable in the ordinary 
course of nature, and claimed by him as due to super- 
natural power. 

Still, as we have reached this result on the basis of 
St Paul’s testimony to his own miracles, the premiss is 80 
far coloured by presuppositions as to cast some suspicion 
on the old apologetic method of proving revelation by 
miracle, as though mere evidence could bring us, by a 
process from which all presuppositions have been absent, to 
the certitude of a revelation having been given. In days 
when miracle was easily believed, this may have been 
so; but now we believe miracle because we believe in the 
revelation, not vice versa. This does not render us 
independent of evidence in any particular case, but it 
removes miracle from the region of ‘evidences’ to that 
of the corollaries of belief. If the Christian revelation 
is nothing short of the language, addressed to us, of a 
loving, and therefore personally willing, God, we expect 
to find it accompanied by clearly attested acts which bear 
upon their face the marks of direct and special purpose; 
and this is supplied by miracle in a way which transcends 
the implications of facts common to human experience. 

It is one thing, therefore, to withdraw our reliance 
from the old argument from miracles, and to subject 
each miracle to candid scrutiny; quite another to claim 
that religion, to retain its hold upon us, must be non- 
miraculous. The latter position involves the abandon- 
ment of what ultimately distinguishes historical Chris- 
tianity from impersonal Theism, and destroys the idea 
of personal intercourse with God. For miracle is miracle, 
whether its sphere be the world of matter or the world 
of spirit. ‘Prayer asks for miracle.’ It is a hard saying 
perhaps, but it must be faced ; and we fear that Professor 
Gardner, who would uphold the power of prayer while 
condemning in limine the idea of physical miracle, has 
failed to face it. 
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The same consideration has a direct bearing upon the 
demand, common to Gardner, Harnack, and other less 
able critics of historical Christianity, that we should 
eliminate from the permanent heritage of Christian 
belief ‘such miracles as the virgin-birth and _ bodily 
resurrection. 

The critical analysis of the Gospels, as we saw above, 
reveals two main sources of the synoptic narrative, both 
indicated by Papias: the narrative of Peter, preserved 
to us in St Mark, and the ‘ oracles of the Lord,’ embodied 
in the non-Marcan matter common to St Matthew and 
St Luke. Neither of these goes back beyond the be- 
ginning of the Ministry. The birth and childhood of our 
Lord come down to us in two independent and not abso- 
lutely concordant accounts, which form the introductory 
chapters of the first and third Gospels respectively. 
From what sources do they come? when were they in- 
corporated with the books to which they now belong? 
and what is their rank as historical evidence? The 
second question depends upon the date to be assigned 
to the first and third Gospels in their present form. Of 
the two, the third Gospel seems to present the more 
definite data for an answer. It can hardly have been 
written earlier than A.D. 70, nor later than a.p. 80, if we 
are to allow a moderate interval between its appearance 
and that of the author’s second treatise, the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Usener argues, in his article in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Biblica,’ that the author of Acts i, 22 and x, 37, since he 
dates back the Gospel history to the baptism only, cannot 
have been the author of the chapters which recount the 
birth and infancy of Christ. But this argument, like some 
which may be read in the same learned writer's ‘ Weih- 
nachtsfest '—the most able impeachment known to us 
of the history of the Nativity—is somewhat precarious. 
Apart from the question—not to be lightly dismissed— 
whether the passages in question may not be a true 
report of Peter’s words, uncoloured by the narrator's 
own knowledge, we demur to the use made of the refer- 
ence to the date when the public Ministry began, as if it 
closed the question of the narrator's knowledge of our 
Lord’s earlier life. Even the true reading oi yoveis, in 
Luke ii, 43, might be taken straight from an earlier 
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source by a writer who had none the less also incorporated 
in his narrative the history of the virgin-birth. There 
is, we hold, no solid reason for doubting that the latter 
was added by the author of our present Gospel when 
first it took its present form. This, we say, was probably 
not earlier than A.D. 70. There is solid internal evidence 
to warrant the supposition that the earlier chapters of 
the third Gospel were derived by its author from the 
very heart of the original society of the disciples. The 
chapters in question, among the most markedly Hebraic 
in colouring of any part of the New Testament, are incor- 
porated in the work of the most Hellenic of New Testa- 
ment writers. There is therefore good reason for holding 
that these chapters, although not part of either of the 
two main sources of the Gospel of St Luke, and incor- 
porated with it at a comparatively late date, were never- 
theless taken from a very early source of information to 
which the evangelist had access. 

The position, then, is this. The history of the virgin- 
birth was not part of the current preaching of Peter as 
preserved to us in the Gospel of St Mark. It was not 
part of the very early ‘gospel’ used by St Matthew and 
St Luke, which may have been derived from a document 
originally written by Matthew. It may not have been 
known even to St Paul; but we think the language of 
Gal. iv, 4 (although, as Lightfoot points out in his note, 
not to be claimed as a direct reference to the fact) is, to 
say the least, compatible with such knowledge on his 
part. Of the silence of St John, too much has been made, 
When he wrote, the belief we are discussing had become 
common Christian property. 

The question is, assuming for the sake of argument (a 
modest assumption, surely) that the belief in the virgin- 
birth may be a true belief, how could it have become 
known, and by what steps was it likely to pass into the 
common heritage of Christian belief? It must have been 
originally believed on the unsupported testimony of one 
person, for Joseph has disappeared from the history 
before the Ministry begins. That testimony was not 
likely to be ostentatiously put forward, even in the inner 
circles of the brotherhood of the disciples (Luke ii, 19; 
John xix, 27). That the doctrine, if true, instead of being 
proclaimed from the house-tops from the very first, should 
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appear in ordinary preaching at a considerably later date 
than the rudimentary truths of the Gospel (1 Cor. xv, 3, 4), 
is in keeping with the spirit of the New Testament in 
regard to the genesis of faith, and with every most 
delicate instinct of spiritual reserve. We can only 
express our cordial agreement with what Professor 
Ramsay has urged on this point in his interesting little 
essay, ‘Was Christ Born in Bethlehem?’ and with the 
exquisitely tactful and discriminating discussion of it by 
Professor Sanday in his article, ‘Jesus Christ, in Hastings’ 
Dictionary. The state of the evidence is such as, assum- 
ing the reality of the virgin-birth, was inevitable. To 
desiderate more, to demand that no traces of the belief, 
shared by disciples and Jews alike during the Ministry, 
that He was ‘the carpenter’s son, should have been 
allowed to survive, is, we think, to miss the spirit of the 
Apostolic age. The genealogies, which (even apart from 
the reading of Matt. i, 16, as to the Sinaitic-Syriac text, 
on which Mr Kenyon has some sober and noteworthy 
observations) trace the descent through Joseph, the free 
references to Joseph as His father, and Joseph's sons 
as His brethren—all these things are the result of the 
inevitable conditions under which the secret of Mary 
(assuming its truth) could alone have become known. 

The state of the evidence, we repeat, is not such as to 
discredit the immemorial belief of the Christian Church. 
That that belief, however true, could by any possibility 
have been matter of historical proof, we are far from 
asserting. Like the doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ, 
the doctrine of His birth from a virgin must be allowed 
to rest on grounds other than simple historical evidence. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation stands or falls with that 
of the sinlessness of Christ; and both doctrines are, at any 
rate, not easy to dissociate from the truth of the birth 
from a virgin. Professor Gardner, who claims that they 
ought to be so dissociated, is fully sensible that the sin- 
lessness of Christ, in which he believes, is a fact which 
historical evidence does not prove. It goes, he rightly 
says, ‘far beyond all historic evidence into the realm of 
doctrine. It is a thesis, not of the understanding, but of 
the will and the heart.’ We may go, we venture to sug- 
gest, further than Prof. Gardner is prepared to follow us, 
and claim that, in incorporating into her creed the virgin- 
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birth of Christ, the Church is declaring a legitimate 
‘thesis of the heart.’ Prof. Gardner would reply that 
physical miracle is excluded from that rational assent 
which may legitimately be given to moral miracle. Here, 
as we have already said, we think he lacks logical foot- 
hold. 

Of the bodily resurrection we will speak but briefly, 
The positive evidence for the empty grave of Easter 
morning is, we venture to say, convincing to an unpreju- 
diced mind. The psychological change from the cowed and 
scattered disciples of the Crucified to the lofty enthusiasm 
of the preachers of the glorified Messiah is inexplicable 
on the assumption that it was in the power of a dominant 
and intensely hostile priesthood to obtain evidence which 
would have signally confuted their claim that Jesus had 
risen. The history of the actual appearances of the risen 
Christ is no doubt difficult. The tradition preserved in 
the first two Gospels, that His disciples first saw Him in 
Galilee, whither they went for that purpose at His express 
command, does not harmonise with that of St Luke and 
St John, according to which He appeared on the day of 
the resurrection in Jerusalem, and further commanded 
the disciples not to depart from Jerusalem (Luke xxiv, 49), 
It would, we think, be difficult to put these difficulties 
with more clearness and candour than that displayed in 
Dr Sanday’s article above referred to. But we must re- 
member that one serious difficulty in the whole question 
is to account for the demonstrably very early belief in 
the resurrection without allowing it to have taken place 
in fact. From Dr Abbott's ‘Philochristus’ down to the 
latest article in the ‘Encyclopedia Biblica,’ numerous 
hypothetical constructions have been attempted with 
this object, mainly in the direction of some theory of 
visions more or less subjective. One and all, such 
theories raise difficulties not less formidable than that 
which they seek to conjure away. 

If the sceptical historian is content to forgo any such 
hypothesis, and to fall back on a non liquet, subject toa 
general caveat against any assumption of a miracle, we 
have no quarrel with him. The matter, then, reduces 
itself to a question of ‘presuppositions. But we are 
entitled to insist that the Christian belief holds the field, 
and that those who feel unable to accept it have nothing 
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definite to put in its place. There is, however, one 
observation which it is fair to make: that the crucified 
body of our Lord did not remain in the grave, or ‘see 
corruption, we may assert without hesitation. But we 
do not thereby assert that it resumed the ordinary course 
of physical life. We have no record of His appearance 
to the eye of flesh, ie. to the non-believer, after His 
resurrection. We have positive indications that the 
appearances were not the same in kind with the life He 
led during the Ministry under the daily ocular observa- 
tion of friend and foe. We have to reckon with St Paul’s 
doctrine of the ‘spiritual body,’ which carries us beyond 
the ordinary laws of sense and the general conditions of 
human experience. The Christian doctrine, while asserting 
that the risen body was a true body, bearing the scars of 
the Passion, does not assert that it was in all respects 
such as it was before His death. Certainly we are carried 
here ‘far beyond all historic evidence into the realm of 
doctrine,’ into the unknown region which environs our 
ultimate notion of matter and of its relation to spirit. 

Professor Gardner, no doubt, would brush aside all 
such considerations as beside the mark. The doctrine of 
a bodily resurrection is to him the crude externalisation 
of a true fact of spiritual experience, the fact, namely, 
that ‘Jesus lives’ and is actually exercising spiritual 
power over our souls as a living Lord. He therefore 
emphasises somewhat unduly the literalism of the synoptic 
writers in contrast both to the ‘ untenable’ spirituality 
of St Paul’s conception of the risen body and to that 
repudiation of miracles which, with some touch of special 
pleading, he ascribes to Christ himself. But we gravely 
doubt whether those whose scepticism is just a shade 
deeper than his own would allow to the ‘spiritual ex- 
perience’ which is so real to him any greater validity 
than he himself allows to the Pauline doctrine of the 
bodily resurrection. 

We have referred to Professor Gardner’s books with 
frequent expressions of dissent, and we frankly confess 
that he appears to us, not only to labour under an un- 
conscious bias against the miraculous, but, as we have 
said, to occupy a position of somewhat illogical com- 
promise between naturalism and supernaturalism. At 
the same time we welcome his books as written sincerely 
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in the cause of truth and in the spirit of reverent enquiry, 
But the reader must expect occasional excess of in- 
genuity, occasional lapses into advocacy, and a frequent 
tendency to overrate the conclusiveness of some of the 
more negative results of criticism. 

Similar faults, with a somewhat more aggressively 
incisive tone, characterise the work of Dr Harnack, whose 
general position has marked intellectual affinities with 
that of Professor Gardner. For the axiom that ‘miracles 
do not happen,’ he substitutes the half-truth, ‘it is not 
the miracles that matter.’ He seeks to reach ‘das Wesen 
des Christentums’—the answer to the question, ‘ What is 
Christianity ?’—by shelving the whole question of the 
miraculous, and with it the deeper question of the 
person, and even of the redemptive work, of Christ. 
His position with regard to critical questions is, as we 
mentioned in an earlier part of this article, fairly con- 
servative. But, as he says in a private letter quoted by 
Dean Robinson, differences are henceforward likely to 
appear ‘in the interpretation of the books rather than 
in the problems cf their date and authenticity.’ And the 
differences in this respect are certainly startling. ‘It is 
not the miracles that matter’: ‘it is not,’ he practically 
adds, ‘the doctrines that matter.’ 

Christology, he maintains, a doctrine of redemption— 
these things were no part of the religion taught by Christ. 
Christianity, the Christianity of Christ himself, is exhaus- 
tively stated under any one of three heads: (1) the kingdom 
of God and its coming; (2) God the Father and the infinite 
value of the human soul; (3) the higher righteousness and 
the commandment of love. These are the permanent and 
fundamental categories of the religion of Christ: all else 
is transitory and of minorimportance. These three heads 
of Christ’s teaching are, once more, mutually inclusive. 
They are not three heads of doctrine, but three aspects 
of one and the same fundamental experience, which, in 
the person of Christ, became once for all the property of 
man. He, and He alone, entered into that perfect filial 
relation to God which is the true fulfilment of human 
nature, and in virtue of that Sonship carried out to the 
full, by His passion and death, that law of self-sacrifice 
which is, in our sinful humanity, the highest thing to 
which man can attain. Moreover, He is the perennial 
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fountain of life for man; in Him we find God our Father, 
in Him we live. That Christ not only died for us, but 
lives still, is the ground of those hopes ‘which make our 
earthly life worth living and tolerable.’ 

All this—and it is beautifully and truly stated by 
Harnack—he finds in the authentic words of the Lord. 
Whence then comes his inability to accept the articles of 
the Christian creeds? Because he demurs in limine to 
the formulation of the religion of Christ as a creed, in 
the shape of positive doctrine. He will have the fides qua 
creditur, but not the fides que creditur. ‘Were we to 
attempt to measure and register what He did, as was 
soon attempted, we should fall into dreadful paradoxes’ ; 
that is, as readers of his great ‘Dogmengeschichte’ will 
at once understand, the Athanasian doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Chalcedonian doctrine of the Incarnate 
Person. But he freely admits that these ‘ dreadful 
paradoxes’ have their roots in the New Testament, i.e. 
in the Epistles of St Paul. With this Apostle began the 
formulation of a Christology and of a doctrine of Atone- 
ment: ‘the way in which he ordered his religious concep- 
tions, as the outcome of his speculative ideas, unmistak- 
ably exercised an influence in a wrong direction. We 
should bear in mind that Harnack, at the time of the 
Schrempf agitation, refused, when invited to do so, to 
throw in his lot with the Protestantenverein, the distinctly 
Unitarian organisation of Germany. He would have us 
find God in Christ ; and he allows that ‘ Christianity is the 
religion of redemption.’ But he will allow no dogmatic 
analysis of this : ‘to demand assent to a series of proposi- 
tions about Christ's person is a different thing altogether.’ 

This is, we think, the essence of his position. Its 
weakness is one which is inherent in the system of Ritschl, 
to whose school Harnack in many respects belongs. In 
his anxiety to keep metaphysics out of religion, he runs 
the risk of reducing Christianity to a mere inward ex- 
perience, without intellectual content, and independent of 
an historical basis. He would have us be content with 
the ‘Easter faith’ that ‘ Jesus lives,’ without relying too 
much on the ‘ Easter message’ of the empty grave and 
the resurrection of the Crucified from the dead. Can the 
two be so readily separated? Not without some violence 
done to the synoptic record, he affirms that our Saviour's 
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person was no part of His Gospel. ‘The Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only and not with 
the Son’ (the italics are his own). That this was not the 
case with the belief of the Apostolic church, he allows, 
But was it really the case with Christ himself? ‘It was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill... but I say 
unto you’. . . What limits are there to the personal claim 
involved in this right to review and amend the words 
uttered by the Divine Majesty from the midst of the 
thunders of Sinai? Is there not here, in the Sermon on 
the Mount itself, the germ of every Christological problem? 
Again, was not every unfolding of Christological in- 
stinct into Christological dogma forced upon the Church, 
not by an inborn tendency to dogmatising speculation, 
but by the perverse and hasty dogmatising of rash 
innovators? Dogma may be in itself undesirable—a 
necessary evil—but the Nicene and Chalcedonian dogma 
was the inevitable reply to Arius, Nestorius, Eutyclies. 
Harnack himself allows that it is an opinion ‘ borne out 
by the facts, that Paul ‘was the one who understood 
the Master and continued His work. Those who blame 
him for corrupting the Christian religion have never felt 
a breath of his spirit.’ He explains that St Paul was the 
necessary agent of an inevitable transition, but a transi- 
tion inevitably accomplished at the cost of the original sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. All that is characteristic of St Paul 
is therefore, if we understand Harnack aright, regarded 
by him as secondary and transient. The permanent 
Gospel of Christ is reducible to the two-fold gospel of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. But, 
so long as man remains a sinful creature, forgiveness 
must remain his primary need. Without that element of 
the Master’s teaching, which it was given to St Paul to 
interpret for all future time, the Gospel is no longer a 
gospel of redemption and forgiveness; and the Father- 
hood of God lies outside the limits of experience for the 
heart that ‘knows its own bitterness. And, as Dr 
Mason observes in his very lucid and temperate criticism* 
of Harnack, ‘it is difficult to separate the consideration 
of this element of the Gospel from the consideration of 
the person of Christ and of His work.’ 





* ‘Christianity: What is it?’ (§.P.C.K., 1902.) 
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Nor is it (as Dr Mason also pertinently notes) a very 
high tribute to the unique greatness of Christ, merely 
considered as a religious teacher, to argue in effect that 
what was essential in His teaching so far failed to im- 
press His disciples that even ‘the one who understood 
the Master and continued His work, managed, in all 
sincerity, to substitute for it something which Christ 
did not intend to convey. As Dr Harnack himself 
points out, 


‘the more powerful the personality which a man possesses, 
and the more he takes hold of the inner life of others, the less 
can the sum-total of what he is be known by what he himself 
says and does. We must look at the reflection and the effects 


which he produced in those whose leader and master he 
became.’ 


But then, as he says in a later passage, 


‘there is no historical fact more certain than that the apostle 
Paul was not, as we might perhaps expect, the first to empha- 
sise so prominently the significance of Christ’s death and 
resurrection, but that in recognising their meaning he stood 
exactly on the same ground as the primitive community.’ 


If so, the nucleus of all Christian dogma is part and 
parcel of the movement initiated by the Lord himself. 

It is not then to be wondered at that not only 
orthodox Christians but critics who stand apart from 
Christian belief decline to accept Harnack’s proffered 
answer to the question ‘What is Christianity?’ The 
essence of Christianity, writes von Hartmann, ‘is in the 
doctrine of the person of Christ if any where at all. To 
eliminate Christology is to reject essential Christianity 
along with it. Harnack and Gardner are, in fact, both 
examples of a fate common to many who attempt the 
analysis of a delicate phenomenon, Their assay leaves 
a residual product which no longer contains the substance 
of which they were in quest; in the course of their 
analysis much of the very thing they sought to preserve 
has slipped through their fingers. We do not for this 
reason condemn or even deprecate their attempt ; we only 
note its partial non-success. 
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Art. XIII.—THE POLITICAL LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Queen Victoria. A Biography. By Sidney Lee. London: 
Smith, Elder, 1902. 


Mr Sipney LEE has performed, with marked success, a 
work which required in no common measure a combina- 
tion of assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing 
tact. The material out of which the biography of Queen 
Victoria has to be constructed is enormous; and great 
judgment is necessary in order to give due weight to each 
authority, and to balance against one another the personal 
bias and predilections of this or that narrator. The 
nicest sense of proportion is required in order to give 
to each incident in that crowded canvas its proper space 
and no more; and the temptation to dwell unduly upon 
episodes on which the sharpness of public controversy 
bestows an apparent importance far beyond the reality, 
is constantly present. Moreover, while august position, 
and, still more, the reverence of an Empire’s loyalty, and 
the unstinted warmth of its personal affection for the 
subject of his biography, had to be respected, Mr Lee 
would have irretrievably injured the value of his book 
had he presented it as a mere official account, had he 
ignored personal idiosyncrasies and even prejudices, had 
he refrained from that right of impartial characterisation 
and of independent criticism, which is not only the right 
but the duty of the biographer, and without which his 
work would lack both interest and authority. 

Mr Lee would be the first to acknowledge that in this 
respect the nature of his subject made his task compara- 
tively easy. With many, perhaps we may say with most, 
sovereigns it might be difficult at once to comment boldly, 
and to respect the natural sensitiveness of recent loss, 
without hiding or even palliating flaws and defects. The 
warmest admirers of her late Majesty have no need to 
claim for her such one-sided treatment. No infallibility 
need be claimed for her; her memory demands no ful- 
some and indiscriminate adulation. She was subject to 
the human weakness of prejudice inherent in strong 
convictions, of judgments occasionally perverted by 
the personal aspects of the questions presented to it, of 
sympathies necessarily limited by personal conditions, 
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We may admit all this, but the preponderance of the 
good is overwhelming; and the essential features of 
Queen Victoria's character and of her political influence 
are shown all the more conspicuously, by full and im- 
partial examination, not only to deserve, but to command 
our gratitude, our reverence, and our pride. There are 
few sovereigns, indeed, whose record could be set forth, 
within two years of her death, so freely, yet without a 
vestige of real damage to her fame. 

Mr Lee has used, without abusing, the prerogative 
of the biographer; and his is therefore no unreal and 
formal presentment, couched in courtly or official phrase, 
but a picture of human interest drawn from the life. 
The biography of Queen Victoria will doubtless be written 
hereafter on a fuller scale; and the countless questions 
which it offers for discussion will be elucidated by docu- 
ments which cannot yet see the light, and will receive 
fresh illustration from the development of political move- 
ments which are as yet only beginning to be felt. In the 
interests of historical truth and proportion, it is much 
better that we should have to wait for some years before 
that larger biography appears. Meanwhile, within the 
modest limits which he has allowed himself, Mr Lee has 
performed with practised dexterity and skill the task he 
has essayed, which is one of real historical importance. 
He gives us no ‘purple patches’ of fine writing, and he 
wastes no space on rhetoric. Sentiment and moral 
reflections he keeps within most wholesome limits. He 
does not permit himself to linger unduly over any 
dramatic incident. On the other hand, he sails upon an 
even keel and with a steady rudder. The aim of his 
book is admirably conceived ; and he never permits him- 
self to lose grip of the thread that is to guide the 
narrative on the lines which he lays down. Nothing 
is allowed to interrupt the steady sequence of events, 
which he treats in their chronological order, and with no 
attempt to arrange them in what a less practised work- 
man might have deemed picturesque groups. By his 
rigid adherence to this method he inspires us with a 
confidence in the balance of his judgment, and gives 
asense of vividness and truth to the narration which no 
other plan could have ensured. Our interest is sustained 
from the first page to the last; and, what is much more 
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important, the book, early as it appears, has that weight 
and authority which make it a fair basis for forming an 
estimate of the influence, political and constitutional, of 
Queen Victoria’s personality upon her country and her 
age, and of the general results of her reign. To attempt 
such an estimate, with Mr Lee’s assistance, is the object 
which we now set before us. 

With this aim in view, we must first discover what 
were the inherent qualities which she brought to the 
task. We do not mean those characteristics that revealed 
themselves only in the privacy of intimate and familiar 
intercouse, but those which were the common property 
of the nation, and which the history of her country will, 
of necessity, record. If we look back upon contemporary 
comments at the time of her succession, we are at once 
impressed by their wideness of the mark. The succession 
of a female sovereign, at a time when political feeling ran 
high, and momentous changes were taking place, was 
regarded as an event fraught with some danger to the 
constitution, or at least as likely still further to reduce 
the power of the monarchy. The main practical interest 
of the change appeared to lie in conjecture as to the 
influences which must certainly shape the conduct of the 
new ruler—influences beside which her own character, 
mental capacity,fand force of will would count for little. 
None could then tell what her personal characteristics 
were ; but those who speculated on the political horoscope 
would certainly have regarded them as counting for 
little in their calculations, or as very unlikely to enhance 
the position of the Crown. An experience of sixty years 
proved how profoundly mistaken the wisest political 
prophets may be. 

In a retrospective view it will probably be admitted 
by all that the first of these personal characteristics was 
as unswerving tenacity of purpose. For good or ill, there 
can be no doubt that Queen Victoria possessed a firmness 
of will which was based on something far stronger than 
mere education or the influence of advisers, and which, 
had it been combined with certain other elements from 
which she was conspicuously free, might have led to 
serious political embarrassments. As it was, that tenacity 
of purpose might cause occasional difficulty to ministers 
bent on a special course of action, and impatient of inter- 
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ference; it might occasionally blind the ruler to con- 
siderations of policy, or give force to prejudices strong 
but never ignoble ; but, on the whole, we do not hesitate to 
say that it was a national asset of the very highest value. 

It was this quality which lay at the root of the scheme 
of life which the Queen early formed for herself, and to 
which she clung with a determination so unswerving that 
it became a dominating part of her character. Let us 
remember exactly what this means. There are few, even 
among the stronger members of what is conventionally 
styled the stronger sex, who do not occasionally give way 
to the tide of some strong impulse which conscience does 
not condemn; and if this is true of men, it is still more 
true of the great majority of women. Nor need such 
conduct be generally blamed. To seek the stimulus and 
the excitement to be found in the variety of impulsive 
emotions, and in the pursuit of passing enthusiasms, is 
an ideal of life to which the ordinary man and woman 
may conform, probably with increased satisfaction to 
themselves, and with no detriment to public interests. 
The burden of sovereignty denies such relaxation to 
those who are called to bear its weight. The path of 
history is strewn with the ruin caused by those rulers 
who forgot to apply the discipline of self-restraint. 

By whatever instinct or whatever suggestion, Queen 
Victoria very early formed the conception of her life as 
one in which no indulgence in enthusiastic fancies, no 
fantastic rhapsodies were permissible, but which must be 
ordered by fixed adherence to an undeviating rule of 
conduct. It was no selfish pride or arrogance, but a high 
ideal of duty which made her determine, like her great 
predecessor Henry V, 

‘I will keep my state, 
Be like a queen, and show my sail of greatness.’ 


It was a high resolve, that by no yielding to the moods 
and caprices of a woman’s heart, by no spasmodic im- 
pulses whose very keenness would bode a speedy reaction, 
would she ever impair the dignity of that Imperial office 
which she was called upon to hold. The resolve was none 
the less strong because it was silently formed and unob- 
trusively carried out, with nothing of theatrical display. 
It was possible only to one possessed of that first charac- 
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teristic of indomitable tenacity of purpose. But that 
tenacity might easily have developed into obstinacy ; the 
resolution to maintain the unabated dignity of kingship 
might have passed into arrogance, had it not been for 
some other characteristics that were embedded just as 
deeply in the nature of our Queen. 

The first of these was that absolute simplicity which 
was one of her peculiar gifts, the simplicity which our 
greatest satirist felt to be the one quality that blunted 
his weapons, and which he has called ‘ the highest orna- 
ment of human things.’ It was that stately simplicity, 
impressing all alike who came under its influence, banish- 
ing the very thought of subterfuge, treating chicanery 
when detected as only one of the furtive devices of 
cowardly weakness, that dissociated her tenacity of pur- 
pose from any thought of self-aggrandisement, and 
made it all the more potent because it scorned conceal- 
ment, and did not cloak itself in any mock humility. 

Equally conspicuous amongst the few and simple traits 
that formed the very warp and woof of her character, 
was that complete freedom from personal vanity, which 
not only refuses to find any petty satisfaction in the dis- 
play of power and its emblems, but scorns amusements 
and the tinsel shows of life as compared with its stern 
realities, and, in the habitual presence of great and 
august issues, attains to a profound humility. In pro- 
portion as her conception of her duty, clearly formed 
and rigidly adhered to, came to penetrate more and more 
deeply into her character, so any trait of vanity became 
more utterly alien to her nature. 

Lastly, all these characteristics were welded together, 
and their efficacy was enormously enhanced by that im- 
perious sense of duty which dominated her very being. 
Opinions may differ as to her action in various episodes: 
principles to which she adhered with obstinacy may to 
some seem little better than prejudices; we may think 
that of one or another constitutional problem she formed 
a mistaken view ; but no dispassionate observer will deny 
that the one rule of her conduct was a rigid adherence 
to that which her conscience told her at the time was 
right, so far as she could interpret its dictates justly and 
disentangle them from the intricate mesh of perplexing 
considerations. 
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Such then were, in our view, the simple and funda- 
mental elements of character which the Queen brought 
to her task. These elements would have been efficacious 
whatever the constitution over which it had been her 
destiny to preside; they were of peculiar and inestimable 
value in fitting her for the duty of ruling the British 
Empire, poised as it is upon a constitution of peculiar 
delicacy. On the manner in which she envisaged the spe- 
cial functions of her position, Mr Lee’s narrative throws 
much interesting light. Not the most profound legal 
knowledge, not the deepest study of comparative politics, 
not the most acute introspective power, could enable any 
one to know the possibilities of that intricate political 
machine, or to predict its operation in novel circumstances, 
without the addition of wide practical experience. In 
her early years the Queen had before her no very ideal 
example to enable her to form a true conception of royal 
duties and powers. The careers of her immediate pre- 
decessors supplied few lessons which she could accept as 
worthy to be followed. Her only guides were a sound 
but necessarily conventional education, and the loyal help 
of advisers who, while they were for the most part persons 
of sound judgment and of no ignoble aims, did not possess 
any marked intellectual ascendancy or any special acute- 
ness of insight. Of these the most conspicuous perhaps 
were the Baroness Lehzen, a governess who inspired awe 
in at least equal measure with affection; Prince Leopold, 
the Queen’s uncle, who was early debarred from personal 
intercourse, except at rare intervals, by his acceptance of 
the throne of Belgium; Baron Stockmar, the former 
physician and secretary of Prince Leopold, a man of 
singularly unselfish character, but possessing little sym- 
pathy with English ways; and the Queen’s mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, whose guidance was hampered by her 
inability to converse in the English language. After all, 
her chief dependence was upon herself and the fund of 
saving common-sense which rarely deserted her through- 
out the long vicissitudes of her reign. 

It need not surprise us that her first conception of the 
constitution over which she was to preside was a some- 
what rudimentary one. She knew that hers was a stu- 
pendous task, implying heavy duties and grave responsi- 
bilities ; and it is no wonder that, at the outset, the extent 
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rather than the limitations of these duties and responsi- 
bilities impressed her. As her opinions strengthened, and 
as they were listened to with that respect which her posi- 
tion demanded, she naturally failed to see what only acute 
intuitive power, aided by long experience, could have 
taught her, in what direction her range of greatest influ- 
ence lay, and where her power was essentially restricted 
by the spirit of our constitution. Her merit was that no 
prejudices, however deeply engrained, no petulance, how- 
ever lively it occasionally might be, prevented her from 
learning the lessons of experience. Her title to our last- 
ing respect and reverence was that no selfishness, no 
personal vanity, no temporary irritation, even if justifi- 
able, prevented her from gaining the full harvest of these 
lessons. 

But for the full development of her character and of 
her powers one thing more was needful. Had she re- 
mained like ‘the imperial votaress,’ her great predecessor, 
‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free, the danger to her Em- 
pire would have been great, the loss to the development 
of her character irreparable. With Elizabeth the habitual 
and solitary exercise of an imperious will not unfrequently 
degenerated into caprice, and sometimes came perilously 
near tyranny. For such rank growth the character of 
Queen Victoria would in any case have found no room; 
but none the less the presence of a helpmate was essential 
for the full accomplishment of her work; and the choice 
of that helpmate involved issues of supreme importance 
both for herself and for her country. 

That choice was, in the main, her own. It was ur- 
doubtedly guided by her uncle, King Leopold, and fostered 
by his faithful lieutenant, Baron Stockmar. In selecting 
asa husband Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, her own 
first cousin, the Queen certainly gave umbrage to many 
sentiments and prejudices that prevailed both at home 
and abroad. The Prince’s family was of no such im- 
portance or rank as to warrant such an alliance. Com- 
plications had already arisen too often in England’s expe 
rience from ties between the Royal Family and the minor 
German principalities. Neither the lessons of history nor 
the types of national character made Englishmen and 
Germans very congenial to one another. But, on the 
whole, the choice was justified by many motives of 
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political expediency, even if it had not had, as it most 
assuredly did have, the simpler and the surer foundation 
of mutual inclination and obedience to the dictates of 
natural affection. And here the Queen was to learn the 
lesson, which her later experience so often and so fully 
confirmed, that she best consulted the good of her people, 
and at the same time best attracted their sympathy and 
their support, by no elaborate calculations of political 
possibilities, by no subtle balancing of diplomatic motives 
but by that simple and straightforward obedience to 
the dictates of her heart which often out-distanced the 
chicanery of the politician. 

In all its essential features, in its bearing upon the 
character and conduct of the Queen, in its ultimate 
result upon the welfare of the Empire, above all in the 
example which it set, the arrangement which made 
Prince Albert the consort of our Queen was one fraught 
with many blessings. The type to which he belonged 
was not one altogether formed according to English 
taste. Lack of sympathy, quite as much as positive 
prejudice, prevented the nation from receiving him with 
cordiality. He failed at times to understand the spirit 
of the British constitution; he occasionally went too 
far in his interference with ministerial responsibility ; 
he perhaps unduly stereotyped a certain bias in the 
Queen’s foreign sympathies which was out of harmony 
with the prevailing feeling of the country. During the 
twenty years of his life in England it cannot be said 
that he did more than struggle with fair success against 
a constant tide of unpopularity. But of no one can it 
more truly be said that his death placed the coping-stone 
upon his work. The influence he attained was enhanced 
a thousand-fold when his memory alone survived, and 
when the real worth of his character, the absolute recti- 
tude and unselfishness of his aims, the lofty ideal of 
chivalrous service which he rendered to his wife, were 
fully realised. 

The personality which gradually became known to us 
during forty years of widowhood was one in which the 
native elements of character had been deeply modified by 
the wise guidance of her husband and by undying fidelity 
tohis memory. The short interval between the Queen's 
accession and her marriage was recalled by her with little 
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satisfaction. These two years were, in her own words, 
‘the least sensible and satisfactory part of her life.’ They 
had shown to the full that obstinacy of temper which 
lack of experience both created and excused. They had 
seen her involved in at least one serious constitutional 
struggle with her ministers, which might, if repeated or 
prolonged, have led to serious, if not disastrous, results. 
They left her perplexed and disheartened, distrustful both 
of others and of herself. Thenceforward she was, in her 
own words, ‘in a safe haven, and there remained for 
twenty years. For the tenderness of a tutelage based on 
deep affection; for the careful maturing of a character 
at once strong and impressionable; for the judicial balance 
which he imparted to the impulses of the woman's heart, 
the Prince commands our profoundest gratitude. That 
gratitude was accorded to him in the measure he deserved 
only when his task was done. 

His was, indeed, a position in which failure was only 
too easy. By a series of most untoward circumstances 
the Queen had become alienated from the Tory party, 
who were in power during the years following her mar- 
riage; and that alienation, for no sufficient reason, was 
increased by the supposed predilections of her husband. 
When the Whigs recovered power, which they maintained 
with casual interruptions down to his death, foreign 
policy—that sphere of political action which almost 
absorbed the interest both of the Queen and of the 
Prince Consort—was in the hands of a minister between 
whom and the Prince there was an absolute lack of 
sympathy. The Prince's views of international relations 
were based on principles to which the nation as a whole 
was scarcely awake, and to which, even if awakened to 
them, it would have been either apathetic or opposed. 
There was an inevitable anomaly in the position of 4 
consort who could not but share in every thought and 
anxiety of the Queen, under a constitution which abso- 
lutely forbade any interference between the sovereign 
and her government. Friction might easily have arisen 
with the most tactful of ministers; and tact was a gift 
which Lord Palmerston neither possessed nor sought to 
acquire. In his aims and in his conceptions of policy he 
was, even when in the right, totally at variance with 
the Queen and her husband. In his methods he was 
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uniformly perverse and unconciliatory to them. The 
wonder was, not that there was friction, but that it did 
not more seriously dislocate the working of the delicate 
machine of constitutional monarchy. 

The differences between Palmerston’s views of foreign 
polities and those of the Queen and Prince Albert mani- 
fested themselves immediately after her marriage. At 
that time Palmerston, pursuing a line which was to 
obtain abundant confirmation in our subsequent action, 
supported so strongly the rights of the Sultan against 
Mehemet Ali, and offered such strenuous opposition to 
the Court of Louis Philippe in its encouragement of the 
Egyptian rebellion, as to bring him into active conflict 
with the sympathies of the Queen. These sympathies 
were undoubtedly coloured, not only by a wish to main- 
tain peace, but also by the less constitutional reason of 
her personal friendship towards the Orleans family. 
Constitutionally, Palmerston’s position as against the 
Crown was strong; but he weakened it then, as he did 
afterwards, by a determination to take the most decisive 
steps in an international crisis, not only without the 
knowledge of the Queen, but even without consulting his 
colleagues. His action was to some extent justified by 
complete success; and, however unpalatable to the Queen, 
its foresight was proved by the speedy yielding of Louis 
Philippe. This success, however, did not lessen the breach 
between the Queen and her imperious minister ; and that 
breach perhaps contributed to the ready acceptance by 
her of the Tory ministry which soon came into power 
under Sir Robert Peel, and which her early associations 
might otherwise have led her to regard without sympathy 
and even with dismay. 

The ministry of Sir Robert Peel, from 1841 to 1846, 
certainly did much, not only to define and strengthen the 
Queen's prerogative and influence in the country, but to 
make the position of Prince Albert more tolerable, and 
to render his efforts to assist her more effective. In the 
first place, the necessarily close contact into which the 
Queen was now brought with the Tory leaders rendered 
their relations cordial, and dispelled for good and all 
those prejudices of early training which, unbalanced, 
might have attached her too exclusively to one party in 
the State. There remained some possibility of friction in 
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foreign affairs ; and, smoothly as these affairs proceeded 
under the charge of Lord Aberdeen, he was compelled to 
place limitations upon the interference of the Crown 
which recalled some of Palmerston’s criticisms, and might, 
upon occasion, have given rise to antagonism between the 
Queen and himself. 

Fortunately for both, no serious foreign crisis arose 
during this period. The difficulties of the ministry lay 
rather in domestic affairs; and in these the Queen adopted 
an attitude which entirely agreed with their own. In 
regard to the questions of the Maynooth grant and of 
fiscal regulations, the Queen leant to the policy of com- 
promise and opportunism, and, perhaps fortunately, 
sympathised with that widely prevalent view, which 
avoided the stern logic of political principle and shrank 
from its extreme application. In the Maynooth grant 
she recognised none of that abandonment of principle 
which forced such members of the Tory party as Mr 
Gladstone to leave its ranks; and she was equally far 
from justifying it as a deliberate policy of concurrent 
endowment. It was to her—as it was perhaps to the 
majority of her subjects—‘a wise and tolerant concession 
to the dominant religion in Ireland.’ Such a justification 
has its dangers, and involves an opportunism that might 
play havoc with political principle; but it was none the 
less acceptable to the common-sense of the nation, and 
its adoption by the sovereign was convenient as a basis 
for her attitude towards party disputes. 

The Queen took a similar line with regard to Peel's 
surrender of Protectionist principles. She felt it to be, 
at the time, an arrangement necessary to prevent worse 
inconvenience. She discussed it, not on the ground of 
political principle, but as a prudent compromise about 
a matter which might well cause friction in the political 
machine. What she apprehended most was difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet; and for any rigid adherence 
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to the principles of the party she had, by training and 
predilection, but little sympathy. In her own words, 


‘the Queen thinks the time is come when a removal of the 
restrictions on the importation of food cannot be successfully 
resisted.’ 





This is the language of pure opportunism; but it is 
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justified by the obvious dangers of any other attitude on 
the part of a constitutional sovereign—dangers of which 
the Queen was so conscious that it was only in extreme 
eases that she carried her adherence to political principles 
to the length of active resistance to a change. For her, 
in the present instance, there was no thought of dis- 
honour in Peel’s surrender. She spoke of his ‘high- 
minded conduct, his courage, and his loyalty. When 
Melbourne frankly condemned that conduct, in language 
of which the freedom was habitual and characteristic, 
as ‘damned dishonest,’ she declined the topic and bade 
him keep silence. The vehement attacks, of which Peel 
was the object, she bitterly condemned ; and only con- 
summate tact and skill enabled Peel’s chief assailant, 
in later days, to dispel her antipathy, and to become the 
most trusted and sympathetic of all her ministers. 

Peel's fall (1846) brought the Queen and the Prince once 
more into those troublesome relations with Palmerston 
which were the source of their bitterest annoyance. 
The struggle was at once renewed; and unfortunately, 
during the course of Lord John Russell’s ministry, the 
crises which provoked it were both numerous and acute. 
In the first of these—the Spanish marriages—the views 
of the Queen were not fundamentally different from 
those which Palmerston adopted. But his methods were 
to the last degree offensive. His dispatches almost pre- 
cipitated the nation into war, and were sent off not only 
without the knowledge of his colleagues, but in deliberate 
defiance of the wishes of the Queen. The tone of con- 
ciliation which she would fain have employed, at once 
out of deference to the friendship subsisting between 
herself and Louis Philippe, and in the interests of peace, 
was roughly brushed aside; and a breach was created 
between the two nations, inevitable perhaps, and 
certainly in accordance with the general feeling of 
England, but none the less distasteful to herself, and 
dangerous to the tranquillity of Europe. 

During the revolutionary troubles of 1848, the differ- 
ences between the Queen and the minister became even 
more frequent and more acute. Palmerston sympathised 
with the Liberal movements on the Continent, and he was 
ready to mark his sympathy by an obtrusive intervention. 
The Queen and Prince Albert, on the other hand, were 
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linked by the closest ties with many of the reigning families 
abroad, for whom the revolutionary movement meant 
absolute ruin; and they strongly deprecated intervention 
on Palmerstonian lines. In regard to every country in 
Europe the same divergence of view prevailed. Their 
methods were equally antagonistic. Palmerston resented 
direct correspondence between the Queen and foreign 
courts; the Queen and Prince Albert resented the constant 
transmission of dispatches which had not been submitted 
to the Queen. The minister could appeal to the popular 
acceptance of his policy ; the Queen could stir up against 
him the jealousy of his colleagues, whom he treated 
with as little consideration as herself. At length the 
strain, which was carried to a point at which a serious 
constitutional crisis appeared imminent, was relieved. 
Palmerston committed both the Crown and the ministry 
to an acceptance of the ‘Coup d'état’ of Napoleon II, 
for which neither was prepared. The patience of the 
Queen had long been exhausted; that of Lord John 
Russell was now at an end. In December 1851 Palmer- 
ston ceased to be Minister for Foreign affairs; but only 
a couple of months later he defeated his former colleagues, 
and the administration of Lord John Russell came to 
an end. 

The struggle with Lord Palmerston, in which this was 
a crucial episode, had a most important bearing on the 
joint influence of the Queen and Prince Albert. A stage 
yet more acute was to be faced before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when Palmerston forced the hands of his 
colleagues in Lord Aberdeen’s ministry and frustrated 
the conciliatory efforts of the Queen. At that juncture 
the popularity of the minister certainly rose, at the ex- 
pense of that of the Queen and of the Prince, who had to 
meet a gathering volume of abuse against his supposed 
truckling to Russia in deference to personal ties. 

After Palmerston's dismissal in 1851 his hold on the 
nation, often increased by that truculent arrogance by 
means of which he managed to appear as the chief de- 
fender of national honour, grew year by year stronger. 
He had joined the coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen in 
1853, only to resign in a few weeks, and to compel his 
colleagues to recall him with added influence. Even the 
Queen came to recognise that, however faulty his methods 
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may have been, war had become inevitable, and that the 
only course left was its vigorous prosecution. When 
Aberdeen’s Government tottered to its fall, Palmerston 
replaced it. The growing friendship between the Queen 
and Napoleon III, marked the success of Palmerston 
precisely in that direction where the sympathies of the 
Court had once been most in opposition to his own. The 
temporary defeat of his Chinese policy (March 1857) only 
enhanced his triumph at the ensuing election. 

The incessant anxiety of the Queen during the Indian 
Mutiny, and the vigilance with which she watched and 
criticised the action of ministers, continued to give Pal- 
merston food for irritation and to provoke outspoken 
remonstrance; but substantially the views of the Queen 
and of the minister came more and more toagree. When, 
finally, he was defeated, in 1858, on the Conspiracy Bill, 
which was contrived to punish the attempt of Orsini on 
the Emperor’s life, the point in dispute was one as to 
which the Queen and he were substantially at one; and 
she viewed with regret and even with alarm the resigna- 
tion of a minister with whom she had been obliged to 
maintain so many and often such acrimonious struggles. 
Palmerston became Prime Minister again in June 1859. 
Butin the two critical episodes of the period which inter- 
vened between his return to power and the Prince Con- 
sort’s death in December 1861—namely, the war between 
France and Austria, and the threatened hostilities with 
America—the Queen and the Prince Consort were able 
to assert their influence in favour of moderation without 
provoking any semblance of rupture between themselves 
and the Prime Minister. The avoidance of a breach with 
the Northern States was the last occasion on which she 
was to have that wise and loyal help which for twenty 
years had been her mainstay, and the memory of which 
endured as the most permanent influence in her life. 

The constitutional struggle had often been acute, and, 
under the irritation which it caused the Queen, it might 
easily have led to complications still more serious had it 
not been for the calmness and restraint which the balanced 
judgment and unselfish loyalty of the Prince were able to 
impart to her attitude. Henceforward she was to have 
other topics of disagreement with her ministers; but that 
none of them provoked any serious political crisis was 
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due to the ripened experience and sensitive perception at 
once of the limits of her prerogative and of the means by 
which her rightful influence could be exerted, which she 
owed to the tuition of the Prince. To her native sense 
of rectitude, to her strenuous adherence to what she 
believed to be the dictates of duty, he brought only the 
confirmation of steady and unswerving sympathy; but 
the constitutional tact which she acquired and which 
became the most potent influence in her later work, she 
owed to his masculine grasp of political problems and to 
the lessons of self-command which he imparted. 
Henceforward, under a crushing sense of bereavement 
which took the light out of her life, the Queen had 
to face, alone and unaided, a long and heavy task for 
which her past experience was but a training and prepara- 
tion. The forty years that were to follow constituted 
the longest and the most august portion of her reign. 
These years saw the loyalty which had already been 
deeply planted in her people’s breasts, growing into a 
stately and wide-spreading tree. They saw the boundaries 
of the Empire widely extended and knit together with 
a growing sense of unity, and the name of Victoria in- 
scribed securely on the page of history as at once the 
symbol of that unity and one of its most potent bonds. 
To the task which now faced her she brought those 
natural gifts of which we have already spoken, now 
ripened and mellowed by wise guidance and by an already 
long experience of the difficulties and dangers which 
beset a constitutional monarch. She had learned where 
to insist and where to yield, and had skilfully avoided 
bringing any struggle for her prerogative to the point 
where defeat or success would have been almost equally 
fatal to its maintenance. She had learned how to hold 
in severe restraint a naturally imperious temper ; but the 
very necessity of compliance had taught her how and 
when her real influence might be safely exercised, and 
had crystallised that influence into a potent force. These 
later years brought her into contact with ministers of 
great intellectual power, backed by enthusiastic party 
spirit, bent upon carrying out far-reaching schemes, 
secure in great parliamentary majorities. None of them 
sought, none of them would probably have been able, to 
place such curbs on her influence as she had to endure on 
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more than one occasion from Lord Palmerston. That 
this was so in an age of ever-increasing assertion of 
popular rights was a remarkable tribute to the position 
which character and ripe experience achieved for her. 

It would be difficult, and might be misleading, to 
attempt to define precisely the line of policy which the 
Queen pursued, or to say that she consistently pursued 
any definite line, either in foreign or in domestic affairs. 
It was in the former of these departments that her main 
interest lay, and that her opinions were most pronounced. 
But it is a prevalent fallacy to attribute to the chief 
actors in a nation’s foreign policy one undeviating aim, 
which permits to the historian that easy classification in 
which his soul delights. The fallacy, thus encouraged by 
the historian, is helped by party spirit. Each political 
party attempts, with somewhat indifferent success and 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm, to represent its 
foreign policy as a consistent whole. It repeats certain 
catchwords, decries certain connexions, advocates certain 
alliances, because these have obtained a traditional 
currency as party distinctions. But neither the historian 
nor the party politician gives nearly sufficient weight to 
personal predilections, or to those accidental circumstances 
which upset the shrewdest calculations and alter the 
balance of international conditions. 

We should be equally mistaken if we were to attribute 
to the Queen’s views of foreign politics, which absorbed 
so much of her attention, any artificial consistency such 
as is implied in adherence to one principle of policy. It 
would be idle to pretend—nor does Mr Lee seek to prove 
—that her own personal relations to many of the reigning 
families of Europe did not exercise a very large share in 
determining her bias. She formed no fixed idea as to any 
scheme for adjusting the balance of power in Europe. 
She had no preconceived opinion as to the direction in 
which the Empire should advance, the alliances which it 
should cultivate, the sources of power in the maintenance 
of which its energies should be mainly spent, or the 
principles which this nation should consistently support 
or oppose. It was not for her to elaborate a doctrinaire 
scheme of England’s proper influence in the world, still 
less to represent a single political party, or to initiate 
a policy. She felt it to be a part of proper fidelity to her 
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order to resist revolution, and not to condone disturbance 
for the sake of any chimerical scheme of political regenera- 
tion. She never allowed a popular cry to influence her, 
and on several occasions she took a line in foreign polities 
which was distinctly opposed to that of the majority of 
her subjects. In her first contest with Lord Palmerston 
as to the treatment of Mehemet Ali; in the strained 
relations with Greece over the Don Pacifico affair ; in the 
long dispute as to the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein; in 
the support which she gave to Lord Canning’s policy 
after the Indian Mutiny; in her hesitation before the 
Crimean War; and in her sympathy with the North 
rather than the South in the American conflict—in all of 
these she took the side which was distinctly unpopular, at 
all events with the ruling classes, at the time. In some, 
at least, of these questions her judgment has been proved 
by later events to have been wiser than that of her 
ministers or her people. It is true that we can trace no 
uniformity of view in her conception of our proper 
relations with foreign powers ; but the aspect of European 
affairs in her reign neither permitted nor encouraged any 
such persistence of aim as was needful to the France of 
Richelieu, or to the England of Chatham or of Pitt. To 
each case as it occurred she strove to apply a balanced 
judgment, sufficient for the moment, based on clear 
information, and on the accumulated experience which 
unrivalled opportunities had brought her, dominated by 
the crowning virtue of moderation, clinging to peace 
while peace was possible, and untiring in effort when an 
open conflict became inevitable. The only consistency in 
her views of foreign politics was her rigid obedience to 
these conditions ; and it was this consistency which made 
her influence so potent as it was. 

In the sphere of domestic politics it would be just as 
absurd to claim the Queen as the consistent ally of either 
party in the State. Those ecclesiastical questions, which 
divide the nation so deeply and plunge it into conflicts 
of such intensity, roused neither her interest nor her 
sympathy. Her early training inclined her rather to 
Presbyterianism than Episcopacy ; but she never allowed 
these inclinations perceptibly to affect her conduct. Into 
the sphere of economical and fiscal legislation she never 
sought to intrude, regarding the questions involved as 
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matters of administration with which the Crown ought 
not to interfere. Without enthusiasm for parliamentary 
reform, she regarded its settlement as desirable and ex- 
pedient in the interests of the stability of the constitu- 
tion. She intervened with strong opinions, which she 
did not hesitate to express, only when domestic legislation 
appeared to trench on the prerogatives of the Crown and 
the integrity of the Empire. She disliked the disestablish-. 
ment of the Irish Church because it seemed inconsistent 
with her coronation oath. She disliked army reform,,. 
and hesitated long before she consented to issue the 
royal warrant abolishing purchase, because such measures 
seemed to threaten one of her most imposing preroga- 
tives. Above all, she regarded the menace of Home Rule 
as a danger of the first magnitude. But she carried her 
resistance to the first two measures no further than a 
protest ; the pain and humiliation of the last were spared 
both to the nation and to herself. 

The preservation of the integrity of the Empire, the 
promotion of its prosperity, the maintenance of the 
broad lines of its constitution—these, and no preconceived 
political ideals, were the aims to which she made all her 
efforts subservient. No previous sovereign formed so 
clear a notion of the Crown as the central tie that binds 
together our vast and heterogeneous Empire; and the 
position which Queen Victoria thus assumed she main- 
tained with ever-increasing force down to the last day of 
her reign. Her success in this direction proceeded, no 
doubt, largely from the warmth of her heart and from 
the readiness of her sympathy, which responded to every 
phase of national joy and sorrow, and gave utterance to. 
simple but telling words of congratulation or encourage- 
ment in every great crisis of the national fate. But it 
also arose from the profound feeling of confidence which 
her acts and words increasingly inspired throughout a 
long career—of confidence in her large wisdom and the 
uprightness and unselfishness of her aims. A character 
of consummate rectitude, imperious, but without the least 
taint of pettiness, blending the simple grace of the 
domestic virtues with an exalted standard of public duty, 
formed a unique centre to which the warmth of national 
enthusiasm might be attracted, and upon which it might 
be securely anchored. Thus the Queen became indeed a 
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‘mother in Israel’; and the resulting sense of filial and 
fraternal relationship made a common pulse beat through 
all her vast dominions. Had it been the contrivance of 
the most astute politician, and not merely the prompting 
of a woman’s sympathy, the process could not have been 
more deftly adapted to the great political and imperial 
object at which it aimed and which it achieved. 

Nor can we omit here to note the respect and admira- 
tion engendered by her blameless private character and 
the example of domestic purity and family affection 
which throughout a long life she set before the world. 
The effect of such an example can hardly be exaggerated, 
either in its moral effect upon the nation, or in the 
increased influence which it lent to the monarchy. The 
sane and simple domesticity portrayed, for instance, in 
the ‘Journal of our Life in the Highlands, appealed to 
multitudes incapable of appreciating the political action 
of the sovereign. The Queen took the great public, as 
it were, into her confidence. It was a compliment as 
wise as it was delicate; and the touch of nature made 
the palace and the cottage kin. Whatever may be the 
case in certain sections of society, there can be no doubt 
that so pure a vision as was presented by the private life 
and the inner court of Queen Victoria appeals with 
enormous force to the mass of this nation—to the middle 
class, which, after all, turns the scale of public opinion 
in Great Britain and her Colonies, as well as to yet 
humbler ranks of the people. The personal feeling, the 
respectful admiration, which this vision inspired, is one 
of the most potent influences that can at once support a 
throne and keep a nation sound; and, among all the 
debts we owe to Queen Victoria, there is none greater 
than that such an influence was hers. 

Such then were the guiding principles which this great 
Queen brought to the task which, with no partner in her 
heavy burden, she discharged for forty years. Crushed 
by a grief for which time admitted no dulling of memory; 
assailed by ever-recurring sorrows, seeking solace only in 
unremitting toil for which a woman's strength might 
well have proved inadequate, she never relaxed her 
efforts, never allowed her alert and ready sympathy to 
slumber, never lost heart or hope for her Empire. Time 
brought its rich reward. 
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But that reward came slowly : the light only gradually 
pierced the clouds. It is strange to recall the disloyalty 
that in those early days of widowhood assailed one whose 
later years were acclaimed by a people’s whole-hearted 
love and reverence. We revive these memories of ignorant 
criticism, the fantastic schemes of a crude republicanism, 
as though they were the disordered figments of a night- 
mare; and it is half with shame and half with amuse- 
ment that we remind ourselves that these formed the 
theme of responsible politicians, and found an echo in 
many breasts. Complaints became vociferous that the 
Queen unduly withdrew herself from the sight of her 
people, took too little part in social functions, and per- 
mitted herself an undue indulgence in the luxury of 
grief. Little heed was paid to the causes which pre- 
vented such public appearances, amongst which ill-health 
was alone sufficient. It was suggested, with an as- 
tonishing want of discretion, that, in the absence of 
public ceremonial, the cost of the monarchy was money 
wasted; and that, if the eyes of: the crowd were not 
dazzled by profuse display, the simplicity and cheapness 
of republican forms might be a convenient substitute. 
Those who argued thus were singularly blind to the 
true value of the Crown as a political institution, to 
the deeper objects for which it exists, and to the con- 
siderations and principles on which public respect for it 
depends. 

That there was some popular discontent there can be 
no doubt ; and it is painful to read of the vexation which 
it caused the Queen, and of her complaints that the words 
which might have dispelled it were not spoken. It might, 
indeed, have been more chivalrous had those amongst 
her ministers to whom the Queen appealed taken more 
energetic steps to correct an impression as to her neglect 
of public duty which was singularly false, and had they 
not left remonstrances to be made by the Queen herself 
in the pages of the ‘Court Journal.’ But that silence 
may after all have been a blessing in disguise, for it left 
the truth to shine out all the more conspicuously when 
the nation became fully conscious of the lifelong devotion 
of the Queen, and discovered that in the midst of her 
troubles she had never neglected the more important if 
less conspicuous duties of the sovereign. 
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We confess, however, to a suspicion that Mr Lee some- 
what exaggerates the amount of unpopularity that the 
Queen’s withdrawal from the public eye entailed. He 
has, no doubt, strong ground for his opinion in the feeling 
which prevailed amongst the Queen’s immediate circle, 
and in the impression which it made upon the Queen 
herself. But the popular irritation was, we suspect, never 
very deep, and its manifestations were chiefly to be found 
in the tirades of journalistic scribblers—always the most 
fallacious guides. Let us only consider the real facts of 
human nature. Constancy to a memory, the sacred rever- 
ence paid to the affection of a life—these may cause a 
passing irritation when they jar upon the petty enjoy- 
ments of the hour, but none the less they move our 
admiration and provoke our deeper sympathy. If one 
whose presence is eagerly sought departs from our com- 
pany and retreats from the noisy throng under the 
pressure of a great sorrow, we may regret the decision, 
but we do not withdraw our affection or dethrone the 
object of our admiration from its pedestal. That un- 
popularity is somewhat unreal which fancies itself to 
entertain a dislike of what it venerates only because it 
cannot show its veneration as it fain would do. In this 
case the grumbling was superficial ; the real heart of the 
nation would have been untrue to itself if it had not 
cherished a secret sympathy. The memory of one signifi- 
cant incident, which Mr Lee recounts, is yet fresh upon us. 
It was at a meeting in St James’s Hall, on December 4, 
1866, that Mr Ayrton, a somewhat truculent politician, 
who achieved a temporary notoriety largely owing to 
the fantasies of comic opera, denounced in unsparing 
terms what he was pleased to call the Queen’s neglect 
of public duty. The crowd listened in silence ; but when 
it was the turn of Mr Bright to speak, he gauged the 
feeling of his audience better, and stirred their hearts 
by a rebuke which was all the more scathing because its 
language was studiously moderate. 


‘I think’ (he remarked) ‘there has been, by many persons, & 
great injustice done to the Queen in reference to her desolate 
and widowed position; and I venture to say this, that 4 
woman, be she the Queen of a great realm, or be she the wife 
of one of your labouring men, who can keep alive in her heart 
a great sorrow for the lost object of her life and her affection, 
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is not at all likely to be wanting in a great and generous 
sympathy with you.’ 


No other man could have uttered these words with such 
telling force. The audience would have been false to 
their English manhood had they failed to respond to the 
call; and it is not surprising that they declined to listen 
to the paltry apologies by which Mr Ayrton tried to cover 
his retreat. 

The cloud looked blacker than it really was; and the 
sustained effort of a courageous heart that never flinched 
from serious work, and slowly schooled itself to face the 
ordeal of public functions, completely dispelled it in the 
end. All the real and vital achievements of a noble life 
gradually stood out more and more patent to the eyes 
of all, and transformed those lukewarm feelings which 
prevailed at the outset of the reign into an intensity 
of personal devotion and loyalty of which our grand- 
fathers could hardly have had a conception. The in- 


_ fluence of this feeling upon the cohesion of the Empire 


we have already noted. If it was in some sense the 
effect of Imperial expansion and unity, it was also a 
potent cause. Mr Lee points out that the result was 
partly due to ‘a force of circumstances not subject to 
any individual control.’ The enthusiasm which gathered 
round the Queen in her later days was, as he says, 


‘largely the outcome of the new conception of the British 
monarchy which sprang from the development of the Colonies 
and dependencies of Great Britain, and the sudden strengthen- 
ing of the sense of unity between them and the mother- 
country.’ 


But while we admit this to the full, we must not forget 
the praise that is due to the Queen for the fostering of 
this feeling, which entered so deeply into her own heart 
as to become part of the warp and woof of her being. 


Suddenly, with only the shortest warning, in the midst 
of work, and with the burden of anxiety heavy on her, 
that quick brain, that sympathetic heart, that unsparing 
energy sank to rest. On January 19th, 1901, the nation 
was startled by an ominous report: at half-past six on 
the evening of the 22nd the Queen was dead. No sove- 
reign ever passed from her people amidst a sorrow so 
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universal and so profound. The successive stages in her 
obsequies thrilled the heart of the nation like the scenes 
of a mighty drama, in which not only the spectators 
themselves, but the whole world seemed to take a part. 
Each phase of that august ceremonial, as it carried her 
further from the home of her own choosing, the scene of 
domestic joys and of long vicissitudes of sorrow, to her 
final resting-place beneath the shadow of the mightiest 
of England’s palaces, seemed to drop something of the 
element of mere personal feeling, and to absorb her into 
the mighty bosom of her Empire’s history. 

To the keeping of that solemn record we may commit 
her memory. Two years have passed since we heard that 
the name which had become familiar as a household word 
for two generations was now only a memory; that she, 
who had so long been an active and ruling force in the 
world’s affairs, had become the typical and dominant 
figure in a momentous epoch of the past. Our first 
emotions of personal grief are spent, our natural tears 
are dried. The great Queen stands now before the 
august tribunal of History, where the verdict on her 
work must be passed. Time is already permitting us to 
see that work more and more in its just proportions, to 
form a judgment more and more dispassionate as it 
shakes itself free from the accompaniment of personal 
feeling. Whatever the final verdict may be, we await 
it with confidence and pride, sure that it will not diminish 
the lustre of her many virtues, or detract from the per- 
manent importance of her Imperial work. 














